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Historical Evolution of the Catholic 
Ceachina on Usury. 


Recent sociological studies have revived discussion 
on the Church’s attitude towards usury, but want of 
knowledge has often marred the treatment of a subject 
which has at all times been difficult in the extreme. To 
help, however slightly, in the task of rightly under- 
standing the standpoint of the Church and her theolo- 
gians, in this paper I propose to trace the main outlines 
of their teaching from the closing centuries of the 
Middle Ages to the present day. That a notable 
development of doctrine has taken place during 
that period few will care to deny, but the de- 
velopment has not been of such a nature as to 
imply a desertion of old principles. The central point 
of Catholic teaching, namely, that money in itself, as a 
medium of exchange, is sterile, at all times remained 
fixed in the minds of theologians, however individuals 
here and there might have demurred. It must not be 
forgotten, too, that the principle on which usury was 
condemned was never defined doctrine, so that even if 
an essential change has taken place no insuperable diffi- 
culty thereby arises against the teaching authority of 
the Church, for we all admit the possibility of change in 
undefined doctrines. 

Before the ninth century there was no ecclesiastical 
law which, under penalties, prohibited the practice of 
usury amongst the laity, if we except the doubtful 
statute of the Council of Elvira (305 or 306) which 
ordered that any person who was pertinaciously guilty 
of this crime should be expelled from the Church. The 
Councils of Carthage (345) and Aix-la-Chapelle (789) 
considered usury amongst the laity as worthy of rebuke, 
but only during the later centuries of the Middle Ages 
were ecclesiastical penalties imposed on them. On the 


clergy alone were punishments inflicted for the practice 
of usury. 
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From the beginning of the ninth century we have 
many examples of ecclesiastical legislation prohibiting 
usury amongst the laity and imposing penalties for the 
infraction of the law. The Council of Meaux (845), 
can. 55, ordered Bishops to compel all Christians to 
avoid usury, and to punish those who showed them- 
selves unwilling to obey. The collection of Gratian 
(c. 1150) and the laws of Alexander IIT. (1159-1181) and 
of Urban III. (1185-1187) condemned usury as unlawful 
both in the clergy and in the laity, and an obligation of 
restitution was imposed on usurers. In his Decretals 
Gregory IX. (1227-1241) decreed the punishment of sus- 
pension against the clergy and excommunication against 
the laity who were guilty of the crime of usury. The 
Second Lateran Council (1139) condemned the rapacity 
of usurers, and declared them under infamy during life 
and unworthy of receiving Christian burial after death 
unless they had done penance for their sins. The Third 
Lateran Council (1179) declared that many, having de- 
serted other kinds of commerce, devoted themselves 
to the practice of usury; and, to put an end to this state 
of affairs, it decreed that those openly guilty of usury 
should be deprived of communion with the Church, and 
should be excluded from Christian burial. The Fourth 
Lateran Council (1215) forbade that Jews be allowed 
grave and immoderate usury. The Second Council 
of Lyons (1274) confirmed the decree of the Third 
Lateran Council, and also forbade people to let 
their houses to strangers who intended to practise usury 
therein. The Council of Vienne (1311) gave a doctrinal 
decision about usury :—“ If any person falls into such 
error that he pertinaciously presumes to affirm that it 
is not sinful to practise usury he is to be punished as a 
heretic.” The Fifth Lateran Council (1512-1517) de- 
fined usury in the following terms :—* This is the proper 
interpretation of usury, when gain is sought to be 
acquired from the use of a thing not in itself fruitful, 
without labour, expense, or risk on the part of the 
lender. In his “ Detestabilis Avaritiae ” (1586), Sixtus 
V. reprobated usury as detestable to God and men, as 
condemned by the sacred canons, and as contrary to 
Christian charity. 
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It will be noted that these canonical laws do not 
clearly condemn all usury as opposed to justice, though 
some of them imply that it isso. It will be remarked 
too that they speak in the main about the immoderate 
usury which was oppressive to the poor and needy; and 
that, for the most part, they regard the practice of usury 
rather than individual transactions. The object of the 
Church was to protect the weak from the oppression of 
the strong; and it is no wonder that she directed her 
legislation in a special way towards the suppression of 
the practice of immoderate usury, which brought end- 
less poverty and misery in its train. 


What Church legislation did not always do, the 
scholastic theologians and the canonists accomplished; 
they directed attention towards individual acts of usury 
as violations of the laws of strict justice. In one point, 
at least, theologians and canonists were unanimous; 
they held that in the contract of mutuum no profit could 
be exacted in virtue of the loan itself. The matter of 
this contract being something which is consumed, either 
physically or morally, in iis first use, the use and sub- 
stance go together in such a way that no charge can be 
made for the use as distinct from the substance. Thus, 
if a person lends a bushel of corn, not for show but for 
consumption, its whole value is the value it has in its 
first use; and equality is restored if an equal quantity 
of the same quality is returned to the lender. So also 
in the case of money which, as a medium of exchange, 
is morally consumed, so far as the owner is concerned, 
in its first use; its whole value is its value in its first use, 
and equality is re-established if an equal sum is restored. 
It is different in the case of a loan of goods which are 
not consumed in their first use; their use has a value 
which is quite distinct from the value of their substance 
in its first use, with the result that a recurrent charge 
can be made for the continued use of such productive 
goods. Thus, if a house is lent, a periodical rent can 
reasonably be charged; the mere return of the house 
is not enough to bring about the equality which justice 
demands:* 


'§.T. 2, 2, Q 78, a1. 
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To the minds of the scholastics money could be looked 
on simply as a medium of exchange, because in their 
times they could not regard it as having the functions of 
capital. In our days most economists and many theo- 
logians hold that money virtually is capital, but during 
the Middle Ages, when commerce was very limited, so 
far as the world at large was concerned money could 
not be regarded as anything but a medium of exchange. 
Hence, their teaching on the nature of the contract of 
mutuum compelled the scholastics to maintain that in 
virtue of the loan of money, apart from extrinsic titles, 
no profit could be charged over and above the amount 
which was sufficient and necessary to replace the sum 
that was lent when the contract was completed. 

Theologians did not deny the existence of titles extrin- 
sic to the loan itself, and they maintained that wherever 
such titles were to be found a reasonable interest for the 
loan could be exacted. The first of these titles is called 
damnum emergens, which many schoolmen were accus- 
tomed to illustrate by the example of a man who was 
compelled to borrow money at a high rate of interest 
by reason of having lent his own. In this case there 
was a Clear loss resulting from the lending of his money, 
and he could justly contract for payment of the amount 
of which he would in this way be deprived. With the 
exception of Scotus, the scholastics had little difficulty 
in admitting this title; in the Summa St. Thomas ex- 
pressly mentions its efficacy... The title known as 
expense can easily be reduced to that entitled damnum 
emergens. 

Another title is the lucrum cessans, about which theo- 
logians were by no means unanimous. St. Thomas 
looked on it with little favour :—“ Recompensationem 
vero damni, quod consideratur in hoc quod de pecunia 
non lucratur, non potest in pactum deducere: quia 
non debet vendere id, quod nondum habet, et potest 
impediri multipliciter ab habendo.” It is surprising 
that St. Thomas, having allowed compensation for the 
damnum emergens, refused compensation for lucrum 
cessans, since the loss is the same whether a person gives 


12 2, Q 78, a2, ad. 1. 
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up what he already has gained or refrains from acquir- 
ing what he could and would gain." The uncertainty 
of future gain prevented St. Thomas from permitting 2 
contract to be arranged in regard to it, but it can fairly 
be said that wherever the uncertainty about future profit 
did not exist St. Thomas would not deny the validity 
of this title. However that may be, theologians com- 
monly admitted the efficacy of the title, and at the end 
of the sixteenth century it was universally accepted as 
a justifying cause of interest. 

Periculum sortis which was also thought to be a 
sufficient extrinsic title of profit consisted in the danger 
of losing the sum which was the matter of the loan. 
Wherever there was a risk that the amount which was 
borrowed would not be restored, a burden was assumed 
by the lender for which he could reasonably claim com- 
pensation in money. Even if the amount originally 
borrowed were subsequently paid in full, a burden of 
appreciable value had been undertaken, and there was 
no reason why compensation could not have been 
claimed for such an undertaking. This title was of com- 
paratively late development amongst the theologians, 
and even in the fifteenth century it had many able oppo- 
nents such as Angelo, Medina, Corduba and Petrus de 
Navarra. Ultimately, however, it gained universal re- 
cognition, and the Fifth Lateran Council apparently 
acknowledged its validity when it spoke of risk as a 
sufficient title, and so also did the Propaganda in 1645 
in its instructions to missionaries in China. 

A poena conventionalis which was a fine agreed on for 
culpable delay in paying back the principal was a recog- 
nised title of interest. Severe penalties such as slavery 
and imprisonment were inflicted for non-payment, and 
a money fine could not but be regarded as an equitable 
change for the better from punishments of so serious 
a character. We find authentic examples of this poena 
at least as early as the first part of the thirteenth 
century. 

A long period, during which the money was lent, was 
another just title to interest. Many authorities, v.¢., 


*Cf. 2-2, Q 62, a 4. 
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Soto, considered that an indispensable condition for 
taking interest on a loan of money was that the sum 
should first be lent for a short time gratuitously, but it 
was generally maintained that if the loan were granted 
for a long time, this, of itself, was sufficient ground for 
claiming a moderate profit on the transaction. <A 
very subtle controversy was carried on about the 
justice of taking interest by reason of an assumed obii- 
gation not to seek back the principal for a long time, v.g., 
for a year. While Medina and Ledesma held that this 
obligation of itself justified interest, De Lugo maintained 
that it did not. Apart from this controversy, the fact 
that the money was lent for a long time was considered 
to give reasonable presumption of a damnum emergens 
or a lucrum cessans, so that a moderate interest could be 
permitted wherever this presumption was not proved to 
be contrary to fact. 

Labour was another extrinsic title which was always 
admitted as sufficient to justify interest, and which came 
into special prominence in connection with the discus- 
sions which followed the rise of the Montes Pietatis. 
The first of these charitable institutions was established 
at Orvieto in 1463. Their object was to save the 
poor from the grinding oppression of money-lenders, 
by lending money on some pledge or security. 
Soon it was found impossible to run the Montes 
without charging a moderate interest, and then the 
battle began between the Franciscans and the Domini- 
cans. Cardinal Cajetan was the greatest opponent of 
this small demand; to him and his companions in 
arms it seemed usurious to demand any interest from 
the needy, and all the condemnations of the Scriptures 
and the Fathers were furbished up anew against the 
Franciscan theory that it was better to lend to the poor 
at a moderate rate of interest than to submit them to 
the tender mercy of the Shylocks of those times. The 
Fifth Lateran Council approved of the Franciscan 
scheme on condition that the amount of interest charged 
should not be more than would be required to cover 
working expenses. In this connection the Council gave 
its famous definition of usury as gain “ sought to be 
acquired from the use of a thing not in itself fruitful, 
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without labour, expense, or risk, on the part of the 
lender.”* This official recognition of labour as a title to 
profit was only an acknowledgment of the universal 
teaching of theologians and canonists. 

As regards the title of the civil law, it can be said with 
truth that no mention of it was made by the early 
scholastics. During the eighteenth century the ques- 
tion became urgent, and Pichler, 8.J., defended the 
validity of the title. Only in the first half of the last 
century did the theologians, at the instance of the 
Roman Congregations, universally admit the title as 
justifying in practice the taking of a moderate interest. 
Even then the efficacy of the civil law to determine a 
legal rate was differently explained by different theo- 
logians. While some held that for the public good 
the State exercised its altum dominium in giving a right 
to the interest, others contended that the State merely 
appraised at their just value the extrinsic titles already 
in existence. 

The system of extrinsic titles can be illustrated by 
incidents of thirteenth century Irish Church History. 
In his “ Black Book of Limerick ” Dr. MacCaffrey tells 
of Irish bishops who borrowed money from Roman and 
Florentine bankers, and whom the Holy See compelled 
to pay back both principal and interest. Amongst the 
documents of the Black Book itself there are 
several which bear on this question. Thus, docu- 
ment CLVI. (1236)? in which Stephen Manetti, a 
Roman citizen, gives a receipt for money paid by Hubert, 
Bishop of Limerick, speaks of the amount received as 
satisfying both principal and interest (confiteor enim de 
omnibus tam principali quam accessorio mihi pro 
episcopo et ecclesia Lymeric. fuisse per omnia satisfac- 
tum), 1n accordance with the agreement entered into 
before Bernard de Socia delegated Judge of the Holy 
See (secundum quod in composicione inter nos et prae- 
dictum Thomam* facta coram magistro Berardo de 
Socia iudice domini Pape in hoc facto delegato plenius 


?Cf. Ashley, Economic History, Vol. I., Part II., p. 447. 
2** Black Book of Limerick,’’ Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son, p. 128. 
* The delegate of the Bishop of Limerick. 
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continetur). Documents CLIX." (1235) and CLX.? (1234) 
are receipts for instalments of principal and interest 
(tam de principali quam accessorio) paid to Bernardus 
Rusticii, a Florentine citizen and merchant. In docu- 
ment CLXII.’ (1236) we have a receipt of Stephen 
Manetti, which indicates clearly the nature of the 
accessorium (Unde dictum episcopum de dictis sexa- 
ginta marcis et dampnis et expensis et interesse quie- 
tumclamo). Documents CLXIII.* (1236) and CLXIV.° 
(1237) also contain receipts given by Bernardus Rusticii 
for instalments of principal and interest; and the latter 
document mentions the money together with loss and 
expense (a tota pecunia cum dampnis et expensis). 

In the Introduction to the “ Black Book,” Dr. 
MacCaffrey mentions documents which were published 
by Theiner in his “ Monumenta Scotorum,” and which 
go to show that interest was exacted with papal 
sanction for extrinsic titles in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. Thus the Procurators 
of the Archbishop-Elect of Cashel in 1254 got 
permission from Innocent IV. to borrow money up 
to four hundred marks sterling :—“ Nos vestris precibus 
inclinati, contrahendi mutuum propter hoc usque ad 
summam quadringentarum marcarum sterlingorum 
novorum, et obligandi bona dictorum Electi et Capituli 
Ecclesie cassellensis . . . teneantur ad penam dampna 
et expensas, interesse, si in termino ab ipsis contituto 
pecuniam non solverit memoratum.” Again, in 1258, 
Alexander IV. gave Abraham, Archbishop of Armagh, 
permission to borrow five hundred marks sterling :— 
“ Ita tamen quod tu et successores tui ac ecclesia Arma- 
chana teneamini ad hujusmodi pecuniam persolvendam, 
et ad penam dampna expensas et interesse si in termino 
a te statuendo pecuniam non solveris.” When, in these 
and similar documents “interesse” is distinguished 
from “ damna ” and “ expensae,” it apparently refers to 


‘* Black Book of Limerick,’’ p. 181. 
»** Black Book of Limerick,”’’ p. 131. 
‘** Black Book of Limerick,’’ p. 133. 
‘** Black Book of Limerick,’’ p. 154 
** Black Book of Limerick,”’ p. 134. 
‘ Black Book of Limerick,”’’ p. xevi., note. 
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“lucrum cessans.”' It must not be supposed that no 
interest was charged for the money if it were paid back 
within the stipulated period; what seems to have hap- 
pened was that the banker advanced a certain amount 
and wrote down against the debtor a larger sum accor- 
ding to agreement, and this larger sum was subject to 
additional interest for poena, damna, expensae, and 
lucrum cessans, if it were not paid back at the time 
arranged.” When this system was, as is evident from 
the above-mentioned documents, so well established in 
the thirteenth century, it is only fair to conclude that it 
had been long previously in existence. As students of 
political economy will recognise, these documents are 
of immense importance, because of their antiquity. 


While theologians justified interest on the strength 
of extrinsic titles, they also held that there were other 
contracts besides that of mutuum in virtue of which 
lawful gain could be made by the investment of money, 
and notably by the purchase of rent-charges, by partner- 
ship, and by: the triple contract. 

The purchase of rent-charges was common in Ger- 
many, and the older theologians justified the practice 
provided certain conditions were fulfilled. The per- 
son bound to pay the rent should have a right of redemp- 
tion, and the charge should be attached to some 
immovable property of a produttive nature such as 
land or houses. This was called a real rent-charge 
(census realis). In 1425 Martin V. approved of these 
annuities, and in 1455 Callixtus V. gave them a similar 
approbation. During the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies some theologians and canonists, amongst whom 
were Biel (+1495), Summenhardt (+1511), Medina 
(+1549), and Corravarias (+1577), held that real rent- 
charges redeemable on both sides were not opposed to 
the natural law, though the Church had condemned 
them in order to prevent various abuses. Soon an impor- 
tant development took place, for the purchase of per- 
sonal annuities (census personalis) became common. 


+Cf. Ashley. ‘‘ Economic History,”’’ Vol. I., Part II., p. 401. 
2 Cf. ‘‘ Black Book of Limerick,’’ p. xcix., note 6. 
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These were based on the general credit of the seller. 
In 1452 Nicholas V. permitted the purchase of personal 
annuities in Aragon and Sicily, but in 1568 Pius V. 
again demanded an immovable productive basis for the 
rent-charge. Theologians, however, like Molina and 
Lessius, explained away the force of this official teach- 
ing and maintained the lawfulness of the personal 
annuities. 

Partnership in profitable enterprises was recognised 
as a lawful contract for the investment of money. The 
essential note of partnership was that the person who 
supplied the capital bore in part the risk of the under- 
taking. It had, in consequence, nothing in common 
with usurious transactions in which all the risk was 
borne by the borrower, who became the owner of the 
borrowed money. Risk and ownership were considered 
to go together so that where the ownership was there 
was the risk, and where the risk was there was the 
ownership. Sometimes one partner supplied the capi- 
tal and another the labour of management; at other 
times both supplied both capital and labour; but in all 
circumstances the risk was borne at least in part by the 
capitalist." 

The triple contract created greater difficulties than 
simple partnership. It was always admitted that an 
ordinary contract of partnership was lawful, but a con- 
tract of partnership joined with a contract of insurance 
against loss of capital and with a contract of insurance 
against loss of income was a different thing. If these 
three contracts were entered into with different persons 
there would have been no objection raised, but when 
they were made with the same person they became peril- 
ously like usury, since, without risk to capital, a steady 
income was assured. The amount of this annual income 
was comparatively small, but the partner, who was in- 
sured, gained the certainty of not losing his capital and 
of having a definite annuity; while the partner who 
gave the assurance gained the certainty of having to 
pay only a small sum annually, even though he made 
large profits. Ifa fair basis of calculating the value of 


1S. Thomas 2-2, Q 78, a 2, ad. 5. 
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these mutual gains and losses were adopted, the triple 
contract would, it was maintained, observe the equality 
demanded by justice. The most strenuous defender of 
the lawfulness of the triple contract was Eck, the 
opponent of Lutheran innovations. In 1515 he de- 
fended his theses in a public disputation in the Univer- 
sity of Bologna; but for a time it was doubtful enough 
whether his doctrine would prevail; in fact, Sixtus V. 
seemed to condemn the teaching in the Bull “ Detesta- 
bilis Avaritiae.” However, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it gained such an amount of sup- 
port from theologians and canonists that there could 
no longer be any doubt about its lawfulness in practice. 
The result of this teaching of theologians about ex- 
trinsic titles and lawful contracts of investment of 
money was that in commercial centres like Florence 
and Venice little difficulty arose against the progress of 
commerce, for people could easily invest their money in 
one way or another that was not under the ban of the 
Church; while in non-commercial centres the teaching 
about the unlawfulness of usury protected the needy 
and the simple from the rapacity of the money-lender.’ 
It is well to remember that during the Reformation 
period, the controversies about usury were not confined 
to the Catholic Church; the Reformers took their part 
in the discussions which ever and anon broke out con- 
cerning lawfui intereston money. Luther was strongly 
opposed to the taking of profit on borrowed money, 
except in cases where it was proved to be justified by 
titles extrinsic to the loan or by other contracts than 
that of mutuum; he even went so far as to oppose the 
title of lucrum cessans on the same ground which made 
St. Thomas reject it centuries before Reformation days. 
Melancthon also agreed with the traditional school, and 
recognised the lawfulness of the title of lucrum cessans. 
On the other hand, Calvin and Dumoulin cast aside the 
traditional teaching, and, maintaining that money was 
not in itself sterile, allowed a moderate interest on the 
loan of this form of productive wealth. In forming a 
judgment on particular transactions Calvin differed 


*Cf. Ashley l.c., pp. 436, 438. 
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little from his Catholic contemporaries, but the prin- 
ciples which he adopted served to mark him as the first 
who seriously departed from the prevalent theological 
opinion. The Dutch, with whom his name was one of 
honour, accepted his principles but cared little for the 
limitations which his letter to Oecolampadius imposed. 


The scholastic theory about usury found its best offi- 
cial exposition in the Viz pervenit of Benedict XIV., 
which was promulgated in 1745. The immediate occa- 
sion of the publication of this famous Encyclical was a 
controversy in regard to the “ public debt ” of Verona. 
The City offered 4 per cent. interest to all who would 
lend their money to the Public Treasury, and at once 
the lawfulness of the transaction was questioned, 
although in the fifteenth century somewhat similar 
transactions were not condemned by St. Antoninus, 
Archbishop of Florence, and St. Bernardine of 
Sienna; but it must be remembered that the eight- 
eenth century witnessed a decadent state of Moral 
Theology, which was specially manifested by a 
tendency towards rigorist views. On the one side of 
the controversy the leaders were Petrus Ballerini and 
Concina, who condemned the system, and on the other 
Maffei was the principal upholder of the Veronese 
custom. While Ballerini and Concina disallowed in- 
vestments which were previously considered lawful, 
Maffei adopted the principle of the productivity of 
money, which had already been taught by Broedersen, 
Dumoulin, and Calvin. Thus both sides had a ten- 
dency to hold extreme views. Benedict XIV., to whom 
Maffei had dedicated his book: “ Dell’ Impiego del 
denaro libri tre,” took occasion from this discussion to 
submit the whole question of usury to a congress of 
theologians, and the result of their investigations was 
the publication of the Encyclical Viz pervenit. This 
Encyclical professed to treat of the “ certain doctrine 
about usury ” and not “ of the particular contract which 
gave rise to the discussion.” The document is of great 
authoritative value, but it does not bear the marks of 
an infallible decree. It is noteworthy that, though 
the letter was addressed to the bishops of Italy, the 
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Holy Office on the 29th July, 1836, spoke of “ the doc- 
trine contained in the Encyclical of Benedict XIV., 
Viz pervenit, which regards the universal Church ” :— 
“ Orator se gerat juxta doctrinam contentam in Encycl. 
Benedicti XIV. Via pervenit, quae respicit universam 
Ecclesiam.” Perhaps the phrase “ quae respicit univer- 
sam Ecclesiam ” refers to “ doctrinam ” rather than to 
“ Encyclica.” Moreover, in 1873 the S. Propaganda did 
not include this decree of the Holy Office amongst the 
authoritative decisions concerning usury which it sent 
to the bishops under its jurisdiction. 

In five propositions the Encyclical taught the certain 
doctrine about usury’ :—1st. Usury, which has its seat 
in the contract of mutuum, consists in this that a per- 
son, in virtue of the loan itself which of its nature 
demands merely that as much must be restored as was 
lent, exacts more than was received by the borrower, 
and thereby contends that profit over and above the 
sum lent is due by reason of the loan; every profit of this 
kind is unlawful and usurious. 

2nd. Usury cannot be legitimised by the facts that 
the profit is moderate, that it is sought from the rich, 
and that the borrower devotes the money to profitable 
enterprises. In virtue of the loan itself nothing can be 
taken over and above the amount lent, and ali such 
profit must be restored. 

3rd. With the contract of mutuum there can be 
extrinsic titles which justify profit; and there are other 
contracts besides mutuum by means of which money 
can be invested so as lawfully to yield an annual income, 
or to carry on commerce from which a just profit can 
be acquired. 

4th. In these various contracts equality must be 
observed, otherwise injustice is committed and resti- 
tution must be made. 

5th. It is false and rash to suppose that, at all times 
and in all places, these extrinsic titles, and these just 
contracts which are different from mutuum, are present 
so as to justify profit on the investment of money, be- 
cause in many cases charity demands that the money 
be lent gratuitously, and in many circumstances there 
is no room for the extrinsic titles or the just contracts. 


1 Cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion, ed. decima, p. 387. 
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This official teaching clearly condemned the theory 
of Maffei, which maintained the productivity of money 
and the lawfulness of always taking a moderate interest 
from the rich; still he thought that his doctrine was 
not opposed to the Encyclical, and, without incurring 
any formal condemnation of his book, he published a 
second edition at Rome in 1746. On the other hand, 
Concina looked on the Encyclical as giving approval 
to his own theory, but a careful perusal of the docu- 
ment shows that the Pope never intended to sanction 
some of the extreme views of this prince of rigorists. 
Zech and Barth wrote against Concina’s views, and 
Barth upheld the title of the civil law as sufficient to 
justify a moderate interest, an opinion which had been 
already defended by some theologians, and notably by 
Pichler, 8.J., a professor of the Faculty of Ingolstadt. 

St. Liguori (+1787), who did so much to bring 
rigorist doctrines into disrepute, explained the teaching 
of Benedict XIV. in such a way as to avoid the extremes 
of both Concina and Maffei. Of the latter he spoke 
as “quidam autem neotericus,” whose doctrine was 
deservedly condemned by Benedict XIV. in the Ency- 
clical Vix pervenit. The controversy, however, con- 
tinued for some time, some defending the views of Maffei 
and others giving their support to the teaching of Bene- 
dict XIV. 


The next really important event took place when 
in 1823 Cardinal de la Luzerne published his famous 
book, “ Dissertations sur le Prét de Commerce.” He 
rejected the traditional scholastic theory, the theory 
which defended the title of the civil law as sufficient 
to justify the practice of the time, and the theory of 
Maffei which allowed a moderate interest to be taken 
from the rich on the supposition that money was in 
itself productive. Instead of these he proposed the 
theory which made a distinction between a loan for 
consumption and a loan for commercial enterprises, 
which condemned the former as usurious if any profit 
were taken in virtue of the loan itself, and which per- 
mitted the latter as in no way opposed to the laws of 
justice, even if a moderate interest is exacted by reason 
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of the loan. He held that money intended for consump- 
tion was the subject matter of the contract of mutuum, 
but that money lent to a merchant for productive com- 
mercial enterprises was the object of the contract of 
letting (locatio). Hence in loans for consumption he 
allowed no interest on the loan as such, though in a loan 
for commercial purposes he saw no trace of usury in a 
demand for a moderate interest. 

Under the authority of Cardinal de la Luzerne’s name 
this theory gained ground, and prepared the way for 
the milder teaching which the Roman Congregations 
soon adopted. Many causes helped to bring about this 
new development in the practical regulations under 
which a moderate interest has been permitted to all who 
lend their money. The Montes Pietatis, which did an 
enormous amount of good in liberating the poor from 
the oppressive exaction of Jewish money-lenders, pre- 
pared the minds of theologians for a system in which 
a moderate interest is payable. This influence became 
especially strong when, with the establishment of 
Montes mizti, a little interest began to be charged, not 
merely in order to enable the institutions to pay the 
ordinary expenses, but also in order to enable them to 
pay something to investors who would thereby be in- 
duced the more readily to lend their money. Although 
many authorities did not regard this as lawful, others 
permitted it, with the result that a milder view about 
interest began to prevail. The purchase of rent-charges 
and the civil law which in many places allowed a mode- 
rate interest on loans also prepared the way for a less 
stringent teaching. Above all, the growing commerce 
of the world compelled men to revise old principles and 
to examine them again under the light of the changed 
conditions which powerfully influenced the thought of 
the early half of the nineteenth century. 

It is no great surprise then that the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary and the Holy Office saw their way to adopt a new 
point of view in their dealings with the question of 
lawful gain derived from a loan of money. The first 
really favourable neply was received from the Holy 
Office in 1830. The bishop of Rennes explained that 
in his diocese confessors differed in their methods of 
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treating penitents who were in receipt of interest on 
money lent to merchants engaged in profitable transac- 
tions. Some confessors considered such gain as opposed 
to the principles laid down in the Encyclical Vix per- 
venit, and refused absolution in case of refusal to abide 
by those principles. Other confessors adopted a milder 
method of treatment; they tried to deter people, who 
consulted them, from taking such profit, but, if they 
could not prevent them from continuing the practice, 
they gave them the benefit of the opinion which 
favoured these transactions, provided they promised to 
abide by any decision which the Holy See might come to 
on the question. These confessors also gave absolution 
to people who bond fide did not confess the sin of usury, 
even though it was well known that they were 
in receipt of the profit. The bishop, accordingly, 
asked the two following questions :—I. Utrum possit 
horum confessariorum agendi rationem  probare? 
II. Utrum alios confessarios rigidiores ipsum adeuntes, 
consulendi causa, possit hortari, ut istorum agendi 
rationem sequantur, donec 8. Sedes expressum ea de 
quaestione judicium ferat? R. Ad. I. Non esse inquie- 
tandos. Ad. II. Provisum in primo.” (18th Aug., 1830). 
Subsequently the bishop of Viviers explained to the 
Holy Office that no mention was made in the decree of 
Aug., 1830, of the title of the civil law, but merely of 
loans made to merchants and of the teaching of the 
Encyclical Viz pervenit. He then asked : “ I. An prae- 
fatum judicium SS. Pontificis intelligendum sit, ut 
verba ipsius sonant, et separatim a titulo legis Principis, 
de quo Em. Cardinales loquuntur in his responsis 
{previous replies not condemning the title of the civil 
law] ita ut unice agatur de mutuo negotiatoribus facto ¢ 
II. An titulus ex lege Principis, de quo Em. Cardinales, 
sic intelligendus sit, ut sufficiat, legem Principis decla- 
rare, licitum esse cuique convenire de lucro ex solo 
mutuo facto, sicut in codice civili Francorum, quin dicat 
se concedere jus tale lucrum percipiendi? R. Provisum 
in decretis fer. IV., 18 Aug. 1830, atque dentur 
Decreta.” (31st Aug., 1831).’ 


Cf. Lehmkvhl, Vol. I., n. 1103. 
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From these two responses it is clear that the Holy 
Office in the particular case regarded the opinion as safe 
in practice which held that, apart from the title of the 
civil law, interest could lawfully be taken on loans of 
money made to merchants who were carrying on profit- 
able business. 

The Collegiate Chapter of Locarno proposed some 
dubia for solution to the Holy Office in 1831. They 
stated that the prebends of the Chapter were for the 
most part composed of money which was given on the 
occasion of the suppression of tithes by the Swiss 
Government. This money could not be conveniently 
converted into fruitful immovable property, nor could 
it be expended on the purchase of rent-charges, but it 
could be profitably lent at an annual interest of 4-5 per 
cent. They, therefore, proposed the following ques- 
tions :— 

I Sitne sustentatio honesta, qua beneficiati indigeant, et quam 
debeant habere ex fructibus ‘‘ Capitalis ’’ praebendae, in ejusmodi cir- 
eumstantiis sufficiens titulus aliis ab Ecclesia jam approbatis similis, 
ob quem liceat contractum inire, quo detur pecunia capitalis praeben- 
darum ad usuras annuas 4-5 proc., adjecta hypotheca bonorum stabi- 
lium et cautione per viros notos et solvendo pares praestita, quo secura 
reddatur praebendarum perpetuitas ? 

II. Possitne ille titulus extendi etiam in favorem ecclesiarum, 
monasteriorum aliorumve locorum piorum, atque etiam ad pupillos 
aliosque homines, qui in similibus circumstantiis, ut supra, versentur 
et debeant pecuniam, quam possident, frugiferam facere, ut honeste 
sustententur ? 

III. Sufficiatne, ut ille contractus (mutui) licitus evadat, leges civiles 
earumque procedendi ratio, quae hodiedum tales contractus communiter 
approbant atque eorum exsecutionem tuentur, non minus quam com- 
munis et tacitus populi consensus, qui per longaevam consuetudinem 
videtur ejusmodi contractus commoditatis et facilitatis causa substi- 
tuisse aliis contractibus difficilioribus et implicatis ? 

IV. Possitne etiam ratio haberi auctoritatis Ordinarii et multorum 
virorum ecclesiasticorum doctorum et proborum, qui, spectatis cireum- 


stantiis supradictis, licitudini horum contractuum favent eosque appro- 
bant ? 


R. Ad. I., II., III., IV. Non esse inquietandos, et acquiescant, 
dummodo parati sint stare mandatis Ecclesiae.”’ (31 Aug., 1831). 

A special significance of this decision consists in its 
admission of the title of the civil law as a sufficient 
reason for lawfully receiving interest. In January, 

B 
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1822, the Holy See had given a reply allowing a lady of 
Lyons to receive sacramental absolution without mak- 
ing restitution of interest which she had received 
according to the provisions of the civil law of 
France; but this reply was of a transient nature as is 
witnessed by its form: “ Oratrici pro nunc diceretur, 
quod responsa ad propositos casus ipsi opportuno tem- 
pore dabuntur; interim vero, licet non peracta restitu- 
tione, ipsam posse sacramentaliter absolvi, dummodo 
vere parata sit stare mandatis.” On the 16th Sept., 
1830, in reply to a question of Professor Denavit of 
Lyons, the Sacred Penitentiary stated that priests who 
contended that the civil law could give a just title to 
interest were not to be disturbed in conscience : “ Non 
esse inquietandos quousque Sancta Sedes definitivam 
decisionem emiserit, cui parati sint se subjicere.” In 
the following year (11th Nov., 1831) the Sacred Peni- 
tentiary again declared that the faithful who bond fide 
received interest on the title of the civil law were not to 
be disturbed. The restriction contained in the phrase 
demanding good faith was not permanently insisted on; 
for instance, in 1873 the Propaganda gave a general 
instruction, without any distinction between bond fides 
and mala fides, to the effect that the civil law could be 
regarded “ as sufficient in practice ” until the Holy See 
should decide otherwise. Hence, this title of the 
civil law, however its efficacy is to be explained, ‘can 
be regarded in practice as a valid extrinsic title to 
interest. 

Another important point arising out of the decision 
of the Holy Office, dated 31st Aug., 1831, is that no dis- 
tinction was made between money lent to merchants 
for their business purposes and money lent for provid- 
ing goods of consumption, so that it was not deemed 
necessary to maintain the lawfulness of interest only 
in case the borrowed money was profitably employed. 

These decisions of the Holy Office and of the 
Sacred Penitentiary were the precursors of many 
subsequent decisions of similar import. So numer- 
ous have they been, there can no longer be any 
doubt about the lawfulness in practice of taking 
a@ moderate interest on a loan of money, whether the 
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receiver is in good faith or in bad faith, and whether 
the title of the civil law is available or not. How the 
great change in the attitude of the Church towards the 
receipt of interest is theologically to be explained does 
not belong to our present inquiry; it belongs rather to 
the subject of the doctrinal development of the Church’s 
teaching on usury, which I hope to discuss in a future 
number of the In1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


J. M. Harry. 





Cruth and Coleration. 


II. PRAGMATIC TRUTH. 


In the first part of this paper we discussed the so-called 
absolute view of truth, and found that instead of being 
an antiquated relic of a bygone age of bigotry, essen- 
tially bound up with a policy of repression and intoler- 
ance, it is a theory which is still full of life, and which 
so far from damping, rather encourages, the ardour of 
seekers after knowledge, and is quite compatible with 
broadmindedness and a sober spirit of toleration. 
Hence we concluded that there are, at any rate, no 
intrinsic reasons why Catholics should give up a view 
of Truth which they have held now for hundreds of 
years. 
’ But perhaps there are extrinsic reasons? Perhaps 
the theory of Pragmatic Truth is so vastly superior to 
our own theory that in spite of the intrinsic value of the 
latter we ought not to hesitate for a moment to sacrifice 
it to the claims of its more up-to-date rival? Let us see. 
First of all, then, why does Dr. Schiller recommend 
us to adopt the Pragmatic Theory? For one, and only 
one, reason. He does not claim that it is more rational, 
that its explanatory value is greater, or that it is more 
consistent with facts. He recommends it solely on 
grounds of expediency. ‘‘ There is little doubt that the 
Catholic Church would flourish exceedingly on Modern- 
ist (¢.e., on pragmatic) lines.’’ This is the form of argu- 
ment which he has chosen to take up. Of course, 
infallibility and the right to make dogma would have to 
be sacrificed. But then look at the incomparable advan- 
tages that would result. The making of dogma means 
the making of heretics. Whereas if the Pope would 
only renounce his infallible powers, not only would 
all Modernists be at once reconciled with the Church, 
but Protestants, sick of their own interminable disputes 
and attracted by the idea of an historical association 
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with a corporate confidence in the truth of its position, 
would hasten to enter the fold. In a word, the heretic 
would cease to exist. 

If this be so, and it may be that it is, clearly Prag- 
matism has prima facie a certain plausibility. Like 
the Hague Conference it appeals strongly to our desire 
for union and peace. There can be little doubt that the 
making of dogma does mean, to some extent, the 
making of heretics. For so long as a dogma is not 
defined, one who denies it is not formally a heretic; 
whereas, when it is defined, if he still refuse to submit, 
he becomes a formal heretic, and is, therefore, lost to 
the Church. Hence, if we consider the matter solely 
and purely from the point of view of expediency and let 
the issue rest upon the answer to a single question, viz., 
how many can, by any means and at any cost, be in- 
duced to join or to remain within the Church, there is 
certainly something to be said in favour of the prag- 
matic view. 

But thus to ignore all other considerations, and to 
judge of the matter from a one-sided and partial point 
of view, would be to act, not only irrationally, but un- 
pragmatically. We cannot rest here. We must count 
the whole cost and weigh all the consequences. And 
the consequences are very serious, not merely for the 
Catholic, who would have to give up his belief in an 
inspired and infallible Church, and, therefore, also in 
the possibility of knowing with certainty the revealed 
truths of his religion, but they are serious also for all 
who sincerely seek knowledge and earnestly strive after 
truth. The desire for knowledge is no less fundamental 
a need of the human race than the desire to live har- 
moniously, peacefully and happily in its environment. 
And this is especially the case in regard to religion. A 
religious man wishes to know something of his God. 
Consequently, if God has revealed anything of Himself, 
it is of the utmost interest and importance to man to 
know, and to know for certain, what that revelation is. 
Yet, if we are to adopt the pragmatic theory, we shall 
have to conquer this desire for knowledge and to sub- 
ordinate it entirely to action, regarding it merely as a 
means by which we may the better adapt ourselves to 
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our surroundings. Of course, Pragmatic Truth must 
‘* satisfy our cognitive cravings and answer our logical 
problems ’’ (Studies in Humanism, p. 157); but it 
can satisfy our cognitive cravings and answer our logi- 
cal problems by furthering only some practical interest. 
It must also be ‘‘ attractive and valuable,’’ and, “‘ if it 
is to be objective, must be such that all or most can 
agree upon;” but this attractiveness, this value, and 
this power of securing general acceptance belong to 
truth precisely because and in so far as it satisfies our 
practical needs. Moreover, absolute truths answer our 
problems and satisfy our cognitive cravings. They are 
also attractive and valuable. And, further, there are 
an indefinite number of them about which common 
consent not only can be, but has been, obtained. The 
difference between Absolute and Pragmatic Truth lies 
in this, that, while the rationalist or intellectualist 
admits that attractiveness, value and utility are among 
the characteristics of truth, the pragmatist makes them 
its very essence. In Pragmatism the function of truth 
is not to give us knowledge of reality, but to enable us 
to get on better in life. A pragmatically true idea or judg- 
ment does not correspond with, or in any way manifest, 
the nature of reality; it is merely an idea which, as 
George Simmel puts it (Philosophie des Geldes, Chap. 3), 
‘““in connection with the entire and specific organism, 
its faculties and its needs, leads to useful results.” Pos- 
sibly some pragmatists may admit an objective reality 
which we strive to know; but in any case reality as 
known is not reality as it objectively is but reality as 
modified by our purposes, needs, interests, acceptance, 
selection and points of view. ‘‘ When the mind knows 
reality both are affected ’’ (Humanism, p.11). We speak 
of ‘* independent facts,’’ but really there is no such 
thing. “‘ Independent facts which we have merely to 
acknowledge are a figure of speech. The growth of our 
experience is ever transfiguring our facts for us, and it 
is only by an ex post facto fiction that we declare them 
to have been all along what they have come to mean for 
us.’’—(A xzioms as Postulates, p. 24, and cf. James’ Prag- 
matism, pp. 248, 249). Thus reality for the pragmatist 
is something which we and our ancestors have made by 
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the very acts by which we strive to know it. The human 
mind does not mirror reality, but transforms and even 
distorts it in order to accommodate it to its purposes 
and needs. The ideas by which we think, do not give 
us real knowledge of something which is objective and 
independent of ourselves, but are merely an elaborate 
system of symbols (Humanism, note to p. 98) by means 
of which the moulding of a thoroughly plastic reality is 
facilitated. The “real” and the “objective” are 
simply the product of habits of thought which have 
become more or less common to the race : they are that 
which it is socially convenient to recognise. 

Such a doctrine seems to destroy the very meaning of 
knowledge and of truth, and to render futile those very 
cognitive cravings which it pretends to satisfy. For 
what is knowledge except the apprehension by the mind 
of objective reality, and what is it we crave to know 
except the nature of the objective universe in which 
we live? All knowledge is purposive, all thought 
selective ; but the function of purpose is merely to guide 
us in the search for truth, and the function of selection 
to exclude irrelevant material. Purpose determines 
what we look for, not what we find. It enables us to 
frame hypotheses; but their verification comes from 
without. In a word, human needs prompt us to seek 
for knowledge, and human purposes determine more 
precisely what it is we seek to know; but the content of 
our thought, if our knowledge is to be knowledge at all, 
must come from the object, from reality itself, which 
exists and has its own nature independently of the 
thoughts of any human mind. 

Pragmatism, then, in so far as it is a theory of the 
nature of human knowledge and truth, leads inevitably 
to a sceptical Subjectivism, for it declares that reality as 
known and reality as it is are wholly different. or 
are the criteria of truth which the pragmatist has to sug- 
gest to us much more satisfactory than the epistemologi- 
cal speculations upon which they are based. Accord- 
ing to the maxim of Pierce, from which Pragmatism 
and Humanism have arisen, all truths must have 
‘* practical bearings,’ and must make “‘ a difference to 
action.’ Yet there seem to be many truths which are 
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not directly connected with action and which have of 
themselves no practical utility. Itis not easy to see, for 
instance, how the truth about the authorship of the 
Homeric poems can serve any practically useful pur- 
pose, in spite of the interest that would be attached to 
the discovery of such a truth; nor does there seem to be 
any practical utility in knowing whether the relative 
orbit of the double stars in 8 Lyrae is circular or ellipti- 
cal, or, again, whether Biogenesis or Abiogenesis is the 
truth about the beginning of life. Doubtless truth in 
general has a practical bearing on life, and especially is 
this the case with religious truth; but there are many 
truths to which the criterion is wholly inapplicable. 

Again the expression ‘‘ practical bearings’’ is ex- 
tremely vague, and before it can be used as a criterion 
of truth we must know what kind of practical bearings 
are meant. We are told that truth must satisfy our 
needs. But what needs? Primarily, if it be a question 
of religious truth, our emotional and volitional needs. 
But how are we to tell when these needs are satisfied ¢ 
Emotional needs are peculiarly unstable. They vary 
from moment to moment with our moods. Hence the 
same truth will sometimes fill us with the greatest con- 
fidence and the greatest enthusiasm, and at other times 
will plunge us into the depths of despair. Prof. James 
is wont touse this criterion in order to adjudicate 
between the rival claims of Theism and Materialism. 
The materialist’s view of the universe, it is urged, is 
impossible because it destroys all hope of future happi- 
ness and of the righting of present wrongs. But if hope 
is destroyed, fear, too, follows in its wake. Hence, for 
the carnal man, the pragmatic criterion would prove 
not the falsity, but the truth of Materialism. It is not 
Theism, but Materialism that satisfies his needs, since 
Materialism allows him to live as he pleases and to do as 
he wills, unmolested by any remorse of conscience, 
because hope and fear for him alike are dead. 

Nor can the ‘* hypotheses ’’ of Theism be established 
on merely pragmatic grounds for one who is more 
spiritually inclined. For, though, while in an opti- 
mistic mood, the idea of God and of a future life will 
appear to him attractive, beautiful, and satisfactory, 
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and will seem to enhance the value and significance of 
life; when his mood changes with the physical con- 
dition of his organism, life will assume a more gloomy 
aspect, the aim and purpose of existence will appear 
futile, deceptive, incapable of realisation, and hope will 
be abandoned. It is just at such a time that belief in 
God and in a future life would be of the greatest value, 
could the validity of this belief be demonstrated intel- 
lectually, either directly by the light of reason or 
indirectly through revelation; for then his belief would 
be raised to a position in which it would be independent 
of the fickle moods and varying emotions of our change- 
ful human nature, and so would possess real power and 
real vitality. But if the doctrines of Theism are merely 
hypotheses, unproved and unprovable on rational 
grounds, they are powerless to help us just when we 
feel most acutely the need of their help, for in such a 
crisis it is useless to appeal to our passional nature or 
to our personal experience in order to establish their 
validity. Indeed, the incompetence of emotional and 
voluntaristic criteria in the matter of religious truth is 
practically conceded by Professor James who admits 
that they must lead to contradiction. ‘‘ If radically 
tough,”’ he says, “* the hurly-burly of the sensible facts 
of nature will be enough for you, and you will need no 
religion at all. If radically tender, you will take up 
the more monistic form of religion. But if you are 
neither tough nor tender, . . . . it may seem to 
you that the type of pluralistic and moralistic religion 
. . . . is as good a religious synthesis as you are 
likely to find.” (Pragmatism, p. 301). 

On the other hand, religion is not merely an affair of 
the intellect; it is something in which our whole 
personality is concerned, and a religious system which 
fails to satisfy any one of the many demands which 
human nature has a right to make, is so far inadequate 
and incomplete. Nay, further, the essential truths of 
Christianity actually do satisfy our deepest needs. And 
this being so, it is surprising that Professor James, who 
professes to respect all that is of value in any religious 
belief, should treat with such scant courtesy “ the 
pompous robe of attributes with which the rationalist 
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clothes his God.” For these attributes are no mere 
“ dictionary adjectives;” but have all, directly or indi- 
rectly, a practical significance and worth. Thus, if 
God is not “ a se,” he, like us, must be dependent upon 
some other being to whom rather than to him our 
worship is due. If he is not “ necessary,” but liable 
to change, it is useless to appeal to him as the source 
of that perfect and eternal moral order which Prof. 
James declares to be one of the deepest needs of our 
breast (Pragmatism, pp. 106-7). If he is not “ one,” 
we may be serving the wrong God; and if not simple, 
how can we be sure that a process of disintegration may 
not at any moment set in. 

Again, if we consider revealed doctrines, we shall 
find that they too enhance the value of life and are 
capable of satisfying the deepest exigencies of our 
nature. What, for instance, could be more attractive 
and more valuable than the doctrine of a future life of 
eternal happiness? What more consoling than the 
doctrine of Purgatory where are destroyed the effects 
of sin which would otherwise have rendered us unfit 
to enter and incapable of enjoying the presence of God ! 
What more useful to society at large than the doctrine 
of Hell? Is there any means more powerful than this 
for the prevention of crime? And what more con- 
ducive to the careful training of future generations than 
the doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage ! 

Or, again, could one possibly conceive of any surer 
pledge of the intimacy of our future union with God 
than the doctrine of the Eucharist, in which that union 
is already begun while yet we are pilgrims on the face 
oftheearth? Finally, Prof. Mach has said that the aim 
of thought is to save ourselves the trouble of thinking 
any more than we can help. What better then for 
those who believe in the famous Princip der Denkéko- 
nomie, than an authority which by its infallible defini- 
tions of dogma places landmarks for the guidance of 
those who seek to attain, even in this world, a fuller 
knowledge of the God whom they worship, and which 
by its moral precepts sets up danger signals for the 
benefit of those who are prone to walk in dangerous 
places. 
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All religious dogmas, therefore, are useful. All must 
satisfy our needs. But I cannot agree that the truth of 
religious dogmas depends upon their utility or upon 
their power to satisfy our needs. On the contrary, as 
1 have already indicated, unless the truth of religious 
dogmas can be established independently of their utility, 
the latter is almost if not quite evanescent. Utility 
is a consequence of truth, not its essential nature. 
Religion must satisfy our human demands, but it can do 
so only by giving us knowledge of the nature and power 
of God, such that it may afford us in joy and in sorrow 
alike rational ground for hope that eventually good will 
gain the victory over evil, and that some day our nature 
will attain that perfect happiness, that perfect know- 
ledge, and that perfect moral life which alone can fully 
satisfy its craving and its needs. 

The value of religious doctrines presupposes their 
truth, and the ultimate criterion of credibility in reli- 
gious, as in other matters, is intellectual in character. 
‘truth has many characteristics. Hence there are many 
signs by which we may recognise the validity of a claim 
to truth. But, in the last instance, we are driven back 
upon evidence, upon the intrinsic reasonableness of the 
claim which a truth has upon our acceptance, upon the 
power which it has of eliciting our assent. Why dol 
assert that truth must satisfy my needs? Because it is 
evident that the fundamental needs of human nature 
cannot be futile. Why do I acknowledge that truth 
is useful Because I am convinced that omne ens est 
bonum, as well as verum, and that what really satisfies 
one of my needs must satisfy them all. And why so? 
Because my faculties are inseparably bound up together, 
because my intellect and my will, my senses and my 
appetites seem to be naturally adapted to function in 
harmony toward a common end, because, in a word, my 
nature is one and indivisible; all of which, when rightly 
understood, seems to me to be evident. Again, to take 
a religious dogma, why do I believe in the Immaculate 
Conception? For one reason because it is implied in 
the other doctrines of the Catholic Faith; but principally 
because it has been defined by the Church. But why 
do I believe what the Church defines? Why do I 
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accept the Catholic Faith! ‘The last answer seems to 
me to be because I am convinced of the intrinsic reason- 
ableness of the Catholic position, because that position 
taken in its entirety, presents to my intellect a claim 
to truth that is evidently so valid that I cannot 
reasonably resist it. Unquestionably my assent is 
largely due to grace. The Faith is a gift of God, and 
presupposes on His part an illuminatio intellectus and 
an inspiratio voluntatis of a supernatural order. I am 
not now concerned, however, with the causes of assent, 
but with the criterion of credibility, and that criterion 
is to my mind at bottom intellectual. Doubtless the 
emotions, and what the French call sentiment, may, 
and often do, play a part in the act of Faith; and most 
certainly good moral dispositions are its necessary con- 
dition. A carnal man cannot appreciate religious 
doctrines; and to appreciate religious doctrines means 
something more than to understand them, it means to 
realise their value, to be moved by them to a higher 
life, to be stirred to acts of desire and love towards the 
supreme Object of religious worship. Yet effects upon 
our moral life are not the criterion by which we judge 
of a religious claim, for in order to experience those 
effects we must believe; and, again, we may believe and 
yet remain morally unaffected : our faith may be dead. 
The emotions evoked by religious belief, on the other 
hand, may at times not only be the partial cause, but 
also in many cases the criterion by which de facto its 
value isestimated. And to this is due, I think, in large 
measure the great variety of religious belief which pre- 
vails outside the Church. Yet, even here, the criterion 
is in a sense intellectual. It is not merely that a man 
is impelled to believe by the emotional feelings aroused 
by the contemplation of the object of belief. He intel- 
lectualises his emotions, as it were; and argues that 
what brings him satisfaction and gives him peace of 
soul must be good and true. The argument, however, 
is invalid. For though what is true and good—given 
the required conditions on my part—must satisfy me 
emotionally as well as intellectually, what satisfies me 
emotionally is not necessarily good and true, unless it 
also satisfies me intellectually. Were the psychologist 
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able to unravel the intricacy of emotional feelings and 
so to analyse and classify them that we could state with 
certainty what emotions are the peculiar accompani- 
ment of the apprehension of truth, the emotions might 
serve as useful criteria. But this is impossible. The 
emotional accompaniment of an intellectual act depends 
upon such a multitude of conditions—habit, environ- 
ment, prejudice, state of bodily health—and the appre- 
hension of error sub specie veritatis is so obviously 
accompanied by emotional satisfaction that emotional 
criteria are wholly unreliable. 

Sentiment as understood by the French Philosophie 
de L’Action is in a different case. It is not so much an 
emotional feeling as a cognitive act, vague, indeter- 
minate, intuitive, yet intellectual in nature. It is the 
product of raisonnements sourds as opposed to raison- 
nements clairs et précises. It is continually striving to 
express itself in more definite form, and the formule 
which result are again accompanied by a sentiment 
which urges us on to further explicit truth. Hence, 
says M. Blondel, though in error, if humble and docile, 
under the influence of grace a man may “ live in the 
direction of integral truth, and so belong to the soul, if 
not to the body of the Church.” And this is true, 
granted that there be some kind of supernatural faith. 
But in order to live really in the direction of integral 
truth, it is the intellectual rather than the feeling aspect 
of Sentiment that must predominate. A man must 
strive after knowledge rather than after emotional satis- 
faction. If he prefer the latter there is grave danger 
that his faith may become static, may cease to grow, and 
that, wrongly estimating the practical and emotional 
aspects of the Christian religion as of far greater value 
than the insight it gives us into the mysteries of God, 
he will no longer strive after objective truth, will cease 
to care whether he advance in the knowledge of things 
divine, and will content himself with what he may call 
“communion with God,” but what may be really little 
more than quasi-hysterical feeling and emotional self- 
satisfaction. 

The pragmatist realises to some extent the unsatis- 
factory character of purely emotional and volitional 
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criteria, or at any rate he realises that they cannot pos- 
sibly be more than partial criteria of truth. “Truth 
must solve our logical as well as our practical problems.” 
“It must put us into such working touch with our 
surroundings as to handle them better intellectually 
as well as practically.” (Pragmatism, pp. 212, 213.) Upon 
this both Dr. Schiller and Prof. James are agreed. And 
at first sight this “ intellectual satisfaction,’ which is 
declared to be essential to truth, appears to be but the 
venerable criterion of objective evidence rehabilitated 
in a more pragmatic dress. But in reality this intel- 
lectual criterion is nothing more than an intellectualised 
form of the criterion of utility. To be “ satisfied intel- 
lectually” does not mean that we really know reality, but 
merely that by means of concepts and other symbolic 
forms of thought we are able to make “short cuts ” 
which “ outstrip the tardy consecutions of the things 
themselves, and sweep us on towards our ultimate ter- 
mini in a far more labour-saving way than the following 
of trains of sensible perception ever could.” (The 
Meaning of Truth, p. 113.) Theory in Pragmatism is 
wholly subordinate to practice. Hence to get a logical 
problem answered ultimately means nothing more than 
that we have attained the fulfilment of a practical pur- 
pose and the satisfaction of a practical need. 

Thus we have advanced no further than we were a 
moment ago; for utility in some shape or form is 
still our only criterion of truth. Yet it cannot be our 
ultimate criterion, for we may still ask how we know 
when our needs are really satisfied by the useful con- 
sequences to which truth has led. 

In answer to this difficulty the pragmatist points out 
that ideas which lead to useful consequences, whether 
of the intellectual or of the practical order, tend to 
become permanent; and that hence those ways of think- 
ing are true which have become habitual and have 
acquired a kind of biological immunity from change. 
In other words, the pragmatist transforms the logical 
necessity of truth into a psychological necessity, and 
explains it as arising from force of habit. But the 
psychological necessity of certain forms of thought, 
especially if it be due ultimately to the utility of such 
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forms of thought, which is of course relative to human 
needs, cannot make truth really objective. Moreover, 
habits vary considerably. Hence truth, too, will vary, 
and must always be—as Dr. Schiller expressly states— 
more or less a personal matter. 

As, however, the pragmatist feels that he is here at 
variance with common sense and that he has not really 
got out of the Subjectivism into which his epistemo- 
logical speculations had landed him, he has recourse 
to yet another criterion, this time a collective one, viz., 
common consent, which is to give back to truth that 
objectivity of which the subjective and _ personal 
character of human needs and purposes have deprived 
it. “ That is true which is normal enough to secure 
the acceptance of any man of sound mind.” But the 
“ objectivity ” thus restored is only a “ normal objec- 
tivity,” and does not make truth objectively valid in 
any intelligible sense of that term. For truths which 
are held in common by many men are in the pragmatic 
theory still truths which man has made, and are, there- 
fore, neither more nor less valid than those created by 
the individual mind. The ultimate criterion of truth 
cannot be a collective one, if for no other reason than 
that we should still require criteria by which to deter- 
mine whether we truly know the beliefs of our fellow 
men and whether these beliefs have secured acceptance 
sufficiently “ normal ” to validate their truth. 

It is clear then that no pragmatic criterion of truth, 
neither practical bearings, nor difference to action, nor 
biological immunity, nor psychological necessity, nor 
common consent, can, if taken by itself, fulfil the func- 
tion for which it has been called into existence. Hence, 
the pragmatist, driven thus from one criterion to 
another, and finding none which is capable of affording 
him a sure basis for the edifice of truth, has applied to 
truth a method analogous to that which Bentham 
applied to happiness. That is true, he says, which 
affords us the maximum combination of satisfactions. 
This, though applied by Prof. James particularly to the 
case of Science, seems to be the final answer which the 
pragmatist has to give in the matter of truth. And yet, 
of all the criteria which Pragmatism has suggested, it is 
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the least practicable, and the most beset with difficulties. 
lf we ask what “ satisfaction ” means, we are told that 
it is indefinable. If we ask whose satisfactions are 
referred to, we are informed that for concrete truth it 
is “ satisfactions to oneself.” If we then point out that 
this makes truth purely subjective and relative to the 
individual, permission is given us to substitute the sum 
of satisfactions to society or to the élite of the scientific 
world. And if we now enquire whether in this sum 
each person is to count for one and not more than one, 
though we are told that every man has a vote in the 
making of truth, we are not told whether plural voting 
is or is not admitted, nor is any mention made of the 
qualifications necessary for obtaining the franchise. 
Finally, if we ask for a scale of satisfactions we are 
informed that we have misunderstood the meaning of 
the humanistic theory of truth, that satisfactoriness for 
the pragmatist is measured by a multitude of standards, 
and that while some regard consistency between truth 
and novel fact as the most imperious claimant, others 
hark back to emotional claims and others to social agree- 
ment. 

Pragmatic attempts to formulate criteria of truth on 
the basis that truth is merely a value which satisfies 
our needs must inevitably end in failure. Utility can- 
not be the ultimate test of truth, for we require a further 
criterion by which to judge (1) whether consequences 
are really useful, and (2) whether these consequences 
really follow from the hypotheses or postulates from 
which we suppose them to follow. The proposition 
“This is a consequence of that,” and the proposition 
“ This is useful,” both present a claim to truth, and are 
as much in need of verification as any other proposition. 
Hence, the pragmatist, unless after all he is to become 
an intuitionist, must provide us with criteria by which 
to test these claims. This he fails to do; for it is in 
fact by direct experience that we judge of the utility of 
consequences and by an intuition that we judge of the 
validity of a logical sequence. The laws of formal logic, 
which the pragmatist allows must never be violated, are 
at bottom intuitional in character; and their validity is 
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presupposed by every argument which attempts to dis- 
prove this and to show that they began life in the first 
instance as postulates. To assert that the principle of 
contradiction is only psychologically necessary, and 
that in order to be validated it must be applied and 
experimented upon, involves us at once in Scepticism. 
For if the necessity of the principle is merely psycho- 
logical, we can never know that it is really valid. To 
postulate its validity may lead to useful results, but it 
is not thereby validated, since in asserting that these 
results follow from the postulation of the principle we 
have not, only assumed the validity of our deductive 
reasoning, but also the validity of the principle of con- 
tradiction itself, inasmuch as our statement implies that 
its contradictory is false. 

Thus the pragmatist in the last resource is forced to 
become either an intuitionist or a sceptic; and unfor- 
tunately he seems to prefer the latter alternative. Con- 
sequently it is impossible for the Catholic to adopt such 
a theory without sacrificing that which he holds most 
dear, viz., the certainty of his belief in the revealed 
truth of his religion. Doubtless there is much to be 
said in favour of the Postulatory or Experimental 
Theory of knowledge. In many cases experiment is 
necessary in order to validate a principle or to verify 
a claim to truth, and it is quite possible that many 
principles which we take to be self-evident are really 
verified postulates. But this cannot hold universally. 
Principles which are presupposed by every process of 
reasoning, if they are to be true at all, must be true 
intuitively. The apprehension of facts, too, and the 
subsumption which this involves, is often immediate 
and the validity of the process evident. Otherwise no 
subsumption could be verified at all, since we subsume 
again in every act by which we attempt to verify it; and 
no hypothesis or theory established, since each presup- 
poses a knowledge of objective fact. The doctrine that 
cognition is a process of postulation and experiment, is 
true within limits, but cannot be true, as the pragmatist 
affirms, of all. Indeed what Dr. Schiller has said of 
Absolutism is true of his own philosophy. The prag- 
matist is led astray by the strange delight which he feels 

c 
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in wide generalisation merely as such, a generalisation 
which, when pursued without reference to the ends 
which it subserves, and without regard to its actual 
functioning, often results in a sort of “ logical vertigo.” 
Finding that some of our so-called axioms are postulates 
he assumes that all are such. Observing that experi- 
mental verification is frequently necessary, he concludes 
that this is always the case. And, lastly, having, dis- 
covered that interest and purpose are the conditions 
without which we should never seek after knowledge, 
he assigns to them a universal and all-prevailing influ- 
ence which affects not only the intent but also the con- 
tent of thought. Thus he defeats his own end, for his 
original purpose was to re-establish metaphysics on a 
surer basis; whereas, instead of this, he has undermined 
not only metaphysics but every species of truth. If in 
knowledge we cannot distinguish between what is due 
to the mind and what to reality, we can never know at 
all, and no man has any right to say that his truths are 
any more true than those of somebody else. 

Doubtless such a view is extremely tolerant, but it 
is tolerant only because it is hopelessly sceptical. If 
we abstract from the sceptical conclusions to which we 
are logically driven by pragmatic principles, Pragma- 
tism is certainly not less, and possibly more, intolerant 
than an absolute theory of truth. If truth be identified 
with utility, and if error be always useless, one who 
persists in his errors is not only useless to society, but 
is a positive danger; for, so far from assisting, he does 
but hinder and thwart, the efforts of others to promote 
the welfare of the community in which he lives. Hence, 
that community is perfectly justified in taking measures 
to put an end to a nuisance of this kind, either by forcing 
the individual to take his share in labouring for the 
general good, or by placing him in some other environ- 
ment where he will cease to be harmful. Indeed, by 
this means, that general agreement w hich is to give to 
pragmatic truth its “ objective ” value would be brought 
about far more effectively and more surely than by 
that haphazard process which we are wont to dignify by 
the title of evolution. To one who in this way should 
advocate intolerance on pragmatic grounds, there seems 
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to be but one reply. Pragmatic truth is not collective 
but individual. It is not that which promotes the 
welfare of the race, but that which satisfies one’s per- 
sonal needs. Truth varies as individuals vary. hat 
is true for one man need not be true for his neighbours; 
and a metaphysic which is for one individual wholly 
satisfactory may be altogether repugnant to another 
whose personal character and idiosyncrasy is different. 
If this, then, is pragmatic truth, to be tolerant is clearly 
to be guilty of a crime. But on the other hand, one 
who adopts such a view is not merely a pragmatist but 
a sceptic. In fact the choice which Dr. Schiller puts 
before us in the article which was the occasion of the 
present paper is not a choice between infallibility and 
toleration—for these, as we have seen, are not incom- 
patible—but between infallibility and Scepticism. 
Kither there are absolute truths or else there are no 
truths worthy of the name. Either some truths are 
self-evident, and some facts appear to us as they really 
are, or else no truth is more than a claim, verifiable only 
by other claims, and, therefore, ever remaining a claim. 
And, of the two alternatives, the former is certainly 
preferable; for, if it forces us to hold that we are right 
and others wrong, at any rate it places knowledge within 
our reach, and so renders possible a rational belief in 
the dogmas of a revealed religion and in that higher 
infallibility which belongs to a Church which God Him- 
self has promised to preserve from all error, so that it 
may be a sure and unerring guide in the way of 
salvation. 
LESLIF J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 
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An HistToricaL REVIEW. 


Few are now disposed to question the existence of a real 
development in the teaching of the Church. The his- 
torical records brought within our reach, especially 
through the critical activity of the last century, leave 
us little room for doubt that among the dogmas and 
doctrines of the present day there are truths to be 
found that, though implied in the action of the Church 
or easily deducible from the doctrines she clearly 
taught, were not themselves expressly formulated in 
earlier times. And while this has been especially 
emphasized in reference to matters of belief, it can 
hardly be denied that the principle may also be applied 
to doctrines that affect the ethical value of human con- 
duct and govern the practical affairs of life. And the 
reason is plain. The Church is not merely the custo- 
dian of the speculative truths involved in Revelation : 
she is equally the teacher and guardian of the moral 
code. And as she can develop or modify her dogmatic 
formule to suit the requirements of succeeding cen- 
turies, so can she develop, and adapt to the changing 
circumstances of the times and the varying needs of the 
people committed to her charge, the principles of moral 
conduct once delivered to the saints. 

Examples of such development may easily be found. 
The decree on Frequent Communion has led to the sup- 
pression of not a few statements in our theological text- 
books that were previously regarded as practically cer- 
tain. The attitude of the Church on the question of 
interest and usury furnishes an instructive instance of 
the varying application of the general principles of 
justice to the different stages and developments of indus- 
trial life." The Encyclical Rerum Novarum, dealing 


* See the article on the subject in the present number of this Review. 
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with the mutual relations and duties of capital and 
labour, enunciated principles that, at a less highly de- 
veloped stage of social and commercial activity, might 
reasonably have been questioned even by those who 
were thoroughly in harmony with the general teaching 
of the Catholic world. The rise and growth of Proba- 
bilism, and its tacit acceptance and approval by the 
Church, embodied a still more striking and important 
development, extending, as it did, to every possible 
sphere of human conduct and leading to conclusions 
that the moral teachers of an earlier date would at first 
sight have regarded as unusual and startling. And a 
similar development may, we feel confident, be traced in 
connexion with the Sacrament of Penance and, though 
in a less marked degree, with the special question we 
have selected for treatment—the question of the Seal. 

Not that the general principle exactly was questioned. 
The obligation to secrecy, naturally involved in the 
divine command to confess, and the incompatibility of 
a violation of the Seal with the general adoption by the 
faithful of the means of grace provided in the sacred 
tribunal, were manifestly too clear to escape the notice 
of those whose function it was to administer the Sacra- 
ment. This we might conclude on general principles. 
From the actual records of the time, however, we hope 
in the following pages to make it clear that, though the 
obligation was not always understood in the same strict 
sense as at present, though the various circumstances 
involving its violation were not so clearly defined, 
though the penitents did not insist on secrecy so strictly 
as they do to-day, and though for centuries there was no 
strict ecclesiastical legislation on the subject, yet the 
general principle was admitted and accepted as a rule 
of conduct by those to whom the Church entrusted the 
power of the Keys. 

In determining whether a certain course of action 
involves a violation of the Seal, it is universally admitted 
that one of the fundamental tests is the attitude of the 
penitent himself : if he authorises such a course, the con- 
fessor is free to act, whatever be the abstract merits of 
the case. And while the attitude of the penitent must 
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generally be ascertained from his own express declara- 
tion, it might, we feel sure, in exceptional circumstances, 
be gathered from the universal, well-defined and unques- 
tionable attitude of the whole community. Now the 
ordinary Catholic of the present day, awake to all the 
influences of modern life and acquainted with the lights 
and shadows of Christian history, has some difficulty 
in realizing the high ideals fostered by the early Church 
and the heroic measures the early disciples of Christ 
deemed it prudent to adopt in order to regain their lost 
baptismal innocence. Born in a milder age, when the 
rigid discipline of former times has been considerably 
modified, he insists that, no matter how serious his 
crimes, his return to God shall be, as far as possible, 
unnoticed by the world : and the Church, ready to adapt 
her canons to the reasonable spirit of the time, shrouds 
in secrecy the path he has to follow. With the early 
Christians it was not so. They did not shrink from 
public discipline. Their ideal was the ideal of St. Paul, 
who regarded all Christians as “ saints,” or of St. John, 
who said “Whosoever is born of God committeth not sin : 
for His seed abideth in him, and he cannot sin because 
he is born of God.”' Converts from the pleasures of 
pagan Roman life, renouncing in many cases the ties 
of family and friendship to attach themselves to a 
society which the cultured world of Rome regarded as 
merely another offshoot of Oriental superstition, called 
in thousands to seal with their blood their adoption of 
the faith, their life was a warfare of which we at the 
present day can form but a slight conception, and their 
virtues of an heroic quality such as even the holiest of 
Christians now are seldom called upon to exercise. 
Stainless life being no special prerogative, they were 
naturally somewhat intolerant of those who, ‘ having 
once tasted the heavenly gift, had fallen away,’ and they 
regarded a certain amount of public exposure as a fitting 
penalty for those who had stained their baptismal 
purity and proved false to the Christian’s calling. Rely- 
ing on the terrible words in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ 
not a few were disposed to maintain that for the fallen 


t Joh. iii, 9. 2 vi, 4-8. 
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Christian there was no further hope; and, though the 
Church did not countenance the doctrine, she restricted 
the reception of Penance to a single time, and taught 
the sinner to regard himself as happy if, by a public 
atonement of many years or even of a life-time, he 
secured peace and reconciliation in the end. Hence 
they did not shrink, as we do now, from inviting the 
attention of the faithful and begging their prayers and 
intercession when they did penance for their private 
crimes; hence, while the theologians of the present day 
rightly lay down the principle that “ for hidden sins a 
public act cannot be imposed as penance, nor anything 
which the penitent cannot fulfil without arousing in 
the minds of others a suspicion that a grave sin has 
been committed, inasmuch as it involves a certain viola- 
tion of the Seal,”' the early teachers and confessors saw 
things in a different light and adopted a different prin- 
ciple. 

That in the early centuries public penance, as distinct 
from public confession, was imposed for secret sins there 
appears to be no manner of doubt. We have the unani- 
mous testimony of all the witnesses. For almost a 
century after the death of the apostles, we have only a 
few brief records of Christian life, and they do not fur- 
nish sufficient evidence to formulate a definite consistent 
theory. Towards the close of the second century, how- 
ever, a little light is thrown on the subject. St. 
Ireneus was an intelligent spectator of the practice 
then prevailing, and had, moreover, gathered up the 
various traditions of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
lie gives us an account of certain women in his own 
neighbourhood who had been betrayed by heretics into 
practices of immorality. “ Heretics,” he tells us, 
“secretly corrupted the women who learned this doc- 
trine from them. . . . . Some (of the women) did 
penance publicly, but others, whom shame would not 
allow, and who in a way despaired of obtaining God’s 
pardon, either fell from the faith entirely or remained 
in a state of indecision.” The sin in question was 


* Lehmkuhl: Theol. Mor. I1., p. 259. (ed. 1887). 
* Adv. Hacr., L. 1., c. 6, 18. Migne t. VIL., c. 508, 592 
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secret, as is manifest from the words quoted and from all 
the circumstances of the case; nor has anyone suggested 
that the women made it public by proclaiming their 
crimes to the world before applying to the Church for 
sacramental absolution. Yet Irenzus states that a 
public penance was the consequence. He is merely, of 
course, recording facts and does not give the general 
principle. But he makes it quite clear that, in the 
particular instance with which he deals, the alternative 
to the adoption of public penance was a state of 
despair culminating in certain cases in a complete 
renunciation of the Christian faith. 

As regards the practice of the african Church, Ter- 
tullian is our most satisfactory witness. In his tract 
on Penance, addressed to the Catechumens towards the 
close of the second century, he lays down the general 
maxim that “for all crimes of flesh or spirit, deed or will” 
—for secret and internal sins, therefore, as well as for ex- 
ternal and public—“ God has engaged to give pardon 
through penance.” The “penance” is twofold—that of the 
Catechumen in preparation for Baptism and that of the 
fallen Christian. This latter, he tells us, is not merely 
an internal sorrow : it must be externated in a special 
kind of ‘act.’ “That act is the exomologesis, whereby we 
confess oursinstothe Lord. . . . . and this exomo- 
logesis is a discipline for man’s prostration and humilia- 
tion, enjoining a demeanour calculated to move mercy. 
With regard also to the very dress and food, it com- 
mands the penitent to lie in sackcloth and ashes, to 
cover his body in mourning, to lay his spirit low in sor- 
row, to exchange for severe treatment the sins which 
he has committed : moreover, to know no food and drink 
but such as is plain, not for the stomach’s sake, to wit, 
but the soul’s: for the most part, however, to feed 
prayers on fastings, to groan, to weep and moan unto 
the Lord his God, to roll before the feet of the priests 
and kneel to God’s dear ones: to enjoin on all the 
brethren to be ambassadors to bear his supplications 
before God.” A text such as this, written when Ter- 
tullian was still a Catholic, is an eloquent testimony to 


1 De Poen. IX., 3-4. 
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the current practice of the Church. And the argument 
is strengthened by his subsequent remarks, directed 
specially against those who were guilty of purely pri- 
vate sins. “ Yet most men,” he says, “ either shun this 
work as being a public exposure of themselves, or else 
defer it from day to day, . . . . more mindful of 
modesty than of salvation; just like men who, having 
contracted some malady in the more private parts of 
the body, avoid the privity of physicians and so perish 
with their own bashfulness. . . . . When you cast 
yourself at the brethren’s knees you are handling Christ, 
you are entreating Christ.”’ And again : “ If you shrink 
from exomologesis, consider in your heart hell which 
exomologesis will extinguish for you, and reflect first on 
the magnitude of the punishment that you may not 
hesitate about the adoption of the remedy. 


Therefore, since you know that after the first bulwarks 
of the Lord’s baptism there still remains for you in 
exomologesis a second reserve of aid against hell, why 
do you desert your own salvation? . . . . If wedo 
hide anything from the knowledge of man, shall we 


equally conceal it from God? Is it better to be damned 
in secret than absolved in public?” The conclusive 
force of statements like these would only be weakened 
by elaborate comment. It would be almost impossible 
to imagine words more completely out of harmony with 
the theory of private atonement for secret sins. For 
“all crimes of flesh or spirit, deed or will,” for every 
sin, in fact, which rendered the sinner liable to the pains 
of hell—and Tertullian knew just as well as we that 
secret sins are not necessarily venial—there was 
imposed a discipline the publicity of which is empha- 
sized in every page of the tract before us. 

His testimony is supported by that of St. Cyprian fifty 
years later. True, the evidence is mainly negative, for 
St. Cyprian, like the other early Fathers, has unfor- 
tunately left us no detailed exposition of the principles 
that guided him in the infliction of public penitential 


1 Ibid. X., 1-2. 


* De Poen. XII., 1-5; X., 7-8. ‘‘ Damnatum latere quam palam 
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discipline. But the fact that in his numerous letters 
and in his tract “ On the Lapsed ”—our main sources of 
information regarding his views on Penance—he draws 
no distinction between private and public sin is not 
without its significance; especially when we remember 
that the doctrines of Tertullian were well known in the 
African Church and would have called for comment, 
had the ecclesiastical authorities been disposed to regard 
them as erroneous. Nor is he altogether silent on the 
subject. Dealing with those who had fallen in the 
Decian persecution and who asked for reconciliation 
before the full period of their penance was accomplished, 
he remarks, “ How much stronger in faith and better 
inspired by salutary fear are they who, though stained 
neither by idolatrous sacrifice nor by the crime of pro- 
curing certificates thereof, still, because they merely 
thought of such a thing, confess it with grief and sim- 
plicity before the priests of God, discharge the exomolo- 
gesis which their conscience demands, proclaim the 
heavy weight that hangs upon their souls, and seek the 
salutary remedy even for minor and moderate offences, 


knowing that it is written— God is not mocked, God 
cannot be derided nor circumvented nor deluded by 


9991 


deceptive cunning. Exomologesis had a definite 
meaning in St. Cyprian’s time, and it is of the public 
penance that he is speaking all through the tract: the 
sins in question were purely internal : yet the omission 
of exomologesis was tantamount to a practical denial 
of the Scriptural statement that “God is not mocked nor 
derided.” All of which goes to show that, when a 
serious canonical crime was confessed, the fact of its 
being secret was regarded as quite immaterial. 
Any doubts we might still retain regarding the prac- 
a of the Western Church are effectually removed by 
Ambrose’s work on Penance, written towards the 
poe of the fourth century. Treating of the Novatians 
who maintained that, while the Church might subject 
to public penance sinners guilty of the graver crimes, 
she could not pretend to absolve them, “he asks: “ If 
there be anyone who, being guilty of secret crimes, 


* De Lapsis, XXVIII. 
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applies himself earnestly to do penance for them for the 
sake of Christ, how can he get his reward, if communion’ 
be denied him‘ My wish is that the guilty one should 
hope for pardon: that he should ask it with tears and 
groans and with the mournful supplication of all the 
faithful: . . . . and, after his reconciliation has 
been postponed once or twice, that he should form the 
conviction that his petition has been too remiss: that 
he should weep more than before, return in humbler 
guise than ever, clasp and kiss the feet of the faithful 
and bathe them with his tears.”” Some commentators 
question the argument drawn from the text. They 
pin their faith to a forlorn hope. The sins were cer- 
tainly private, the discipline imposed unquestionably 
public : nor is there a single word in the whole treatise 
to indicate that a secret penance was the penalty for 
secret sin. 

From the writings of Origen we might quote many a 
text to show that the Eastern Church adopted a similar 
discipline. Let the following suffice : “He who for his 
sins makes confession to God. . . . knowing what 
punishment awaits the sinner after death, is the author 
of the text “ My friends and neighbours have drawn near 
and stood against me, explaining how much a mau must 
suffer when he turns to penance and improvement of 
life, how his friends and neighbours desert him and 
stand away from him because he turns to exomologesis 
for his sin.” If there was a private penance for secret 
sins—for even they entail punishment in the future 
life—would the world necessarily be so shocked by the 
evidence of the sinner’s guilt that even his friends would 
treat him asaleper‘/ “ If, therefore,” he continues, “ a 
man of this kind, mindful of his crime, confesses the 
sins he committed and disregards those who abuse him 
and sneer at him, so that he refuse to hide and conceal 
his stains and be a whited sepulchre, which without 
appears beautiful to men but within is full of all un- 
cleanliness and of dead men’s bones, . . . . and if 


P absolution and reconciliation, of which the Eucharist was a 
pledge. 


* De Poen., Lu. I., ¢. XVI. = Migne XVI.; 495. — ** Si quis occulta 
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the friends begin to detest the man they once admired 
and reject his friendship when he refuses to conceal 
his guilt, to these the text applies.”" The text speaks 
volumes. Before he entered on his discipline of pen- 
ance the sinner was, of course, a sepulchre * full of all 
uncleanliness and of dead men’s bones,’ but at least there 
was no external evidence to indicate the fact. Yet the 
penance changed all that. 

And what held in Origen’s time held equally in the 
century that followed. For that we have the evidence 
of SS. Gregory and Basil. The latter is, perhaps, our 
best witness, for in the eighty-four canons comprised 
in the three canonical epistles he gives a detailed list of 
offences, with the penance appropriate to each, without 
ever drawing a distinction between public and private 
sins, in so far as regards the penance they entailed. 
Once he mitigates the discipline for a certain class of 
secret offenders, but the apparent exception only proves 
the rule. The 34th canon runs as follows: “Our 
fathers have not ordained that there should be a pub- 
lication of the crime of married women who, having 
allowed themselves to fall into a life of unchastity, 
accuse themselves of it or have been convicted of it in 
any way whatever, lest they might be exposed to death 
in case their fault came to be discovered: they have 
decreed, however, that they should remain‘in the ranks 
of the co-standers until the period of their penance be 
accomplished.”* For reasons of prudence the penance 
in this case, though still public to a certain extent, was 
so tempered that no definite conclusions could be drawn 
from its infliction. The inference is plain. When 
there were no such extrinsic reasons, the full canonical 
legislation was allowed to take its course. 

It would be useless to protract the proof much further. 
Two general remarks will suffice. First. The early 
Fathers divide sins into three classes, for the first of 
which they assign a public penance, for the other 
two a private. In regard to the first they make no dis- 
tinction between public and private sins. Are we justi- 
fied, then, in attributing to them a doctrine that none 


1 Hom. in Ps. 37. M. XII., 1880. 
2 ii, Ep. 
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of them ever took the trouble to express, or in reading 
into the early records a principle that was definitely 
formulated only at a much later date? Secondly. There 
are many indications that for those who confessed, the 
penance, though the same in kind, was less prolonged 
than for those who were convicted. Now at the time 
there was practically no distinction between the inter- 
nal and the external fora of the Church.? The faith- 
ful considered it a duty to report a sinner to the 
ecclesiastical courts and have penance inflicted on him, 
whether he wished it or not. What, therefore, were 
the crimes for which a modified penance was imposed ? 
Clearly those of a private character, for whose com- 
mission no proof could be offered beyond the free avowal 
of the penitent himself.’ 

It must be borne in mind, however, as we have already 
suggested, that, though the penance was public, the 
confession generally was private. None of the writers 
we have quoted speak of an obligation to confess in 
public, nor has any evidence been adduced that a public 
confession, though often recommended, was ever gene- 
rally regarded as essential. Tertullian, for example, 
gives a full account of the various details of public 
penance : his omission of any reference to a correspond- 
ing confession is a fair indication that there was no 
such practice. The Church, moreover, at the time, 
emphasized the similarity between the penitents proper 
and the Catechumens, and Tertullian tells us expressly 
that the confession of the latter was secret. Whether 
Origen ever recommended a public confession seems 
doubtful : at all events it is clear from his statement 
that the introductory confession was made in private 
to the priest and that no public steps were to be taken 


* See Migne, Theol. Curs. Comp. XX. 384 sqq. 
? Ibid. 364 sqq. 
3 Cf. Morinus, De Poen., L. ii., cc. v, iz. 


* De Bap. XX. ‘‘ Nobis gratulandum est si non publice confitemur.”’ 
&e. 
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except on his advice." That there were abuses we are 
not disposed to deny. It will suffice to mention the 
custom that began to grow up in Campania in the fifth 
century of reading out before the assembled faithful 
a full list of the sins that the penitents confessed.” The 
abuse was promptly condemned by Pope LeolI. Strong 
in the spirit and tradition of four centuries of Christian 
life, he was able to denounce the indiscriminate impo- 
sition of public confession as a violation of the rule 
derived from the Apostles.’ 

Making all due allowance, however, for that restric- 
tion, we may gather from the records that the feelings 
of the penitents in regard to a partial publication of 
their guilt were radically different from ourown. That 
the confessors realized the obligation of saving their 
penitents from all unnecessary consequences is plain 
enough :* and among such consequences they must 
surely have reckoned a gratuitous publication of the 
sins confessed. But it was understood as a vague 
moral obligation, uncertain in its ultimate consequences, 
defined as yet by no competent authority, prescribed by 
no legislative body. Hence, in the works of the early 
Fathers we find no reference to the Seal in our accep- 
tation of the term. In all the penitential canons of the 
first four centuries, dealing with a multitude of various 
offences, we look in vain for any reference to its pos- 
sible violation. And, while the omission may be taken 
to indicate how well the general moral obligation must 
have been observed, it implies as well, when contrasted 
with the treatment the question receives in our 
modern text-books of theology, how little the faithful 
insisted on the rights which a deeper study of the sub- 
ject led later theologians to maintain they possessed. 


* Hom. 2 in Ps. 37. ** If he (the spiritual physician) shall judge your 
disease to be such as should be laid open and cured before the whole 
assembly of the Church . . . . this should be done deliberately 
and discreetly and in obedience to the advice of such a skilled 
physician.”’ 

* Leo ad Ep. Camp, &c. M. t. 54, col. 1210. ‘‘ Ne de singulorum 
peccatorum libello scripta professio publice recitetur.”’ 

*** Contra apostolicam regulam presumptio ”’ 

* St. Basil’s rule given above. 
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An age that had to encounter the might of pagan per- 
secution and was face to face with fundamental dog- 
matic problems had little leisure for an elaborate 
analysis of every department of the moral code. The 
early Christians may be pardoned for not having closely 
scrutinized an obligation which the moral instinct of 
the confessor taught him to observe sufficiently, and on 
which the faithful, who regarded themselves as one 
small family set apart from a pagan world, did not very 
strongly insist. We can imagine the reply of Tertul- 
lian, had some penitent objected that a course of public 
discipline was inconsistent with a due observance of 
the Seal. “ The time when, if ever, such a danger is 
great is when the penance is a butt for jeering speech in 
the presence of insulters, when one man raises himself 
on his neighbour’s ruin, and when there is upward cla- 
mouring over the prostrate. But among friends and 
fellow-servants, with hope, fear, joy, grief and suffering 
in common, why do you look upon them as different 
from you? Why fly from those who are subject to the 
same misfortunes as yourself’ The body cannot feel 
gladsome at the trouble of any one member: it must 
necessarily join with one consent in the grief and in 
labouring for the remedy.”' Two centuries later St. 
Ambrose’s reply would have been couched in similar 
terms. “ Let the Church weep for you: let her wash 
out your fault with her tears. Are you ashamed to 
secure the patronage of the faithful? There is nothing 
in that matter that should make you blush, except the 
non-avowal of your guilt : for we are all sinners.”” The 
answer satisfied Christians then: it would hardly 
= them now, for times have changed and so have 
they. 

And indeed there are indications that the change was 
creeping in towards the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the fifth. The previous practice was 
eminently suited to a small community of extraordinary 
sanctity, intent above all things on making reparation 
for its sins, and more or less regardless of the mere tem- 
porary consequences. With the spread of the faith, 


* De Poen. X., 4, 5. 
? De Poen. I1., 10. M. t. 16, ec. 520. 
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however, and the general reception of the pagan world, 
both Roman and barbarian, within the fold of the 
Church, the old landmarks had to be removed and pro- 
vision made for the requirements of the plain man with 
no strong pretentions to heroic virtue. The Eastern 
Church was the first to take a decided step by abolish- 
ing public penance, in the year 390, and substituting 
our present system in its place. In the West things 
moved more slowly. The newer spirit began to make 
itself felt about the time of St. Augustine, as is clear 
from his somewhat divergent views about the proper 
treatment of the sinner. He sometimes speaks as 
though every grievous sin—public or private, for he 
draws no distinction—should be visited with public pen- 
ance. “ Do not,” he exhorts the Catechumens, “ commit 
those sins for which you must be separated from the 
body of Christ. They whom you see doing penance 
have committed crimes or enormities. That is why 
they do it. For, if their sins were light, daily prayer 
would suffice to blot them out.” But then again he 
tells us that “ the evil should die where it has arisen,”’ 
and that a Christian is not to be scandalized if he sees 
a sinner approaching communion, for “ many are cor- 
rected as Peter was,”* without undergoing a public dis- 
cipline. In a sermon, attributed to him and probably 
his, the view is expressed more clearly : “ Let the sinners 
come to the bishops by whom the keys are administered 
in the Church. So that, if a man’s sin be not merely 
a grievous evil to himself but a source of scandal to 
others, and if this course seem to be for the best interests 
of the Church, he will not refuse to discharge his pen- 
ance before many or even before all the faithful.”* The 
principle generally gained ground, though not adopted 
as a general rule till the close of the seventh century. 
From that date, however, the Western Church may be 
said to have fallen into line with the East : public pen- 
ance for secret sin was a thing of the past. 


1 De Sym. ad catech., c. 7. Cf. Sermo. 351, c. 4, &e. 
2 Ser. 82, n. 11. 

3** Multi corriguntur ut Petrus.”’ 

4 Serm. 351. 
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That the gradual decay of the public discipline should 
have as its counterpart a more marked insistence on the 
observance of the Seal is only what we might 
naturally expect: both sprang from a common cause, 
the growing dislike, namely, of the Christian com- 
munity to be punished in public for crimes of which 
the world knew nothing. The abolition of public pen- 
ance in the East was due to a strong protest against 
the publication of a sin confessed, or, as seems more 
probable,’ against the condemnation of a deacon on 
merely sacramental knowledge. St. Chrysostom, the 
successor of the bishop who discontinued the practice, 
speaking, it may be taken, not merely for himself but 
for all in a similar position, invites sinners to come to 
him with the full assurance that their sins would not 
be revealed to the world. A Carthaginian canon 
signed by St. Augustine, directing that a bishop be ex- 
communicated if he refuse the Eucharist to a penitent 
whose sins are known to him only through private con- 
fession, indicates how strong the feeling was against 
anyone who dared to act on knowledge so acquired.’ 
The principle laid down by Pope Leo, in his condem- 
nation of the abuse already referred to, was clearly in- 
consistent with a violation of the Seal in any form.* A 
passage from St. Paulinus’ Life of St. Ambrose is, how- 
ever, the best indication we have of the exact stage of 
development the doctrine had reached at the period in 
question. ‘‘ He spoke to none but to God alone of the 
crimes the sinners confessed: leaving therein a good 
example to future priests, that they should be inter- 
cessors with God rather than accusers before men.” 
The words would doubtless look strange in the bio- 
graphy of a modern bishop: the actions that merit the 
praise might readily be taken for granted. They sug- 
gest, that, as we have already said, the strict observance 
of the Seal had not yet been defined by supreme 


*v. M. Batiffol, Etudes D’Histoire, p. 157. 
* 7th Council of Carthage, c. 5. v. Harduin I, 1250. 
_*“ Tune enim demum plures ad pcenitentiam poterunt provocari, 
8i populi auribus non publicetur conscientia confitentis.”’ 
* Vit. Ambr., n. 89. Migne XIV., 40, 
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authority or enforced by general ecclesiastical law. But 
they indicate, at the same time, how clearly St. Ambrose 
—in common, we may be sure, with every conscientious 
confessor of his time—realized the general moral obli- 
gation of concealing from the world the sins of his 
penitents: they enable us to see what the Christian 
community, whose opinions the biographer merely ex- 
presses, deemed the proper course of conduct for those 
who offered consolation in the name of Christ. 

In that condition things remained for a considerable 
time. St. Benedict’s rule, however, in the sixth cen- 
tury carries us a little further. ‘‘ If the sin of the soul,”’ 
he advises his monks, “ be private, let the brother de- 
clare it only to the abbot or spiritual elder who knows 
how to cure his own wounds and not to reveal or pub- 
lish those of others." Doubts have been expressed 
whether the reference is to a sacramental confession : as 
far as our present problem, however, is concerned, the 
controversy is of little importance, for the principle 
would manifestly apply all round. In the East, about 
the same time, St. John Climacus reminds the confessor 
that as God does not reveal the sins confessed neither 
should His ministers. With the total abolition of 
pubic penance for secret sins, the obligation came to be 
still more clearly defined. At the time of Charlemagne 
there were suspicions, whether well-founded or not, that 
certain priests were willing to betray for bribes the 
names of robbers who had confessed their thefts, and 
the Emperor ordered an investigation into a crime so 
repugnant to the general conscience of the community.° 
From that to positive legislation was merely a step. We 
find it, in the year 874, in a canon of the Council of 
Douzy, which, after quoting the rule of St. Benedict, 
prescribes that “ penitents, whether clerics or laymen 
or women, who confess their sins in secret to the priest 

. are by no means to be betrayed : and by no indica- 
tion whatever are their sins to be manifested by the 


* Bened. Reg., c. 46. Migne LXVI., 693. 
2 Lib. de Pastoris Officio. 
* Capit. Carl. Magn. I., ann. 813, c. 27. 
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priest to anyone except to the Lord alone.”’ The first 
mention of a penalty occurs in a canon of the eleventh 
century, afterwards copied into the collection of St. 
Anselm of Lucca and, in an abbreviated form, into the 
Decretal of Gratian: it ordains that “if any priest 
usurps and makes public the secrets of penance . . 
he shall be deposed and spend all the days of his life 
in pilgrimage.” The foundation and consequences of 
the obligation were discussed in detail by Bishop Odo 
of Paris,’ St. Ivo of Chartres,* Cardinal Pulles,* Peter 
Lombard,’ and other writers of the period. The sanc- 
tion of a universal law was, however, deemed advisable. 
That came when the General Council of Lateran took 
occasion, from its prescription of annual confession, to 
define an obligation which the Church had always 
acknowledged but never before so clearly expressed. 
“ Let the priest,” it states, “ be careful not to betray the 
penitent to any extent either by word or sign or any 
other means whatever. If he stands in need of more 
prudent advice let him cautiously seek it without indi- 
cating who the person concerned is. We decree that 
anyone who presumes to reveal a sin disclosed in the 
tribunal of penance is not only to be deposed from his 
priestly office but incarcerated in a monastery to dis- 
charge a perpetual penance.” 

From the days of the Lateran Council to our own there 
has obviously been little room for further development. 
The speculations of the schoolmen need not detain us. 
The practical principle was definitely settled : its appli- 
cation to the countless contingencies in missionary life 
was a matter for prudent discussion and became more 
and more clearly defined as the years went by. Our 
text-books in moral and dogmatic theology supply the 
results. Some few questioned its binding force when 
the crimes confessed were subversive of civil or reli- 


’ Harduin, VI., I., 157. 

? Synod. Cosst., c. 6, n. 15. 

* Ep. 156. 

* Sent. VI., 51. 

* Sot. TV., Si, 7 CF. Harduin VI1., II., 1941; ib., 1953; also 
VI., 1., 1520. 
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gious life." Others were inclined to a mild interpreta- 
tion when the question of discipline or the need of 
punishing an accomplice arose. Against both the 
Church set her face with inflexible rigour.* And, since 
it is manifestly impossible to settle on the merits every 
speculative doubt that can possibly arise, one practical 
maxim governs all. No matter how rigorously the 
upholders of Probabilism defend their principles in 
other departments, they are all agreed that in the matter 
of the Seal no probable opinion will suffice, and that, 
however great the crime or peculiar the circumstances, 
the faithful may approach with the full assurance that 
all will be veiled in impenetrable silence and no obstacle 
placed to the universal discharge of the Redeemer’s 
commission of mercy. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 


‘ ». Lochon, Traité du Secret de la Confession, Préface. 
? Cf. Propositions condemned by Pope Clement VIII. (26th May, 
1593) and by the C. C. S. O. (18th Nov., 1682). 





A Chirteenth Century Revision 
Committee Of the Bible. 


A uistory of the Revision Committees of the Bible 
would form interesting reading. Their members have 
generally been men of genius and learning, and always 
inen who were never afraid to tell every other critic 
where precisely he had failed. The discussions between 
Westcott and Hort on the one hand, and Scrivener and 
Burgon on the other, which charmed and exhilarated 
the spirits of the generation that is past, can be traced 
back in language no less clear and expressive 
through the Middle Ages to 8. Jerome and 8. Augus- 
tine at the very birth of our authentic Vulgate. These 
are revision committees that are known to all, but there 
are others, not a whit less interesting, which have been 
first misunderstood and then forgotten in the general 
ignorance that overlies the Dark Ages, that is, the ages 
that are dark to us. 

In the thirteenth century, as might well be imagined, 
it was at Paris that the text of the Sacred Writings 
began to be scientifically discussed. This great Univer- 
sity was the centre of light and learning towards which 
turned all the scholars of the age, and from which 
teachers went out to all the universities, colleges, and 
schools of Europe. Consequently it is the Parisian 
edition of the Scriptures, or the Exemplar Parisiense, 
as it was called, that first becomes prominent in the 
Middle Ages. Of this Roger Bacon, a contemporary 
witness, who wrote voluminously on almost every sub- 
ject, has much to say, and that much is not compli- 
mentary. He tells us that some forty years before (he 
is writing in 1267) the Paris theologians, whom with his 
usual disdain for the customary learning of his day he 
calls infiniti et stationarii, had proposed a model version 
of the Bible to be adopted all over the world. To it 
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were to be referred for correction all existing manu- 
scripts. This idea of enforced uniformity was un- 
doubtedly most excellent. But, unfortunately, the 
basis taken for the new text was exceedingly corrupt. 
It was honeycombed with interpolations, that were even 
then admitted by scholars to be valueless. Nor was 
this initial blunder the only mischief done. For the 
earnest attempt at correcting interpolated passages 
made confusion worse confounded. Utterly devoid, says 
Roger Bacon, as these theologians were of any critical 
apparatus, and even totally ignorant of Greek or 
Hebrew, they each suggested their own corrections and 
inserted their own emended readings. Gradually, how- 
ever, a conservative spirit got abroad in the University. 
These various texts were made to approximate more 
nearly to each other. And without more ado the Paris 
text came into being.’ 

Now, just at that moment in the thirteenth century, 
when the Paris theologians, old and new, illiterati et 
uxorati, in Bacon’s delicate language, had reduced their 
model to a hopelessly untrustworthy state, there arrived 
on the scene of the intellectual world an entirely new 
dramatis persona. ‘This was the rising body of the 
Friars, for both orders contributed their part in the 
attempted revision of the Bible text. The really stupen- 
dous learning and critical insight of Roger Bacon, 
solitary among his brethren though it may have been, 
sheds a lustre over his fellow-friars of the Brown Robe. 
The version of Willermus de Mara (if one may with 
Pére Denifie, O.P., identify him with the sapientissimus 
vir of Roger Bacon) has been accepted by scholars as the 
most accurate text of the Vulgate between the tenth 
and the sixteenth centuries. The Dominican work, on 
the other hand, is earlier and of a slightly different 
character. It is, so to say, more original. It aims 
not so much at getting back to the actual Latin Vulgate 
of St. Jerome (the ideal both of Bacon and of de Mara), 
as at evolving the nearest translation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek. 


* Roger Bacon’s Opus Tertiem, p 333. Roll Series Edition. 
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Working together, as they might, in restoring the pres- 
tige of Biblical studies, the two Orders had vastly 
different ideals. The Dominicans trusting greatly in 
the science of their own day laboured to obtain an ideal 
text. The Franciscans, distrusting contemporary learn- 
ing, turned back across history to reconstruct the work 
of St. Jerome. 

Now, from its very beginnings, the Order of Friars 
Preachers has naturally applied itself to the study of 
the Sacred Page. One of the few authentic sayings of 
S. Dominic is to the effect that his friars should devote 
themselves to Gospel-preaching and in consequence 
should spend much of their time in the study of the 
Scriptures. And, as an example, he himself always 
carried the Epistles of S. Paul with him in his journey- 
ings. Further, it was enacted that each Dominican 
student was to be provided with a Bible of his own, 
an expensive item in those days of laboriously written 
manuscripts.* 


Not as ours the books of old— 

Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as our the books of yore— 

Rows of type and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a book 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


At death the sacred treasure could not be sold within 
or without the Order, but rather was to be given to the 
most needy student. Convents especially named 
(chiefly in Spain on account of the Moorish power there) 
were to be set apart for the study of Arabic and Hebrew. 
Indeed it is a matter of curious fact that in Europe 
generally at this time Hebrew was much better and 


* Cf. Rot. Garderobe Donorum R. E. (5, Ed. 1.). In June, 1277, 
the king gives to Friar William O. P. the sum of 66s. 8d., ad unam 
bibliam sibi emendam. 
 # Reichart Acta Capitulorum Gencralium, Vol. 1., 1233, p. 4. 

* Ibidem, 1259, p. 98. 
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more universally known than Greek.’ Not till the days 
of the Reformers and Scriptural translators of the six- 
teenth century is there any fear expressed by the 
Dominican General Chapters of a thorough knowledge 
of these Scriptural languages. It is only in 1569 that 
we find a prohibition, forbidding any friar to learn 
Hebrew or Greek without the permission in writing of 
his Prior Provincial.’ 

The General Chapter of 1308*° does indeed deplore the 
sad decay into which the Scripture studies had fallen 
at that date, and looks back with pathetic pride to its 
cloud of witnesses in earlier days. With eminent com- 
mon sense it endeavours to re-establish special schools 
for the teaching of these sacred tongues. All this, 
however, does but show, how before that date the Order 
of 8S. Dominic had been famous for its biblical lore, a 
lore the reverse of pedantic and exclusive, for the 
General Chapter held at Bologna in 1242‘ suggests that 
translations into the vulgar tongue were made too often 
and without sufficient pains.° 

But the first systematic revision of the Scriptures by 
the Dominicans dates from somewhere about 1236. Pére 
Denifle notes how they were the first who set about 
correcting the Paris exemplar scientifically.’ The exact 
year in which the work was begun is really uncertain. 
Apparently it was completed in the Priory at Sens, for 
the version was commonly called the Correctiones Seno- 
nenses. At any rate, in 1236, we find that the fathers 
assembled in Chapter at Paris, ordained that all the 
Bibles used throughout the Order should be corrected 
and punctuated according to the amended text made by 
the Province of France.’ But, again, within twenty 
years, the General Chapter of 1256 forbade the use of the 


1 The version of Gerard de Huy shows him to have been one of the 
very few exceptions. 

2 Reichart, Vol. III., p. 160. 

8 Itidem, Vol. II., p. 34. 

« Itidem, Vol. I., p. 24. 

5 Leland found in the Dominican library at Cambridge Biblia in 
lingua vernacula. Collectanea, Vol. IV. 

® Chartularium Universitatis Paris., p. 816, n. 278, note 8. 

7 Reichart, Vol. I., p. 9. 
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new Corzectio Senonensis as containing too many mis- 
takes.' It had also been supplanted in the meantime 
by another Dominican “ correction,” as these successive 
attempts to perfect the Paris Exemplar were called. 
Roger Bacon speaks in 1267 of how, twelve years before, 
the Bible of Sens had been set aside. The difference 
between it and the Paris Exemplar was, he assures us, 
a difference of half the Bible. For this fact we have 
his word only, since not a copy of it is known to remain. 

Meantime, as we have said, yet another version had 
appeared, the work of Hugh of 8. Cher, known later as 
the Cardinal of 8S. Sabina, the author of the first great 
biblical concordance. He had passed a brilliant course 
of studies at the Paris University when he conceived 
the idea of joining the new Order of Preaching Friars. 
Within three years he was appointed Provincial of 
France; in 1239 he had been sent by a General Chapter 
to Spain to invest the greatest canonist of the age, S. 
Raymund de Pefiafort, with the Master-Generalship of 
the whole Order. In the next year we find him at 
Liége, where he had gone to help B. Juliana to establish 
throughout the Church the feast of Corpus Christi. On 
May 28th, 1244, he was raised to the dignity of the Car- 
dinalate by Innocent IV., and as Cardinal took no 
small part in the first Council of Lyons in 1245. He 
bore his dignity for nearly twenty years, dying at 
Orvieto on March 19th, 1263. 

It must have been during his Provincialate that he 
organised the commission of Friars at Paris for the revi- 
sion of the Exemplar, sometime between 1230 and 1240. 
Of this work at least eight manuscripts remain. One 
is a magnificent copy in several volumes, written in three 
colours, and beautifully illuminated. As for the text 
itself, one cannot help suspecting that much must have 
been borrowed from the Correctio Senonensis. Yet, the 
aim of Hugh of S. Cher was not so much to establish 
the old Vulgate of St. Jerome as to devise a workable 
version as nearly as possible corresponding to the 
Hebrew and the Greek. As a matter of fact there 
seems to have been some misunderstanding as to what 


? Reichart, Vol. I., p. 82. 
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exactly the “ Vulgate” was. Some authors state that 
the first use of the name “ Vulgate ” for the result of 
S. Jerome’s labour dates only from Roger Bacon. The 
latter tells us in his Opus Tertium (p. 339) that for a 
long time there had been much confusion on the point. 
Many people had been in the habit of calling the basis 
manuscript (? Opus Tertium, p. 93) of the Paris Exem- 
plar by the name of the Vulgate, and explaining the 
title by saying that it was called the Vulgate, because 
none knew its real author (quia ejus auctor ignoratur). 
The Vercellone manuscript—probably by Willermus de 
Mara, one of the brilliant Oxford Franciscans—which 
here, as elsewhere, repeats almost word for word Bacon’s 
sayings, endeavours to correct the same error. The 
Vulgate, says this writer following, as he remarks, the 
authority of 8S. Jerome andS. Augustine, is not the 
editio sine nomine interpretis, rather it is the Septuagint 
(cf. Bacon hec fuit sola translatio Septuaginta, per. 339) 
which is to all “ open and manifest.” Of course it is 
quite another question to find out the precise text of 
S. Jerome’s Vulgate: “Ifthe pure text of 8S. Jerome’s 
Latin translation were still extant,” writes de Mara in 
another place,’ “ there would be no need for any cor- 
rection.” But he, and all the men of his time, could 
only hope for such a happy consummation. 

Hugh of 8. Cher put aside all such hopes : “ From the 
glosses of S. Jerome and the other doctors, from the 
Hebrew writings, and from the very oldest texts, which 
date from even before the time of Charlemagne (a.p. 
768-814) we have managed to make some brief notes, 
correcting what we thought to be doubtful or superfluous 
in the various modern Bibles. For we have not, as says 
S. Jerome, sought the new to the destruction of the old. 
but rather basing ourselves on the old we have shown 
on the authority of men greater than ourselves, how 
the glosses and comments that have crept into the text 
and the false reading occasioned by the ignorance of 
the copyists must be cut away.” 


1 Cod. Vat. Lat. 4240, fol. i., introd. 

2 Carpzor, Critica Sacra Vet. Test., 1728, pp. 686 et sqq. Denifle, 
Archiv. fiir Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, iv., 
263 sqq. 
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This is in brief his apology for his work. Hugh of 8. 
Cher set out then, as the passage shows, to found a 
correct version of the Scriptures. He based it in all 
probability on the Correctio Senonensis, made just 
before by members of his own Order, though eventually 
(owing perhaps to the influence of his own work) 
to be rejected by hisown Order. This he endea- 
voured to clear of all doubtful readings, and of all glosses 
that had been inserted in the text, For this purpose he 
arranged a system of marks and crosses as complicated 
as anything Origen ever devised, colouring with red 
the words he judged to be superfluous. It was an 
attempt to establish a workable and scientific Latin 
bible, which should be as nearly as possible a simple 
translation from the Hebrew and the Greek. He used 
the authority of St. Jerome and the other fathers, espe- 
cially, it seems, of S. Ambrose and Rabanus Maurus. 
The codexes from which he worked, together with the 
patristic glosses which he employed, probably were at 
hand in the royal library of the French Kings at Paris. 
Of this revision, as we have noted, eight manuscripts 
remain at Paris, Rome, Turin, and Nuremburg. 
This last copy bears the title: “The beginning 
of the book of the correction of the Bible, written 
to ascertain the truer and more common reading, 
composed by the reverend Father and Lord, the 
Lord Hugh, Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman 
Church, professor of sacred divinity, of the order 
of Friars Preachers.” He died, as already stated, at 
Orvieto in 1263, and on his tomb is inscribed Famosus 
Scripturarum traditor et expositor perlucidus. 

For all this Roger Bacon has nothing but scorn. 
“ Every reader,” says he, “ among the Friars Minor cor- 
rects his Bible as he chooses; so also among the Friars 
Preachers; so also among the clerks and priests; and 
everyone changes whatever he does not understand, a 
thing he would not venture to do with the poets. [Bacon 
would have shuddered at the modern critical editions 
of the classics.] But it is the Friars Preachers who 
chiefly concern themselves with these corrections. Some 
twenty years ago and more, they had the presumption 
to make and publish a corrected text. Then they made 
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another and forbade the former. Now they waver be- 
tween the two; and more than anyone else they don’t 
know where they are (nescientes ubi sunt). Conse- 
quently their so-called corrected text is the most faulty 
corruption and destruction of God’s word; it is even 
incomparably the lesser evil to use the Paris Exemplar 
uncorrected than with their corrections.” Friar Bacon 
has evidently studied 8S. Jerome, not merely for his 
Scriptural learning, but also for his vivacious and in- 
cisive style, for he concludes this fierce passage with a 
graceful and convincing coup de grace: “ They are 
all ignorant in regard to this subject and know nothing 
of literal exposition” (Omnes sunt idiote respectu illius 
et nihil sciunt in hac parte.) 

Judging from these and other remarks of Bacon, to- 
gether with not a few from the pages of de Mara, it 
would appear that Hugh’s faults in their eyes were 
these :— 


(i.) He had used Hebrew and Greek to correct the 
words of the Vulgate (even when there was no 
difference of meaning). 

(ii.) He had put aside any attempt to get at the origi- 
nal text of St. Jerome. 


Of those two charges, the second of course was con- 
sidered the more important. The Dominicans had 
shown no eagerness to go back to 8. Jerome. What- 
ever they may have thought of his genius and his 
learning, they were evidently alive to the difficulties 
under which he had laboured. They knew how he had 
been cramped in and around by popular prejudice 
against any other version than the one to which the 
people had been accustomed, and how he had to alter 
the old Latin text as little as might be, even when he 
could offer no excuse for the reading he allowed. The 
description left by 8S. Augustine of how an old African 
Bishop had attempted to read to his flock the new, 
critical version of the book of Jonas and of the uproar 
which ensued, is but one instance of what must have 
been the feeling of the time. It may have been the 
remembrance of such things as these that prevented 
the Dominicans from making any vigorous attempt at 
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re-constructing the Vulgate: In multis libris maxime 
in historialibus, non utimur translatione Hieronymi. 
At any rate they preferred to work out an original text 
and to translate that. They wished, that is, to do over 
again all that S. Jerome himself had done, correcting 
their own text (as he had done his) according to the 
earliest manuscripts they could find of the Hebrew and 
the Greek. 

The Franciscans started along other lines. They 
limited their endeavours to re-writing 8. Jerome’s 
translation. They took his authority to be sufficient 
to guarantee the accuracy of his version. They studied 
the manuscripts of his revision, using the Hebrew and 
the Greek only to decide the readings of dubious 
passages. 

Of these two ideals, there can be no doubt that the 
Franciscans were substantially right in their conten- 
tion. The whole body of critics is now on their side, for 
it is a more prudent and safer task to seek out the most 
correct text of 5. Jerome”s Vulgate and to attempt no 
official revision that shall concern itself directly with 
the originals. Probably then, even more than now, it 
was beyond the scholarship of Biblical critics to make 
emendations merely on account of modern Hebrew ver- 
sions : propter solum Hebraeum modernum nullatenus 
de libris nostris aliquid mutare debemus. Nor again will 
anyone quarrel with the Vercellone manuscript: 
“though it is expedient to consult both Hebrew and 
Greek, still one should not attempt to copy the exact 
idioms and phrases of these languages.” Finally, one 
cannot but hold to the force of Bacon’s argument: “And 
so, if in the time of S. Isidore all the churches made use 
of the translation of S. Jerome, surely it follows that 
the translation now in use is the same as then, for 
similar and even identical manuscripts remain to our 
own day.” 

We say then that the Franciscans, as represented by 
Bacon and de Mara, were wiser in their generation than 
the Dominicans of Sens and Cardinal Hugh of S. Cher. 
They were wiser, for they were able to profit by the 


' Opus Tertium, p. 334, 
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faults of their predecessors. It was only after it had 
appeared certain that men, howsoever learned, could 
never (with the textual knowledge then possible) achieve 
a perfect primitive text; it was only after the noble 
failure of such real scholars as Hugh and his friends 
(and no one whose privilege it has been to turn over 
a few pages of their manuscripts can doubi their authors’ 
scholarship), that light could dawn and the more excel- 
lent way be made manifest. It was with these as with 
the social history of mankind: “ The path of progress 
is strewn with the wreck of nations. Traces are every- 
where to be seen of the hecatombs of inferior races and 
of victims who found not the narrow way to the greater 
perfection. Yet these dead peoples are in very truth 
tne stepping stones on which man has arisen.” Just 
as on some palimpsest, through the bright colours and 
more recent lettering, one can dimly trace an older hand 
and a still-surviving text, so through the exact and per- 
fect lines of the Vaticanum of Willermus de Mara the 
mind can follow here a stroke and there a curve, all that 
remains of the labours of “ the Lord Cardinal Hugh of 
S. Cher, professor of divinity, Friar Preacher.” Here, 
as elsewhere, up and down through history, the past 
clearly shows the wisdom of the Church. She has never 
oiticia'ly sanctioned any text that purports to be an 
exact copy of the original. She has ordained indeed 
that 5S. Jerome’s Vulgate shall be held as authentic 
among all Latin versions, she has decreed that it is to be 
used in all disputations and appeals. But with a wis- 
dom that is too humble to be merely human, she only 
blesses and does not authorise the critical endeavours 
of her scientific sons to establish the primitive text. 

She has seen other Churches with their “ authorised 
Scriptures ” changing them to “ revised versions,” which 
are held to-day each to be but little more perfect than 
the last. Who now among Scripturists would wholly 
defend the Westcott and Hort production of 1881? Many 
and many would be the needed emendations, multiplied 
to infinity according to the personal views of each pro- 
fessor. The Church will not, therefore, authoritatively 
sanction the very words of all Holy Writ. She will 
revise the Vulgate officially; she will never officially 
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revise the Bible. She may encourage the adventurous 
ideals of Hugh of S. Cher; but she will make herself 
responsible only for the more practical ones of Roger 
Bacon. 

The reflexion derived from these medieval revisions is 
clear and helpful. First, it is abundantly evident that, 
as age succeeds age, and as the critical apparatus of 
biblical learning becomes more ample and more accu- 
rate, there must be increasing attempts to obtain as 
far as possible an exact reproduction of the original text. 
This work, which the Dominicans, more than any other 
religious order, have pursued, must indeed be done. It 
is part of the human endeavour, age-long and patient, 
to draw nearer and nearer to truth. But at the same 
time it can never be, as the early Dominicans supposed, 
blest with finality. The whole nature of the undertak- 
ing forbids any such vain hope. It must be an unend- 
ing work and, therefore, perhaps, the more noble. On 
the other hand, the system championed by the Fran- 
ciscans is one which may some time or other be 
completed. It is even possible that Abbot Gasquet’s 
commission may achieve that final result. In any case 
it is only a question of time, labour and energy. 

This, as we have noted, is the only work that the 
Church can officially edit; to the other she can but give 
her Nihil Obstat. 


BepeE JARRETT, O.P. 





€ternal Punishment. 


Recent developments in the church of England, and 
more particularly the decision of the Convocation of 
Canterbury in the matter of the Athanasian Creed have 
turned men’s thoughts once more to the question of 
Eternal Punishment. The recitation of what are known 
as the “ minatory clauses ” of that creed had long jarred 
upon the supra-sensitive nerves of many Churchmen, 
and so it was sought to have an official sanction for their 
omission. This has been obtained, so that it is no 
longer incumbent upon an Anglican to believe in the 
eternity of hell, and the action of men who, like the Dean 
of Westminster, allow the recitation of the Athanasian 
Creed without these clauses has been legalised. This 
doctrine, like many another once cherished by the Pro- 
testant, has had to be abandoned to enable his Church 
to weather the storms which constantly threaten to 
engulf it. The vote of the majority of the Convocation 
is but the latest stage in a revolt against the teaching of 
everlasting punishment which dates back to the early 
days of the Church’s history. As far back as the third 
century it was opposed by Origen, of whom St. Augus- 
tine wrote :—* Now we must have a less harsh dispu- 
tation with some mistaken persons of our religion, who 
suppose that though God has justly damned the wicked 
to the fires of hell, vet he will after a certain time, which 
his goodness may think fit for the merit of each man’s 
guilt, deliver him from his torments. Amongst those was 
Origen, who extended the notion much further; for he 
held that the devils themselves, after the expiration of 
a certain time, should be liberated from their torments, 
and restored to the same glorious rank of angels which 
they held before their fall. But this, together with some 
other opinions of his . . . . occasioned the Church 
to pronounce his condemnation” (De Civ. Dei, XXI., 
ch. 17). Owing chiefly to the strenuous opposition of 
the illustrious Bishop of Hippo this opinion, which 
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had gained a considerable amount of popularity during 
the two centuries succeeding Origen’s death, seems to 
have practically died out within the Church; nor did 
it really revive until the Reformation. It was then 
taught by the Anabaptists, who, however, were con- 
demned in the Diet of Augsburg (1530). In England 
the Reformers at first remained faithful to the old belief, 
and the 42nd of the Articles drawn up by Cranmer in 
1552 declared that, “ they are worthy of condemnation ” 
who teach that “all men shall at length be saved.” 
However, ten years afterwards that article was dropped. 
For a long time this change made no difference, for 
though during the eighteenth century many prominent 
divines rejected the idea of eternal punishment, it was 
not till the . iddle of last century that this milder view 
may be considered to have gained any considerable 
number of supporters. Even so late as 1861 Prof. 
Maurice, of King’s College, London, was denounced to 
the College authorities for having taught it. Three 
years later, in the case of Fendail v. Wilson, the matter 
was brought before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Judges, among whom were the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, decided that: “ We 
are not required or at liberty to express any opinion 
upon the eternity of final punishment, further than to 
say that we do not find in the formularies to which this 
article refers, any such distinct declaration of our 
Church upon the subject as to require us to condemn as 
penal the expression of a hope by a clergyman, that 
even the ultimate pardon of the wicked who are con- 
demned in the day of judgment may be consistent with 
the will of Almighty God.” 

This decision of the highest ecclesiastical court in the 
land naturally gave a great impetus to Universalism, 
and the next few years saw the number of its adherents 
greatly increased. Among these the most prominent 
was Archdeacon Farrar, who, both in the pulpit and the 
press, pleaded its cause with great earnestness and elo- 
quence. His “ Eternal Hope ” and “ Mercy and Judg- 
ment” awakened the keenest interest in the subject. 
He was followed, amongst others, by Dr. Plumptre, Rev. 
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Stopford Brooke, Rev. A. Jukes, and by Canon Car- 
michael, of Dublin, who a few years ago published a 
series of sermons entitled, “ All men shall at length be 
saved,” in which the doctrine was vigorously defended. 

Among Protestants some modification of the common 
view concerning Hell was natural. With them all sin 
being mortal,’ deserved Hell, and, consequently, accor- 
ding to the commonly received opinion, eternal punish- 
ment. A reaction against such a doctrine was 
inevitable. There were two ways of getting over the 
difficulty; one was to accept the Catholic doctrines 
of Venial Sin and Purgatory, a method which Dr. Pusey 
in part adopted; the other was to reject the traditional 
view of Hell. This latter course, not being open to the 
charge of “ Romanism ” met with more favour. It was 
easier, however, to give up an old belief than to settle 
upon another to replace it. Hence, it is that we find 
various shades of opinion among Universalists. Some, 
like Farrar, are not prepared to give up altogether the 
idea of an eternal Hell, but limit it to “ the small and 
desperate minority,” admitting for the rest the possi- 
bility of repentance in the next life. Others, as Canon 
Carmichael, would have it that to hold that even one 
soul will be lost for ever is “ a libel and an outrage on 
God and man.” 

For those who had decided to reject the doctrine of 
eternal punishment the next step was to justify their 
decision. This was easily done. Such a punishment 
was condemned by the opinion of the modern world as 
against the most elementary principles of mercy and 
justice. Is not our God a God of love? Does he not 
cali Himself our Father? Could we imagine a merciful 
and loving Father inflicting such awful punishments 
on an erring child? No, no, the thing is absurd, it was 
a'l a mistake, the product of a barbarous age, a bogey 
used to frighten people into being good. Christ could 
never have taught such a doctrine; the passages in the 
Bible, on which the opinion was based, did not really 
bear that meaning. There were other places in which 


? This is the logical result of denying venial sin and purgatory, and 
is explicitly taught in Calvinistic theology, e.g., Turretin, Vol. L., 
p- 539: ‘‘Omnia peccata per se et natura sua sunt mortalia.’’ 
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His mercy was extolled, and the universality of His 
redemption spoken of, and with such teaching the doc- 
trine of endless suffering was incompatible. Then there 
was Origen to fall back upon, and the works of the early 
Fathers could be searched for texts which — seem 
to favour what its supporters never tired of calling the 
milder view, “ the doctrine of the larger hope.” Such 
in brief is the process of reasoning by which the Univer- 
salist justifies his position :—An eternal hell is opposed 
to the idea of a just and merciful God, therefore He never 
could have taught that such a punishment would be 
inflicted. 

The Catholic, however, cannot argue in this manner. 
It the eternity of hell is clearly contained in the Scrip- 
tures, or if the Church has authoritatively taught the 
doctrine, he must accept it, for what God has revealed 
cannot be in opposition to any of the Divine attributes; 
truth cannot contradict truth. It will be well to ex- 
amine these a priori objections and show how futile 
they are, before considering the positive teaching of 
Christ and of the Church on the subject. 

It is urged, in the first place, that a hell of everlasting 
torments cannot be reconciled with the idea of God, 
because He who is so merciful and kind a Father could 
never inflict such a dreadful punishment on his children 
who have offended Him. This argument is much used 
by those who would reject eternal punishment; but, in 
order that the repugnance here spoken of be proved, we 
should have to know very much more than we do of 
the nature of the Father who is offended, of the infinite 
distance which separates the child from Him, and of 
the heinousness of the offence committed; also, that 
such a punishment is not only not excessive, but 
even necessary. A loving father if forced to shut upa 
son bent on murdering his brother or sister, might for- 
give or reinstate him as soon as thoroughly repentant; 
but if he knows that the imprisoned son is still as much 
as ever intent on murder, will he set him free and 
reinstate him ? 

A father who in such circumstances kept his son in 
confinement would not only not be unjust, but would 
rather be bound so to act. If then the sinner after 
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death is as firmly bent on evil as was that son, God 
cannot be unjust in detaining him in the prison of hell. 
St. Peter tells us that “ our enemy the devil goes about 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,” and 
we have no reason for believing that he will ever 
cease to bear us this hatred; and as long as he still 
bears it, God is justified in punishing him. Nor is there 
any reason for saying that though this may be true of 
the fallen angels it is not so of fallen man. On the 
contrary, our experience of how hardened a sinner can 
become in this world, when increasing years only 
strengthen the habit, would tend to show that he would 
become even more so in the next. 

It is argued again that it would be essentially unjust 
to inflict on a momentary act, past and gone, an endless 
punishment, and that to do so would be contrary to 
the nature of God. Fr. Gallwey, 8.J., meets this argu- 
ment. “A sin,” he writes,’ “is not a momentary act, 
past and gone. The sin of Lucifer is to-day as present, 
as living, as active, as mischievous, as murderous, as 
truly diabolic as it was the first hour; nor is there any 
reason why it should ever cease to be so. Suicide seems 
to be a momentary act, but the death it produces is not 
momentary, for absence of life and corruption go on.” 
How often our courts of law inflict lifelong sentences 
for an act of a moment, yet there is no outcry raised 
against their injustice. St. Augustine arguing that 
sin deserves an eternal punishment says: “ It is not the 
time that is required to perform the act, but the will 
that measures the sin. Formerly it was considered a 
greater crime to fell a tree than to kill a man, for it 
required repeated blows to bring down the tree, while 
with one blow and in a moment the man was killed. And 
if on account of so great a crime, though committed in 
so short a time, a man were to be punished with perpe- 
tual banishment the penalty would be too mild, although 
the long duration of the punishment could not be com- 
pared with the instantaneousness of the crime. 
The sinner would have wished to enjoy his sin for ever; 
he will find in the penalty an eternal severity.” St. 


* Watches of the Passion. Vol. 1., p. 280. 
* Letter 102 to Deo Gratias. 
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Gregory the Great shows, that God is bound to inflict an 
eternal punishment on mortal sin, by the following argu- 
ment. By sinning mortally we contract a guilt which 
carries with it a penalty, so that as long as the guilt 
remains the penalty remains too. The guilt can only 
be got rid of by satisfaction, for which grace and charity 
are required. But after death, when the term of pro- 
bation is over, the sinner will receive no more grace, 
so there can be no satisfaction, and thus the guilt 
remains for all eternity, and with it the penalty. St. 
Thomas’ and many other theologians also make use of 
this argument. 

The third objection brought forward is that to do so 
would be an act of revenge on the part of God, and as 
such incompatible with true religion. Cardinal 
Newman says of those who argue thus: “I do not see 
how they can maintain their position. In order to do 
so they will first have to prove that an act of vengeance 
must be a sin in our own instance; but even this is far 
from clear . . . . and certainly it is not in this 
instance of the supreme Judge.” . . . . “It must 
not be forgotten,” he says, “that . . . . retributive 
justice is the very attribute under which God is pri- 
marily brought before us in the teachings of our natural 
conscience.” Retributive punishment is necessary as 
a sanction, and Lugo and other theologians argue that 
nothing less than a Hell, as it is ordinarily conceived, 
would suffice as a sanction for the moral laws; and 
indeed we see that even where eternal punishment is 
believed in, it too often does not prove strong enough 
to deter man from indulging his passions and com- 
mitting the grossest sins. In what state then would 
the world be if the fear of Hell were removed ? 

In all these questions about the justice and mercy 
of God we must remember that we are not speaking of 
two separate qualities which could be brought into con- 
flict one with another, but that they are one and the 
same quality, really and truly identified with the divine 
nature, so that when God punishes us it is not only His 


’ D.T. 1, 2, q. 87, art. 8. 
2 Grammar of Assent, p. 414. 
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justice that inflicts the sentence and carries it out but 
also His wisdom and His mercy. 

Having considered the objections brought forward 
to prove the intrinsic impossibility of such a punish- 
ment being inflicted by God, we shall now give the posi- 
tive proofs from revelation that He will do so. Both 
the teaching of the Church and the Scriptures proclaim 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. The Athanasian 
Creed, and the Councils of Lateran and of Trent, have 
made it of faith for us to believe that endless punish- 
ment is possible, and that it will be inflicted on all who 
die at enmity with God. No Catholic can refuse to 
believe either of these dogmas and remain within the 
Church. 

Turning to the Scriptures we find the same doctrine 
taught. This point is all-important for the Protestant, 
who seeing in the Bible his only rule of faith must 
perforce turn to its pages if he would know what to 
believe. He must not, however, read into the inspired 
book his own preconceived opinions. If he find there 
an express teaching on any subject, he is not at liberty 
to reject it, on the plea that it does not fall in with his 
ideas of what God should have taught; he must rather 
accept it, remembering that God’s ways are not our 
ways, nor His thoughts our thoughts. Yet, one Univer- 
salist is so carried away by his zeal for his cause, and his 
hatred of what he calls “ this immoral and incredible 
idea,” this “ endless hell of horror,” that he says: “ If 
the doctrine of endless punishment is certainly taught 
in the Bible, such a fact can hardly fail to create a grave 
suspicion of the revelation that could assert so monstrous 
a horror.” How any Christian who believes the Scrip- 
tures to be the inspired word of God could write in such 
a strain, is hard to conceive. The mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation defy our intelligence far 
more than does the doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
If those are believed on the authority of Holy Writ why 
not this also? 

Many passages both of the Old and New Testament are 
brought forward in proof of the eternity of hell. Of these 


? All Men shall at length be Saved, p. 29, by Canon Carmichael. 
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the greatest weight has always been attached to the 
words of Our Lord which occur in Matthew xxv. : “ And 
He shall say to them also that are on His left hand: 
Depart from Me ye cursed into everlasting fire, which 
was prepared for the deviland hisangels. . . . And 
these shall go into everlasting punishment; and the just 
into life everlasting.” It will be necessary to examine 
the words of Our Lord with special care, for this is the 
locus classicus on the subject of eternal punishment, 
for all recognise that if it can be proved that Christ 
did not here teach the doctrine, it would be hard to show 
that other passages necessarily prove it. If, on the 
other hand, it can be made clear that on this occasion 
Christ taught that the punishment of mortal sin should 
know no end, the question is settled, so that it makes 
little difference what objections can be brought against 
other texts. Hence, even if it were shown in the 
familiar passage: “ The worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not extinguished ” (Is. lxvi., 24; Mark ix., 43), that the 
“worm ” was only a “ prime agent of purification ” or 
that the “ fire” refers to the fires which were always 
kept lighting in the valley of Hinnom to burn the car- 
cases that were thrown there, the doctrine of the eternity 
of hell would not become one whit less credible. 

In order to arrive at a clear understanding on the 
subject of Our Lord’s meaning in this important passage 
it will be necessary to know the previous beliefs of those 
to whom He addressed himself, to examine carefully 
in their context the words that He used, and to remem- 
ber the circumstances under which they were spoken. 
If the consideration of these questions show us that His 
hearers already believed in the eternity of the punish- 
ments of the next life, if He used words which, being 
open to no other interpretation, could only have been 
understood by them as a confirmation of their previous 
belief, if, furthermore, they were spoken at a most 
solemn moment on a subject of the highest importance, 
then it must be clear that He meant to teach that the 
punishments of hell should last for ever. That these 
conditions were present can be shown. 


* Carmichael, Ibid., p. 87. 
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With regard to the current belief of the Jews on the 
subject, at the time of Our Lord, Oxenham’ has stated 
that the subject, while interesting, is not at all essential 
to the main issue. This of course might be true enough, 
if Our Lord’s intention had been to expound a new 
doctrine. Here, however, there is no sign that He had 
any wish to alter their views concerning the nature of 
the punishments of the next life; his object was rather 
to warn them of the suddenness of his coming, and to 
tell them by what actions they would be judged. To 
the question of the duration of their future misery or of 
their future happiness he only made a passing reference, 
which would naturally be understood in the light of the 
context and of whatever ideas they already entertained 
on the subject. He must have known what these ideas 
were, and if He used words which must necessarily have 
seemed in accordance with them, it can only have been 
because He wished to confirm them. Hence, if there 
already existed a belief in an endless punishment, and 
if His words naturally would bear that meaning, and 
no other, there can be no doubt but that it is sanctioned 
by the weight of His authority. 

The question then of the belief of the Jews is of the 
greatest consequence if we wish to understand Our 
Lord’s words in their true sense. Fortunately, in the 
writings which have come down to us, we have ample 
material from which to form our opinion. The Canoni- 
cal, Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic writings contain 
many references to the question. As we are only con- 
cerned with the time of Our Lord’s life it will be suffi- 
cient to confine ourselves to those works which bear 
more directly on that period. If the opinion which 
places the date of the Book of Daniel, in its present 
form, as late as 165 B.c. be accepted, it may be considered 
as a witness to the belief of the second century B.c. We 
read there : “ And many of those that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some unto life everlasting, 
others unto reproach—to see it always ” (Dan. xii.).* The 


* What is the truth as to Everlasting Punishment, p. 6. 

* Or more literally according to the Hebrew: ‘‘ Shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.”’ 
(Auth. vers.): éeyepOyoovrat, odroe eis Ewiy aldvov, cal obror eis dvetdurpov 
xai eis aloyivyy aldvwv. Where the same word aldimoy is used both of life 
and contempt. 
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Second Book of Maccabees, written about half a century 
later, says: “ It is better being put to death by men to 
look for hope from God, to be raised up by him, for 
as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection unto life ” 
(II. Mach. vii., 14). 

In the Apocryphal works there is more frequent and 
no less conclusive reference to the endlessness of future 
chastisements. It is clearly spoken of in both the 
Ethiopic and the Slavonic Books of Enoch, works of 
great importance, for they were for a long time looked 
upon as authentic. In the former, which was written 
about a century before the Christian Era, it is stated 
that the wicked shall suffer endless retribution in 
Sheol (99), and that from this Hell of darkness and 
flame they shall never escape (98). The Slavonic Enoch, 
dating from the time of Christ, relates how two angels 
appeared to Enoch, and bade him ascend to heaven. 
He is conducted by them through the various regions of 
the other world, and in the northern portion of the 
third heaven is shown a very terrible place of savage 
darkness and impenetrable gloom, with fire on all sides, 
and on all sides cold and ice. He is told “ that this 
place is prepared as an eternal inheritance for those 
who commit evil deeds on earth, who oppress the poor, 
are guilty of stealing, lying, evil thought, fornication, 
murder, and who worship Gods without life.” (Chap. I.). 

The same belief in an eternity of torments for the 
wicked is found in the Book of Jubilees, the Assumption 
of Moses, the Fourth Book of Maccabees, and the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch. The opinions of Hellenistic Judaism 
may be gathered from the works of Philo and the Alex- 
andrian Book of Wisdom, both of which speak of the 
punishment of the wicked as being everlasting. Pro- 
fessor Salmond, of Aberdeen, who has made a special 
study of the works of this period, some of them only 
recently discovered, writes’ : “ The general belief in Our 
Lord’s time, and the period immediately preceding, can 
be stated with. approximate certainty. The Jewish 
books relevant to this question contain little to bear 
out the belief in the final restoration of all. They often 


* Dictionary of the Bible—Art. ‘‘ Eschatology.”’ 
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use the word ‘ death,’ ‘ perdition,’ ‘ destruction,’ which 
might be taken to point to annihilation. But in many 
cases the language is definitely expressive of the finality 
of retribution. It would appear that in Christ’s time, 
with certain variations and exceptions, the belief was 
general in an enduring penalty in the other world for 
the absolutely evil, unrighteous gentiles, and apostate 
Jews.” If we turn to the teachings of the different 
religious sects and schools of thought then existing 
among the Jews we find further confirmation of this 
opinion. Josephus (Ant. xviii, 1, 3) says of the 
Pharisees that : “ they believe that souls have an immor- 
tal vigour in tnem, and that under the earth there will 
be rewards or punishments according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life, and that the latter 
are to be detained in an everlasting prison.” He says 
that the Essenes “ believe that souls are immortal and 
allot to bad souls a dark and tempestuous den, full of 
never ceasing punishments.” Hence, of the three sects 
into which the Jews were divided at the time of Christ 
the two that believed in a future life at all, believed 
that the wicked would undergo everlasting punishment. 

The teaching of the Rabbinical schools is equally 
conclusive. At this period their teaching was repre- 
sented by the schools of Hillel and Shammai, which, 
however much they might differ in other respects, agreed 
on the question that some at least were condemned to 
everlasting punishment. According to the school of 
Shammai all mankind was arranged into three classes— 
the perfectly wicked, the perfectly good, and an inter- 
mediate class. The perfectly righteous “are imme- 
diately sealed to eternal life.’ The perfectly wicked “ are 
immediately sealed to Gehenna.” The intermediate 
class “ go down to Gehenna, and moan, and come up 
again.” From this it is clear that this school taught 
the possibility of eternal punishment, especially as it 
quotes in support of its teaching the words of Dan. xii., 
2, which have been already given, and in which the 
doctrine is clearly contained. 

The other school, that of Hillel, held substantially the 
same views, though it limited the number of those who 
go down to Gehenna, and are punished there “ unto 
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ages of ages,” to certain definite classes of sinners, here- 
tics, persecutors, apostates, and epicureans, while to the 
rest of sinners it allotted a punishment of twelve months 
duration, to be followed by annihilation of soul and 
body.’ 

This evidence makes it abundantly clear that at the 
time when Our Lord preached, a belief in eternal punish- 
ment was almost universal among the Jews. It will 
be necessary now to consider the passage of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, which we are discussing, in the light of 
this belief. If we find that Our Lord’s words there are 
correctly translated by “ Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire. . . . . and these shall go into everlast- 
ing punishment,” there can be no doubt but that He 
wished to teach that the punishments of hell should be 
endless. Such a meaning would have naturally sug- 
gested itself to His hearers, and would have been 
accepted by them as the obvious interpretation of His 
words. 

Supporters of Universalism have made the most 
strenuous efforts to show that this translation is incor- 
rect, and that the words usually rendered “ everlasting 
punishment ” do not in reality mean more than “ age- 
lasting chastisement.” Canon Carmichael says’: “ The 
words translated ‘ everlasting,’ ‘for ever and ever, 
whether adjective or substantive, never carry with them 
the idea of ‘ endlessness.’ The word aidy is never used 
in the Scriptures or anywhere else in the sense of end- 
lessness ; in the Bible it has two meanings: first a period 
of time, second a spiritual and ethical meaning.” If 
these statements were accurate they would settle the 
question, but it can be shown that they are not. Oxen- 
ham, who is a Universalist, though not of such an 
advanced school, admits* that aidvos may mean ever- 
lasting, but denies that it always does; he admits too, 
what Dr. Pusey contends on the authority of the best 
Greek Oxford scholar of his day, that in classical Greek 
it has strictly that meaning. He quotes Schleusner, 


* Cf. Edersheim : ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.’’ Vol. II. 
Appendix XIX. 

2 Ibid., p. 32. 

* ** What is of Faith, etc.?’’ p. 91. 
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“ the great lexicographer of the Greek New Testament,” 
as stating that both aidy and aidyos have in the New 
Testament three distinct meanings, one of which is 
endless (when used with zip, xpiots, xddaors. etc.); the 
other two less than endless. Oxenham shows that of 
the 72 occasions in which airs occurs in the New 
Testament there are only three in which it cannot 
mean everlasting. Of the others, in 66, including the 
passage under discussion, it may have that meaning, 
and in three more “ it might quite properly be trans- 
lated everlasting.”’ There are three places in St. Paul’s 

epistles? were aidwwos is used in reference to God. It 
will be quite sufficient for our purpose if it may mean 
everlasting. When Christ in this passage, speaking of 
the just, said, ‘And these shall go cis lw aisnoy 
He spoke of an endless life, as we know from His dis- 
cussion with the Saducees (Luke XX. , 36) where He said 

“neither shall they die any more.” How then could 
He have used the same word in the same sentence in an 
exactly similar manner and have meant something 
essentially different ? 

Many Universalists admit that aides might mean 
eternal if we only looked at the form of the sentence 
but they say that we must take into consideration the 
word with which it is joined, which they say, precludes 
the possibility of its having that meaning. They point 
out that the word translated “ punishment ” is the Greek 
word xédaors defined in Liddel and Scott’s dictionary 
as “a pruning, chastisement, correction, punishment,” 
and not the word tipwpia which, meaning punishment 
in the sense of torment, torture, would better express 
the idea of penalty. Hence, they argue that if Our 
Lord wished to speak of an eternal punishment which 
must of necessity be retributive he would have used 
tywpia and not «ddaors, which of its very nature means 
limitation. It must, however, be remembered that in 
all probability St. Matthew wrote, not in Greek, but in 
Syro-Chaldaic, the language which Our Lord himself 
used, and the word in that language is “tshaneq-ny-ko,” 


? “** What is of Faith, ete.?’’ p. 111. 
? Rom. xvi., 26, I. Tim vi., 16, Heb. ix., 14. 
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from the root “shaneq,” which in Latin means cruciatus, 
tormentum, pena, supplicium; in English, torture, tor- 
ment, agony, without any reference to the idea of correc- 
tion or chastisement. Again the interpretation of 
xohacts aNd tywpia just given may be denied. The 
difference is not between chastisement or correction on 
the one hand and punishment, on the other, but between 
punishment and vengeance. In classical Greek xoddlo 
is used not only of correction, but also of punishment 
by death, e.g., Eurip. Helena 1172, Lysias 179, 35; while 
Tiyswpia means really revenge, a revengeful punishment. 
In the New Testament ripwpéw is used, not of vindictive, 
but of corrective punishment, so that if Christ had used 
it the objection could have been still urged. In fact 
tipwpia and xdédaois in the New Testament are synony- 
mous. Inthe Acts, t.uwpéw is twice used of the zealous 
Paul “ punishing” the Christians for their infidelity 
to Judaism (Acts xxii. 5, xxvi. 11). In his Epistle to 
tne Hebrews x. 29, St. Paul uses tipwpia of the punish- 
ment he deserves who “ hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God.” Now, that punishment is evidently the 
same as that to which Jesus refers under the word 
Kodaors, 7.€., the punishment of the next life. (Compare 
vv. 27 and 28). Consequently xédaors and tipwpia may 
be equally used of God’s chastisements, and there is no 
reason Why aidyis in eis xdhaow aidvnov should noi be 
rendered “ everlasting *; on the contrary, its juxtaposi- 
tion with «is Cwiv aidmov where it certainly has that 
meaning, makes it the only natural translation. When 
we remember too what we have already seen, namely 
that the Jews, to whom Our Lord spoke, already believ- 
ing in the doctrine of eternal punishment, would 
naturally take His words in that sense; we are forced 
to the conclusion that He intended to teach that doc- 
trine. The importance of the occasion on which He 
spoke must also be borne in mind. It was the evening 
o1 the last day of His ministry; He was teaching His 
chosen Apostles expressly and solemnly on the subject 
of the final judgment, and the rewards and punishments 
which were to follow; in such circumstances then, and 
with such an audience gathered around Him, we must 
believe that He meant to convey the meaning which 
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His hearers would naiurally have gathered from His 
words, and to teach that the punishment for sin would 
be everlasting. To say otherwise would be in the 
highest degree derogatory to Christ in His character 
of Teacher. If, when He used the words we read in 
Matthew xxv., He had not meant to teach, nay more, if 
He did not even hold, the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, then He would have been but a deceiver, playing 
fast and loose in the most important and sacred maiters 
with trusting disciples. Such a thought is indeed un- 
worthy of Him who is truth itself. 

Having satisfied ourselves of the correct interpretation 
of this passage there will be no difficulty in admitting 
that the other texts which are brought forward in proof 
of the eternity of Hell have the meaning usually assigned 
to them. Thus the future punishment is called eter- 
nal (St. Matt. xviii. 8); it will last for ever and ever 
(Apoc. xiv.,2; xix., 3); the fire shall not be extin- 
guished, and the worm shall not die (St. Mark ix., 43). 
The same duration is assigned to Hell as to Heaven 
(St. John iii., 36). It were better for Judas that he 
had never been born (St. Matt. xxvi., 24), which would 
not be true if he were one day to enjoy Heaven. 

The accumulated evidence of all these passages makes 
it clear that the doctrine of eternal punishment is con- 
tained in the Scriptures; it is proclaimed by the Church 
in her formularies; her greatest Doctors have taught it; 
her children have ever believed it; no serious objection 
can be brought against it; is it then to be rejected be- 
cause a self-sufficient and ease-seeking generation rebels 
against it? Long ago St. John Chrysostom addressed 
to those of his time who held similar opinions words, 
which fifteen centuries have not robbed of their force, 
“Oh madness! oh foolish and stupid opinion! oh soul 
in love with pleasure and sin, and given over to wicked- 
ness! For these doctrines are born of the love of 
pleasure, and if those who held them would only em- 
brace virtue they would soon be persuaded of Hell and 
freed from all doubt.”* Surely such words from such 
an authority ought to make one pause before attacking 


1 Hom. 31 in Epist. Rom. 
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the old belief. St. Augustine summed up that belief 
when he wrote : “ Wherefore as there shall be no termi- 
nation of the blessedness of the saints, so also shall the 
misery of the damned be as eternal and as endless as the 
beatitude of the others.” 


GEORGE R. Rocug, S.J. 


1 De Civ Dei, xxi., 23. 





Che Teaching of the Rew Cestament 
On Divorce. 


Ir would seem that further facilities for obtaining 
divorce are likely soon to be available in England. On 
July 14, 1909, Lord Gorrell, the late President of the 
Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice, England, 
asked the House of Lords to resolve : “ That it is expe- 
dient that jurisdiction, to a limited extent, in divorce 
and matrimonial cases should be conferred upon County 
Courts, in order that the poorer classes may have their 
cases of that nature heard and determined in such 
Courts.” It must be admitted that in the existing state 
of the law such a motion is not unreasonable. If divorce 
were an advantage at all, that advantage ought to be 
available for the poor as well as the rich; and the pre- 
sent condition of things, in which the petitioner’s costs 
in an ordinary undefended divorce action average from 
forty to sixty pounds, is neither satisfactory nor fair to 
the poor. After some discussion Lord Gorrell’s motion 
was withdrawn, on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment would institute an inquiry into the whole subject, 
and since then a Royal Commission of inquiry has 
actually been appointed. 

I need hardly say that it is no part of the purpose 
of this article to urge that facilities for divorce be ex- 
tended to the poor, but rather to show that it is the 
sacred and solemn duty of all Christian legislatures to 
refuse the baneful luxury to both rich and poor alike. 
If I chose to argue from results, I might point to the 
sad example of the United States in proof of the evil 
of extended facilities for divorce. While the increase 
of population in that country during the past ten years 
has been 20 per cent., the increase of divorces has been 
60 per cent., and the number of decrees now granted 
annually amounts to over 70,000. But since I protest, 
as I hope to prove every follower of Jesus Christ is 
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bound to do, against not only the facility but the possi- 
bility of divorce, I shall not dwell now on the disastrous 
consequences to the family and to society generally that 
must result from any system of divorce, whether more 
or less extended, but shall examine the teaching of the 
New Testament for the purpose of proving that accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Christ all divorce that would 
break the sacred bond of consummated Christian mar- 
riage is unlawful and, in fact, impossible. I don’t 
suppose I shall have anything very new to say, but I 
hope to make it clear that, in any Christian land pro- 
fessing devotion or obedience to the law of Jesus Christ, 
divorce is nothing less than a disgrace and a blas- 
phemous anomaly. I know that this is strong language, 
but if Christ solemnly forbade divorce and declared the 
marriage bond between Christians to be absolutely in- 
violable during the lifetime of husband and wife, what 
is it but constructive blasphemy in any Chrstian man 
or legislature to foster or sanction by law what The 
Lord has solemnly forbidden ? 

For the sake of clearness I may remind the reader 
that the term divorce is commonly used in two senses; 
first, of a separation of husband and wife that would 
break the bond of their marriage and leave them free to 
marry again or, secondly, of a mere separation that 
leaves the bond intact. It is of course with divorce 
understood in the first sense that I intend to deal. 
Again, what I have to say will have reference, unless 
where I indicate otherwise, to the ordinary case of con- 
summated Christian marriage, or, in the language of 
theologians, to matrimonium Christianum ratum et 
consummatum. 

The passages of the New Testament that bear upon 
the subject are the following : Matt. v. 31-32, xix. 3-12; 
Mk. x. 2-12; Lk. xvi. 18; Rom. vii. 2-3; 1 Cor. vii. 10-16, 
vii. 39; Eph. v. 22-33. As the first two passages, taken 
from the Gospel of St. Matthew, are admittedly obscure, 
I shall defer the discussion of them until we have ex- 
amined the other texts, where the meaning is clear and 
unmistakable. ' Let us begin, therefore, with the passage 
in St. Mark x. 2-12. We there read :— 
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** And Pharisees came unto Him and were asking Him, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife? tempting Him. And He answering 
said to them, What did Moses command you? And they said, Moses 
permitted to write a bill of divorce and to put (her) away. But Jesus 
said to them, Because of your hardness of heart he wrote you this 
commandment. But from the beginning of the creation, Male and 
female He made them. For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and the two shall become one 
flesh; so that they are no longer two, but one flesh. What therefore 
God joined together, let not man put asunder. And in the house the 
disciples asked Him again concerning this. And He saith to them, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry another, committeth 
adultery against her; and if she, having put away her husband, shall 
marry another, she committeth adultery.’’ (Mk, x. 2-12). 


Nothing could be clearer than that here at least 
Christ’s teaching is represented as absolutely opposed 
to all divorce that would break the marriage bond. 
Some of the Pharisees, who had probably heard of His 
opposition to divorce (Matt. v. 32) now challenge Him 
publicly on the question, hoping thus to set Him at 
variance with what they considered to be the teaching 
of Moses. Knowing their evil designs, He does not 
answer directly, but replies with another question, ask- 
ing them what Moses commanded. The Mosaic com- 
mand in His mind was doubiless that to which He 
refers later on, to the effect that a man should leave 
father and mother and cleave to his wife, and that the 
two should become one flesh. For whether these words 
of Genesis ii. 24, be the words of Moses, or of Adam as 
the inspired mouthpiece of God, at all events they stand 
there in the opening of the Pentatech as the express 
Mosaic teaching that husband and wife should cling 
together in the closest and most indissoluble union. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it was to this 
commandment of Moses Our Lord alluded, but whether 
the Pharisees understood Him to refer to this passage 
or not, they ignore it, and appeal at once to the well- 
known passage of Deuteronomy xxiv. 14, which was con- 
sidered to sanction divorce. As it is desirable that the 
reader should have the words of this remarkable passage 
before him, I give them, translating literally from the 
Hebrew :— 

“ When a man taketh a wife and marrieth her, it shall 
be, if she find not favour in his eyes, because he hath 
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found in her some unseemly thing (ervath dabar) that he 
shall write her a bill of divorce and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house; and if she depart out of 
his house, and go and become another man’s, and the 
latter man hate her and write her a bill of divorce, and 
deliver it into her hand, and send her out of his house, 
or if the latter man, who took her to be his wife, die, 
her former husband, who sent her away, may not take 
her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled, 
for that is an abomination before the Lord.” Dr. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 270, renders the passage 
thus: “ When a man taketh a wife, and manrieth 
her, and it cometh to pass, if she find no favour in his 
eyes, because he hath found in her some indecency, 
that he writeth her a bill of divorce, and delivereth 
it into her hand, and sendeth her out of his house, and 
she departeth out of his house and goeth and becometh 
another man’s wife, and the latter husband hateth her 
and writeth her a bill, and delivereth it into her hand, 
and sendeth her out of his house; or if the latter hus- 
band, which took her to be his wife, die; her former 
husband, which sent her away, may not take her again 
to be his wife, after that she is defiled, for that is an 
abomination before Jehovah.” 

It will be seen that while in the rendering which I 
have given above, and which agrees substantially with 
the Revised Version, two things are commanded by 
Moses; first, that the husband hand a written document 
of dismissal to the wife, and, secondly, that, in case she 
marry again, he never afterwards take her to be his wife, 
Dr. Driver’s rendering makes only the latter point to be 
commanded. But in Matt. v. 31, Our Lord states dis- 
tinctly that the giving of the written document was 
commanded : “It was said also whosoever shall put 
away his wife, let him give (8érw) her a bill of divorce,” 
and this command is nowhere to be met with in the 
Old Testament, except in the passage before us, from 
which Dr. Driver’s rendering removes it. Nor is there 
anything in the Hebrew text to exclude our rendering, 
for the redundant 1 which it supposes finds an exact 


parallel in the verse immediately preceding, i.e., Deut. 
XXili. 25. 
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Such was the passage to which the Pharisees appealed 
as proving that according to Moses divorce in certain 
cases was quite lawful. For my present purpose it is 
not necessary to enter into a minute discussion of its 
various clauses. Suffice it to say that some, like St. 
Thomas and Maldonatus, think that Moses here granted 
a true dispensation in the indissolubility of marriage 
to the Jews, so that for them, thereafter until the pro- 
mulgation of the Christian law, divorce in certain cases 
ceased to be sinful. Others, like Origen and St. Jerome, 
hold that Moses merely tolerated an abuse, which he 
did not deem it prudent to attempt to suppress, lest the 
hard-hearted Jews should murder the wives whom they 
were forbidden to divorce. In the latter view, divorce 
still remained wrong and sinful, and Moses contented 
himself with tolerating it and not punishing it by law, 
while at the same time seeking to restrict it as far as 
possible. In support of this view it is to be noted that 
Deuteronomy does not anywhere say that a man was 
entitled to put away his wife; it merely supposes that 
there was such a practice, orders certain formalities 
that should accompany the wife’s dismissal, and forbids 
the husband ever to take her back in case she had 
attempted marriage with another man. It is true, the 
language of the passage seems to regard the second 
marriage as valid, and, therefore, to imply the disso- 
lution of the first; but this may possibly mean only 
that the second marriage was valid in foro externo, 
while in foro interno it was still invalid and sinful. If 
this is the true sense—and the fact that the second 
union is characterised by Moses as a defilement,’ and 
that the Prophet Malachy ii. 13-16, declares that even 
then the Lord hated divorce, is strongly in favour of it— 
divorce still remained opposed to God’s law and sinful, 
and Moses merely sought by insisting upon the for- 
mality of a written document to be handed to the wife 
about to be dismissed, and by forbidding the husband 
ever to take her back in case she attempted marriage 
with another man, to give the Jewish husband time for 


1 The same Hebrew word is used in reference to defilement by 
adultery in Lev. XVIII. 20; Numb. V. 13, 14, 20. 
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cool reflection and make him pause before separating 
himself, perhaps for ever, from the wife of his youth. 

But whether Moses here granted a temporary dispen- 
sation or merely tolerated and sought to restrict and 
regulate an abuse, Our Lord makes it clear, in the pas- 
sage quoted above from St. Mark, that dispensation or 
toleration is now to cease. He reminds the Pharisees 
that in the passage to which they alluded Moses gave not 
a permission of divorce, but a command, evidently the 
command to which I have already alluded, in restraint 
of it; and this on account of the hardness of their hearts. 
He points to the fact of the Creator’s having made only 
one man and one woman as evidence that separation, 
to be followed by a second marriage of either party, was 
never intended by God. He recalls the words of 
Genesis li. 24, that a man shall leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave vo his wife, and the two shall become 
one flesh; and He concludes with the solemn and 
unequivocal precept : “ What, therefore, God joined to- 
gether (in the primary institution of marriage, cvvélevéev) 
let not man put asunder.” Finally, as if to remove all 
shadow of doubt, St. Mark tells us that in the house 
(when the Pharisees were gone), the disciples again 
asked Him concerning the same matter. Doubtless 
they were puzzled and stunned by the strictness of 
teaching so much at variance with the laxity of Jewish 
tradition. Again, therefore, when alone with Him, 
they questioned Him on the subject, and so far from 
withdrawing anything He had previously said, He goes 
on to declare most explicitly in what light He regarded 
an attempted remarriage following upon separation : 
“ And He saith to them, whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another, committeth adultery against 
her; and if she herself shall put away her husband and 
marry another, she committeth adultery.” 

Here to His chosen disciples, who had asked Him 
for an explanation, Jesus Christ declares in the most 
general terms that whosoever (és av) shall put away his 
wife and marry another, committeth adultery; making 
no exception in favour of any husband, not even of him 
who should put away an adulteress; He omits all refer- 
ence to the bill of divorce, signifying that it was hence- 
forth to be abolished; and, finally, in opposition to the 
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Jewish law, which permitted dismissal only to the hus- 
band, and not to the wife, He sets husband and wife 
on a perfectly equal footing in this matter, by declaring 
that if either put away the other and marry again, the 
second union is adulterous. Such is Our Lord’s doctrine 
on divorce according to the Gospel of St. Mark; that is, 
according to the Gospel which a great body of modern 
critics regard as the earliest and most authentic record 
we possess of Christ’s life and teaching. In face of it, 
it is not easy to see how anyone can hold that Our Lord 
ever meant adultery to be a lawful cause for divorce and 
remarriage. 

Equally clear is the teaching of St. Luke. The third 
Evangelist devotes only one verse to the subject; but 
that one verse confirms in the fullest manner the 
account given by St. Mark. We read in St. Luke xvi. 18, 
as spoken by Christ :— 

** Everyone (as 6) that putteth away his wife and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery; and he that marrieth one that has been put away 


(droAcAvpévny, without the article) from a husband, committeth 
adultery.’’ (L. xvi. 18). 


Here, again, the language of Our Lord is most general, 
and no exception is made in favour of a husband whose 
wife had committed adultery. Moreover, the anar- 
throus dzodehvpevny Must Mean any woman that has 
been put away, so that in the case of any and every 
such woman, whether she be guilty or innocent, an 
adulteress or not, a second marriage is adulterous; and 
consequently, the bond of the former marriage must 
remain unbroken. The context in which St. Luke 
records this pronouncement of christ, is also significant. 
In the very preceding verse, L. xvi. 17, Our Lord is 
made to say : “ But it is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass away than for one tittle of the Law to fall.” Then 
comes immediately the pronouncement on divorce, the 
connexion evidently implying that in St. Luke’s view 
the essential and permanent spirit of the Mosaic legis- 
lation in reference to marriage, was perfectly main- 
tained by Christ’s doctrine on the subject. 
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I pass now to St. Paul. In the Epistle to the Romans, 
vii. 2-3, we read :— 

‘For the woman that hath a husband is bound by the law to the 
husband while he liveth; but if the husband die she is freed from the 
law of the husband. So then, while her husband liveth, she shall be 
called an adulteress, if she be joined to another man, but if the 


husband die, she is free from the law, so that she is not an adulteress, 
if she be joined to another husband.’’ (Rom. vii. 2-3). 


It is true the Apostle alludes here not to the marriages 
of Christians but to those of the Jews (vii. 1), but this 
very fact seems to confirm the view referred to above, 
that even among the Jews marriage was always indis- 
soluble according to the Law, and, consequently, that the 

. Mosaic ordinance in Deuteronomy xxiv. 1-4, meant 
merely the toleration in foro externo of an abuse. For- 
mally placing the solitary exception, in the case of 
death where most people would readily have taken it for 
granted, the Apostle certainly seems to imply that mar- 
riage was indissoluble according to the Jewish Law in 
all other cases. 

However this may be, we are not dependent upon 
this passage alone for St. Paul’s views. In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, vii. 10-16, the Apostle refers 
formally to the question of indissolubility. In the 
first two verses of this passage, he declares in a very 
solemn manner what Christ’s teaching is in regard to 
the indissolubility of Christian marriage; in the 
remainder he treats of what is commonly known as the 
Casus Apostoli, or the case where one of two married 
infidels has embraced Christianity. In the former case 
he declares the marriage to be indissoluble by Christ’s 
command; in the latter, he decides, apparently on his 
own authority, though of course guided and inspired by 
God, that in certain circumstances the marriage can be 
dissolved. In the context immediately preceding, he had 
been counselling those Christians of Corinth who were 
unmarried to remain so, and then he continues :-— 
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** But to them that are married I command, not I, but the Lord, 
that the wife depart not from her husband—but even if she depart, let 
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her remain without marriage,t or else be reconciled to her husband— 
and that the husband put not away his wife. But to the rest (that is, 
most probably, to those neither unmarried nor yet joined in Christian 
wedlock) say I, not the Lord, If any brother hath an unbelieving wife, 
and she consent to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And 
the wife that hath an unbelieving husband, and he consent to dwell 
with her, let her not put away her husband . . . . But if the 
unbeliever depart, let him depart; the brother or the sister is not under 
bondage in such ’’ (cases). (I. Cor. vii. 10-15). 


I have quoted what refers to the Casus A postoli, that 
the reader may see what a clear distinction St. Paul 
makes between the case of those united in Christian 
wedlock and that of those who were married in infi- 
delity. On the latter case Christ had apparently lett 
no authoritative teaching, and St. Paul, guided by the 
Spirit of God (vii. 25, 40) decides what course is to be 
followed. In the latter case, too, the Apostle has always 
been understood to give authority, in verse 15, to the 
Christian party to remarry, the bondage to which he 
or she is declared not to be subject being that which 
would result from an indissoluble union with the unbe- 
liever in such circumstances. 

If now we turn our attention to vv. 10, 11, where 
ordinary Christian marriage is dealt with, the difference 
between St. Paul’s treatment of the two cases becomes 
abundantly clear. Now, it is to a command of Christ 
he gives expression : “ I command, not I, but the Lord,’ 
the allusion being of course to the authoritative teaching 
of Christ during His ministry, such as we have already 
seen it in SS. Mark and Luke. Now, he declares this 
command to be that the wife depart not’ from her 
husband, and that the husband put not away his wife. 
And to this is added parenthetically’ in reference to 
the wife, that even if she depart, she must remain with- 
out marriage or else be reconciled to him who is still 
her husband. Thus all separation that would break 


+t That is, without the use of marriage; for since in the same breath 
the Apostle supposes her to have a ‘* husband,’’ to whom she can be 
reconciled, she is not really unmarried, and the bond of the previous 
matriage is not broken. 

? M) xwpioOjjva,t.e., be not separated, either by departing or by 
giving occasion to her husband to send her away. 

* See the change of construction in the Greek. 
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the bond of Christian marriage is here absolutely ex- 
cluded, and again, as in SS. Mark and Luke, no excep- 
tion whatever is made. Moreover, though he specifies 
no cause that would justify mere separation, or 
divortium a toro, the Apostle evidently contemplates 
the possibility of the case, when he says: “ But even 
if she depart ”; and not even in this case will he allow 
remarriage, having only two choices to put before such 
a wife, either that she remain without marriage or else 
be reconciled to her husband. And if he does not puta 
similar alternative before the husband who puts away 
his wife, yet the Fathers commenting on the passage 
commonly understood it to be implied, as indeed it must 
be in view of Christ’s unqualified statement to His 
disciples : “ Whosoever shall put away his wife and 
marry another committeth adultery against her ” (Mk. 
x. 11). Thus, we learn from this passage, (1) that as 
a general rule all separation of husband and wife is 
forbidden; (2) that sometimes it may be necessary and 
lawful, otherwise the Apostle would not suppose the 
case; and (3) that even if separation be necessary in 
any particular case, remarriage cannot follow, because 
the separated parties are still husband and wife. 

Again, at the close of this same seventh chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the Apostle repeats 
the same teaching on the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage :-— 


** A wife is bound as long as her husband liveth, but if the husband 
die, she is free to be married to whom she will, only in the Lord ”’ (1 
Cor. vii. 39). 


Death is thus the only cause that is allowed to dissolve 
the union; and in specifying this one cause, which 
hardly needed to be specified, the Apostle must be 
held to exclude every other. By first making the gene- 
ral statement that the wife is bound by the marriage 
bond during the life of the husband, and then adding 
that she is freed by his death, he implies as clearly as 
words could that nothing else than death can free her. 

Finally, in the Epistle to the Ephesians v. 22-33, a 
passage too long to be quoted here, St. Paul compares 
the union of the Christian husband and wife to the 
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indissoluble union that exists between Christ and His 
spouse, the Church. I do not wish to seem to lay very 
much stress on this point, as of course the comparison 
would be quite justified on other grounds; but the lan- 
guage of the Apostle shows beyond doubt that his views 
are the same there as in the other passages we have ex- 
amined. Husbands are told that they ought to love their 
wives as their own bodies (v. 28), and appeal is made to 
Genesis ii. 24: “ For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh ” (v. 31). 

Thus in St. Mark, St. Luke, and in three distinct 
passages of St. Paul, the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage is explicitly taught, and in none of them is 
any other cause than death allowed to break the mar- 
riage bond. Surely if adultery were a valid cause for 
divorce and remarriage, and if Christ had recognised it 
as such, St. Mark and St. Paul could never have repre- 
sented the Lord’s teaching as they have done. Modern 
Protestants cannot reply that they were aware adultery 
had been already specified as a justifying cause of 
divorce in St. Matthew, and hence deemed it unneces- 
sary to mention it themselves. Such a reply is excluded 
by the fact that practically all modern Protestant 
scholars are agreed that at the time when St. Mark 
and St. Paul wrote, the Gospel of St. Matthew was not 
yet in existence. Thus, these two inspired writers, 
while professing to give Christ’s doctrine on the indis- 
solubility of marriage, and without having any reason 
to believe that their account was supplemented in any 
other work, represent the bond of consummated Chris- 
tian marriage as absolutely indissoluble except by 
death. Surely St. Paul, writing to the great Church 
of Corinth, where adultery was not unknown, and for- 
mally treating for the Corinthians the question of the 
indissolubility of marriage, would never have remained 
silent about adultery as a justifying cause of divorce 
and remarriage, especially when we remember that he 
thought it necessary to mention that a second marriage 
is lawful after the death of the former husband. Again, 
seeing that in 1 Cor. vii. 12-16, he carefully points out 
an exception to the indissolubilty of the mnataeage of 
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unbelievers, we are justified in concluding that in the 
verses immediately preceding, where he states Christ’s 
command in reference to the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage of Christians, he would have mentioned adultery 
if it were a valid cause for dissolving Christian mar- 
riage. To mention the exception in the one case, and in 
the same context to leave it unmentioned in the other, 
would surely have meant leading his readers into error. 
Yet all he has to say in reference to the indissolubility 
of Christian marriage is : “ But to them that are married 
I command, not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart 
not from her husband—but even if she depart, let her 
remain without marriage or else be reconciled to her 
husband—and that the husband put not away his wife.” 

There can be no shadow of doubt, then, that apart 
from the texts in St. Matthew, with which I have yet 
to deal, the teaching of the New Testament is unequi- 
vocal and clear beyond question, in its exclusion of all 
divorce that would break the bond of Christian mar- 
riage. Nor let it be said, as Grotius suggests, that an 
exception in the case of adultery must be understood in 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul, because all laws and 
precepts, however general, necessarily suppose excep- 
tions arising from natural equity. For we deny most 
strenuously that divorce for adultery is based upon 
natural equity. No doubt it would be a serious, and, 
if you will, equitable relief to the husband or wife 
aggrieved; but then it would encourage crime, it would 
threaten the sanctity of family life, it would tend to cor- 
rupt and ruin society generally, and no exception lead- 
ing to such results can arise from natural equity. 
Besides, St. Paul does not merely state Christ’s general 
doctrine, that the marriage bond between Christians 
cannot be broken; he also mentions, as ‘we saw already, 
one clear exception, namely, in the case of death; and 
mentioning this one exception, so obvious in itself and 
no other, he warrants us in concluding that no other 
exists. Let anyone read attentively and without 
prejudice 1 Cor. vii. 39, and he will be forced to the con- 
clusion that the Apostle regarded the bond of Christian 
marriage as broken only by death. There is no reason, 
therefore, and no room for the exception which Grotius 
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indissoluble union that exists between Christ and His 
spouse, the Church. I do not wish to seem to lay very 
much stress on this point, as of course the comparison 
would be quite justified on other grounds; but the lan- 
guage of the Apostle shows beyond doubt that his views 
are the same there as in the other passages we have ex- 
amined. Husbands are told that they ought to love their 
wives as their own bodies (v. 28), and appeal is made to 
Genesis ii. 24: “ For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh ” (v. 31). 

Thus in St. Mark, St. Luke, and in three distinct 
passages of St. Paul, the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage is explicitly taught, and in none of them is 
any other cause than death allowed to break the mar- 
riage bond. Surely if adultery were a valid cause for 
divorce and remarriage, and if Christ had recognised it 
as such, St. Mark and St. Paul could never have repre- 
sented the Lord’s teaching as they have done. Modern 
Protestants cannot reply that they were aware adultery 
had been already specified as a justifying cause of 
divorce in St. Matthew, and hence deemed it unneces- 
sary to mention it themselves. Such a reply is excluded 
by the fact that practically all modern Protestant 
scholars are agreed that at the time when St. Mark 
and St. Paul wrote, the Gospel of St. Matthew was not 
yet in existence. Thus, these two inspired writers, 
while professing to give Christ’s doctrine on the indis- 
solubility of marriage, and without having any reason 
to believe that their account was supplemented in any 
other work, represent the bond of consummated Chris- 
tian marriage as absolutely indissoluble except by 
death. Surely St. Paul, writing to the great Church 
of Corinth, where adultery was not unknown, and for- 
mally treating for the Corinthians the question of the 
indissolubility of marriage, would never have remained 
silent about adultery as a justifying cause of divorce 
and remarriage, especially when we remember that he 
thought it necessary to mention that a second marriage 
is lawful after the death of the former husband. Again, 
seeing that in 1 Cor. vii. 12-16, he carefully points out 
an exception to the indissolubilty of the marriage of 
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unbelievers, we are justified in concluding that in the 
verses immediately preceding, where he states Christ’s 
command in reference to the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage of Christians, he would have mentioned adultery 
if it were a valid cause for dissolving Christian mar- 
riage. To mention the exception in the one case, and in 
the same context to leave it unmentioned in the other, 
would surely have meant leading his readers into error. 
Yet all he has to say in reference to the indissolubility 
of Christian marriage is : “ But to them that are married 
I command, not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart 
not from her husband—but even if she depart, let her 
remain without marriage or else be reconciled to her 
husband—and that the husband put not away his wife.” 

There can be no shadow of doubt, then, that apart 
from the texts in St. Matthew, with which I have yet 
to deal, the teaching of the New Testament is unequi- 
vocal and clear beyond question, in its exclusion of all 
divorce that would break the bond of Christian mar- 
riage. Nor let it be said, as Grotius suggests, that an 
exception in the case of adultery must be understood in 
St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul, because all laws and 
precepts, however general, necessarily suppose excep- 
tions arising from natural equity. For we deny most 
strenuously that divorce for adultery is based upon 
natural equity. No doubt it would be a serious, and, 
if you will, equitable relief to the husband or wife 
aggrieved ; but then it would encourage crime, it would 
threaten the sanctity of family life, it would tend to cor- 
rupt and ruin society generally, and no exception lead- 
ing to such results can arise from natural equity. 
Besides, St. Paul does not merely state Christ’s general 
doctrine, that the marriage bond between Christians 
cannot be broken; he also mentions, as we saw already, 
one clear exception, namely, in the case of death; and 
mentioning this one exception, so obvious in itself and 
no other, he warrants us in concluding that no other 
exists. Let anyone read attentively and without 
prejudice 1 Cor. vii. 39, and he will be forced to the con- 
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clusion that the Apostle regarded the bond of Christian 
marriage as broken only by death. There is no reason, 
therefore, and no room for the exception which Grotius 
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supposes in the clear teaching of St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. Paul. 

I come now to the two texts in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
on which the early Reformers relied, and on which all 
Protestants who agree with them must still rely, to 
justify their doctrine and practice of divorce for adul- 
tery. The texts are found in the fifth and nineteenth 
chapters of St. Matthew; the one in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the other in a reply of Our Lord to a question put 
Him by some Pharisees on the occasion already referred 
to in St. Mark x. 2-12. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ is contrasting His 
own law with that of Moses, and in the passage bearing 
upon our subject, Matt v. 31-32, we read :— 

**It was said also, Whosoever shall put away his wife let him give 
her a bill of divorce; but I say to you that everyone that shall put away 
his wife, excepting a cause of fornication (7apextis Adyou opveias) 
maketh her to commit adultery, and whosoever shall marry one that 
has been put away committeth adultery.”’ (Matt. v. 31-32). 


It is to be noted in reference to this passage : (1) that 
Our Lord in laying down here the Christian law, omits 


all reference to the Bill of Divorce, which He thus 
implicitly abolishes ; (2) that the antithesis : “It was 
— > « . “But I say to you,” points to a con- 
trast between Christ’s law and that of Moses, and pre- 
pares us to learn that the concession granted in Deutero- 
nomy, whatever it was, is now to be withdrawn; (3) that 
Christ does not here say, as He does in five other in- 
stances in this chapter, vv. 21, 27, 33, 38, 43, “ You 
have heard that it was said,” but, “ It was said,” thus 
indicating plainly, what is implied also by the aorist 
éppéOn, that the contrast here is not merely between any 
popular or traditional interpretation of Deuteronomy 
and His own law, but between His law and Deutero- 
nomy itself. Bearing these points in mind, we are now 
in a position to examine Our Lord’s teaching in verse 
32. The verse comprises two statements, one of them 
containing an exceptive clause, the other without any 
such clause and absolutely unqualified by any condi- 
tion or exception. Here are the two statements :— 
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1. Every one that shall put away his wife, excepting 
a cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery 
(wovet avTnv poryevOjvac). 

2. Whosoever shall marry any woman put away 
(arohedvpéevnv, Without the article) committeth adultery. 

That these are the two statements, there can be no 
doubt. The exceptive clause, as is proved by its posi- 
tion, can affect only the first statement. Had it stood 
at the beginning of the verse, it might have been argued 
with force that it affects both statements, but standing 
where it does, it evidently has, and can have, no bearing 
on the second. Again, dwodekupévny without the article 
cannot, as we saw already, refer to any particular class 
of wives put away, for instance to wives put away for 
other cause than adultery, but must be understood of 
every wife put away for whatsoever cause. And, 
indeed it would surely be strange if an innocent wife 
that had been put away were forbidden remarriage 
under pain of adultery, while one who was already an 
adulteress were permitted to remarry with perfect 
impunity. The Mosaic law denounced the penalty of 
death against the adulteress; but if an exception in 
favour of the adulteress were imported into the second 
statement above, Our Lord would put a premium on her 
adultery by allowing her the right of remarriage denied 
to the innocent wife who had been divorced. 

It follows, therefore, that the second statement is in 
full agreement with Our Lord’s teaching as conveyed to 
us by St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul. Whosoever 
shall marry any woman put away, commiteth adultery; 
and hence in the case of every woman put away by her 
husband, no matter for what reason, the bond of the 
previous marriage still remains; and remaining, must 
of course affect the divorcing husband as well as the 
divorced wife. 

Such being undoubtedly the meaning of the second 
statement in St. Matthew v. 32, we have now to inquire 
what is meant by the first. It reads, as we have seen, 
“Every one that shall put away his wife, excepting a 
cause of fornication, maketh her to commit adultery.” 
While in the second statement, as we saw just now, there 
is reference to remarriage, here there is question only of 
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separation, and it is declared that everyone that shall 
put away his wife, unless in the enigmatical case ex- 
cepted, makes her commit adultery ; in other words is re- 
sponsible for her adultery by needlessly and unjustifi- 
ably exposing her to temptation. Thus this first state- 
ment forbids separation, except in the case of wopveia, in 
which case the woman herself must be held responsible 
for the plight in which she finds herself. That it is of 
separation and not of divorce, or, in the language of 
the theologians, of divortium a toro and not of divor- 
tium a vinculo Our Lord speaks, is at once made clear 
by the second statement, where He forbids remarriage 
in all cases, under pain of adultery. Hence the mean- 
ing of the whole verse is, that simple separation is 
forbidden except in one case or class of cases, while 
divorce, or such separation as would break the marriage 
bond is forbidden absolutely, in fact shown to be impos- 
sible, inasmuch as the bond of the previous marriage 
still remains. 

It has been often urged by Protestant writers that 
Our Lord cannot be understood to speak of mere separa- 
tion in the first part of verse 32, on the ground that mere 
separation unaccompanied by the right of remarriage 
was unknown to the Jews; hence that in excepting one 
case in which it was lawful to put away a wife, Christ 
must necessarily have been understood to authorise 
complete divorce and remarriage in that one case. 
My first reply is that, though we have no very clear 
evidence on the subject, mere separation cannot have 
been unknown to the Jews of Christ’s time. The two 
great schools of Hillel and Shammai were then in exis- 
tence, the former admitting the right of divorce and 
remarriage for almost any cause, the latter allowing it 
only on the ground of the wife’s unchastity. Are we, 
then, to suppose that the school of Shammai, face to 
face with the laxer teaching of Hillel’s disciples, always 
insisted upon the husband and wife living together, 
unless she was guilty of some unchaste act, and no 
matter how ill-tempered or vicious or dangerous or 
disagreeable she might otherwise be? It is altogether 
incredible that this could have been the case, and hence 
the school of Shammai must have allowed separation for 
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those causes less than adultery, for which the school of 
Hillel permitted divorce and remarriage. This being so, 
it is clear that mere separation of husband and wife can- 
not have been unknown to the Jews of Our Lord’s time. 
But, secondly, even if it were, the next part of Our 
Lord’s statement in verse 32, forbidding remarriage 
under pain of adultery, left them no choice but to under- 
stand that the only putting away of which there could 
be question in the first part, was one that merely effectea 
separation without breaking the marriage bond. It is 
silly to seek to limit Christ’s teaching by the intelligence 
and previous conceptions of the Jews. Did He not in 
this same Sermon on the Mount teach them many other 
things till then unheard of? And if He clearly declared 
that the remarriage of every wife put away meant 
adultery, did He not thereby give it to be understood 
necessarily that henceforth putting away could effect 
nothing but separation? Thus, Our Lord’s teach- 
ing in this verse on the indissolubility of Christian 
marriage is in full accord with what we have seen to be 
His teaching in St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul, the only 
thing added here being the explicit mention of a cause 
that justifies separation.* 

In the face of all these clear proofs of Christ’s uncon- 
ditional opposition to divorce, it would surely require 
overwhelming evidence to show that He meant to autho- 
rise or permit it in the case of adultery. In a future 
article I shall inquire whether the one remaining pas- 
sage of the New Testament that deals with the subject 
(Matt. xix. 3-12), affords any such evidence. 


J. MacRory. 


‘It is not necessary for my present purpose to inquire what 
precisely that cause is, or why only one such cause is men- 
tioned. Both questions will be found discussed in the ordinary 
commentaries. I may say, however, I am of opinion that -opveia 
in the case includes more than adultery. 
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De Deo Uno et Trino et de Deo Creatore. Auctore Daniele Coghlan, 
8.T.D., Eccl. Cathedra. Corcagien. Canonico; S. Theologie in 
Collegio Maynutiano S. Patricii Professore. Dublinii: Apud Browne 
et Nolan; M. H. Gill et Filium, 1909. Two vols. VIII. + 708 pp. 
Price, 10s. net. 


It is a delicate task for an ex-pupil to review the work of his former 
professor, to whom he feels that he owes, not merely gratitude for 
many educational benefits, but reverence and affection for fatherly 
kindness and direction. But, in spite of its delicacy, it is a filial duty 
which the present writer is glad to be allowed to discharge. I wish 
to make this confession at the outset, before expressing any opinion 
on the merits of the work, because so many of my readers are in the 
same position as myself, and feel the same sense of obligation to the 
author. Many generations of Maynooth students have been taught 
and otherwise helped by Dr. Coghlan, and it is safe to say that, with- 
out exception, they have kept for him a warm corner in their heart of 
hearts. 

It is only now that Dr. Coghlan has published the lectures which, 
years ago, were printed for the private use of his students. But in the 
published work the lectures have been entirely re-written and re- 
modelled, so as to bring them into formal agreement with the Neo- 
Thomistic method of the Roman schools. Those who were familiar 
with the lectures as originally printed will have considerable difficulty 
in identifying the published work as an improved edition of its unpub- 
lished prototype; in reality, it is an entirely new work. It is an open 
question whether the new method is really an improvement upon the 
old—from the students’ point of view; personally, I am doubtful 
whether it is. But, however that may be, it must be said that Dr. 
Coghlan has succeeded, in spite of the hampering influence of the 
method he has followed, in combining with a somewhat too scholastic 
and too literal commentary on St. Thomas, a great deal of useful infor- 
mation bearing on modern scientific problems, in which theologians 
are interested, and a great many principles which enable us to meet 
the difficulties that are considered to be particularly important in our 
day. Indeed, I venture to say that he has achieved a greater measure 
of success in this respect than perhaps any other of the present-day 
theologians who have adopted the same method. For example, in 
the tract De Deo Uno, the chief arguments in favour of Agnosticism 
are very well answered—but sometimes only implicitly—while in the 
tract De Deo Creatore evolutionism is dealt with pretty fully. As we 
should expect, it is chiefly to the English exponents of these theories 
that Dr. Coghlan replies. 

It may seem ungragious, or even impertinent, to call attention to 
what I consider faulty in Dr. Coghlan’s work, and I do so all the more 
reluctantly because I know that in his oral lectures he makes up for 
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what is defective in the published work. Yet, for the sake of the 
reading public, I cannot help regretting that he has, of set p 
apparently, neglected almost entirely the history of dogma, and of 
theological speculation; that is to say, he makes no attempt to treat 
this aspect of the subject systematically, although it is impossible, of 
course, to avoid occasional references to points of history. I am con- 
vinced that, if St. Thomas himself were bringing out an up-to-date 
edition of his Summa and other works, he would not fail to take 
account of the modern historical movement, seeing that he did not 
ignore anything that passed for scientific knowledge in his own day. 
This, I am glad to say, is, in my judgment, the only substantial fault 
te be found in Dr. Coghlan’s work; and, as I have already observed, 
I know that this deficiency is provided for in his oral lectures. In 
every other respect Dr. Coghlan has modernised St. Thomas, and it 
is a pity he did not do so in this respect also. 

So much by way of general criticism. Coming down to details, I 
have nothing, except particular instances of the above-mentioned 
defect, to notice. The style is simple and clear and the arrangement 
logical and comprehensive. Apart from the question of historical 
development, nearly every point of scientific or critical importance is 
noticed. though perhaps in some cases this is done too obliquely, being 
embodied in the reply to some objection. With these remarks my 
fault-finding capacity is exhausted, and it only remains to say that if 
my praising capacity were equally developed, I should find it difficult 
to bring this notice to a conclusion. But I am afraid in this case that 
expressions of praise and admiration, however sincere, might be mis- 
construed as flattery; and for the author’s sake as well as my own I 
am anxious to avoid any such thing. On the subjects treated in these 
two volumes I can sincerely recommend Dr. Coghlan’s work as superior 
to, and more useful than, any other Latin treatise on the same plan 
with which I am acquainted; and this, I think, is a sufficiently high 
recommendation. 

P. J. Toner. 


History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century (1789-1908). 
By Rev. James MacCaffrey, Lic. Theol. (Maynooth); Ph.D. 
University of Freiburg; Professor of Ecclesiastical History, May- 
nooth. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. St. Louis: B. Herder. 1909. 
2 vols. (1086 pages); bound, 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. MacCaffrey is the latest accession to the ranks of Catholic 
scholars who labour to rescue history from the plight of being a con- 
spiracy against the truth. These scholars have written much, but, as 
Dr. MacCaffrey says: ‘‘ It is not by the quantity of the work done, so 
much as by the quality, that Catholic progress can be estimated. All 
that is latest and best in historical methods and criticism has been 
assimilated and turned to the defence of the Catholic position.’’ These 
words are eminently applicable to Dr. MacCaffrey himself. 

With regard to what may be called externals and accidentals, Dr. 
MacCaffrey is possessed of a sound historical style; the narrative flows 
with an ease and clearness that makes the perusal of the volumes a 
real pleasure. There may be just a slight evidence of hastiness in a 
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very few places; but the wonder is that the vast burden of learning 
is borne with such ease and grace. Here there is no passion, except 
it be the passion for truth and for the glorious pain of toil in the search 
after truth. And what an amount of research is here revealed! At 
the head of every chapter there is a long list of sources and original 
authorities. No European language is a barrier to our adventurous 
inquirer. For the facts of Catholic life in Germany he goes to German 
authorities; for Spain to Spanish; for France to French; for Italy to 
Italian ; for Belgium to Belgian authorities, and so on. Now that is the 
style of work that inspires confidence. One feels that he is in the 
presence of a master who has not ceased to be a conscientious student. 
If the various lists of authorities were taken from the heads of the chap- 
ters and arranged in one long catalogue at the beginning or the end of 
the work, it would, at all events, enable us to appreciate the enormous 
amount of genuine toil that has been put into these splendid volumes. 
First, the vast mass of detail had to be mastered; then the selection 
had to be made, and, finally, the material had to be set out in artistic 
order so as to present in due perspective a picture of the manifold 
life of the Church during the century that has just ended. The 
attempt itself was gallant; and it has been carried out with a success 
such as attends the efforts of the genuine historian alone. 

The Church is Catholic. She works and she suffers in all lands. 
She is Catholic, also, in this that she touches the manifold nature and 
mind of man at every point. And scarcely any aspect of her Catholicity 
in one sense or the other is left untouched in the present work. Every 
part of the world has its Catholic story set down here. In Ireland we 
have had our Penal Days, nor is the ascendancy of heresy a thing of the 
past even yet. We have our Education Question, our Land Question, 
and we are beginning to have our Social Question. So it is and has 
been in all countries. Perhaps we are inclined to be rather vain about 
the Penal Days. The heroic struggle of the German Catholics during 
the hard times of the Kulturkampf, so lucidly told by Dr. MacCaffrey, 
may help to rid us of our vanity. Indeed, the story here told, if it 
enables us to realise the meaning of the Catholicity of the Church, quite 
as vividly impresses upon us the truth foretold by her Founder that the 
Church is also militant. It is struggle, fight, persecution in every 
eountry. In France and Germany perhaps the fight has been fiercest, 
and, therefore, the chapters dealing with France and Germany are the 
most valuable and instructive in the whole work. From France came 
forth the ideas that set Europe ablaze with revolution in the civil 
order; from Germany—profound, thoughtful, patient—came forth the 
ideas that revolutionised every branch of Philosophy and Theology. 
It was fitting that the antidote should spring from the same soil as 
the poison. And so we find that France and Germany have supplied 
the Church with her bravest soldiers. But assuredly to the German 
Catholics the palm must be awarded. It is true that Windthorst and 
his followers got their great idea of Catholic organisation from Daniel 
O'Connell. But turn over these pages of absorbing and _ thrilling 
interest; see name after name of the great scholars of Germany, of the 
great Churchmen and Historians and Theologians, referred to, quoted, 
prsised, criticised, and you must feel that the pulse of high Catholic 
life and mind is stronger in Germany than elsewhere. And here I 
must grumble a little, Why not give these great men a chapter all to 
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themselves? Why not tell us all about Gérres and Stolberg, about 
Hergenréther and Hefele, about Jungman and Franzelin and Hettinger 
and Lehmkuhl and Theiner? The fine sonorous names of our great 
scholars are an inspiration in themselves; an account of their lives 
and writings would be a boon to all Catholics. For, after all, it is the 
work of the intellect that tells and endures, and we want to know 
what our brother Catholics have achieved in the realm of mind. 

In the front of the battle between the Church and the world we 
find a few great names on each side, and many lesser ones. On one 
side we have Napoleon, Francis Joseph, Bismarck, Cavour, Garibaldi, 
Pitt; on the other we have Pius IX., Leo XIII., O’Connell, Windthorst, 
Montalembert, Wiseman. Around those names the story of the fight 
is woven; and a most interesting tale it is in our author’s weaving of it. 
The school, the Church, the very person and property, priest and 
religious are at once the pretexts and the spoils of the fight. We find 
this to be the case everywhere. And wherever the fight is fiercest, 
there we find that the French ideas of 1789 have got the strongest grip 
of the minds of men. It was an admirable instinct for historical per- 
spective that led Dr. MacCaffrey to begin his story with France. 
Thence he proceeds to the land where Kant had torn up old systems of 
thought by the roots; and shows us the many fateful results of the 
Criticism of Reason. The fundamental problem of Faith and Reason, 
which is the ultimate form of the problem of Liberty and Authority, has 
been as it were a battlefield—it is strewn with the remnants of dead 
errors, the debris of broken systems. The Syllabus of Pius IX., the 
Decrees of the Vatican Council, together with the documents issued 
against Traditionalism, Guntherism, Ontologism, and Modernism, sum 
up the results of these conflicts. One could wish that our author 
had devoted a chapter to the interdependence and filiation of all these 
errors. It would be the inner history of anti-Catholic thought during 
the period. On the other hand, the Development of Catholic Doctrine 
might also receive more explicit treatment. The chapter on ‘‘ Theo- 
logical errors and developments’’ is not quite satisfactory in this 
respect. It has been suggested already that an account of our leading 
Catholic writers of the period would be a welcome addition to the work. 
It is only right to point out that Newman is very fairly treated in this 
respect; so, too, are Montalembert and Lacordaire. But the treat- 
ment in these cases is merely incidental to the story of the great move- 
ments in which they took part. It is no harm to suggest that a fuller 
account of wanderers like Renan and Déllinger would add to the 
interest of the work. 

The fight has gone so hard against the Church at times that her 
enemies have repeatedly raised the shout of triumph. So it was, we 
find, when Pius VI. died in the prison of Valence. That event, how- 
ever, was followed by a marvellous Catholic Revival all over Europe, 
of which our author has much to tell. So, too, despite the struggle and 
the suffering of the century, the Church has won and is winning. Dr. 
MacCaffrey estimates that no century of her history has witnessed a 
finer display of the Church’s zeal for souls; and during no century has 
missionary zeal been more fruitful. The chapter on Missions is a 
veritable tonic. In this respect it is gratifying to find how much the 
Church owes to Ireland. Catholicity in the United States, in 
Australia, and throughout the British Empire is simply the colonial 
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department of Catholicity in Ireland. Here let us bear in mind that 
we Irish have very few foreign missions in the strict sense; we in 
Ireland do not send missions to the heathen, but to the exiled Irish 
who are in peril of heathenism; remembrance of that fact may help 
to keep flights of after-dinner rhetoric within some reasonable bounds. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that the work deals too exclusively 
with the external and political aspect of the Church life. We would 
like to see a little more space devoted to the devotions and the chari- 
ties of Catholics, their prayers, their books, their holy days and pil- 
grimages. Thus in Ireland the religious songs in Gaelic, the Holy 
Wells, Lough Derg, Croagh Patrick, etc., might be treated. After 
all, things of this sort appertain to the spirit by which the Church lives; 
in a way they may count as much in the long run as the vagaries of 
Déllinger, or the trickery and tyranny of Napoleon and Bismarck. 
Then, again, have there not been some saints and martyrs and remark- 
able servants of God during the century? And why not give a fuller 
account of new religious orders and congregations and of their holy 
founders ? 

Ireland-gets some 170 pages out of the 1,000 that make up the work. 
That is as it ought to be. But why place Ireland in Catholic History 
after England? Again, a few things of Catholic interest outside the 
education question have happened in Ireland since 1869. An authentic 
account of the Persico Mission, for instance, would be desirable. The 
time may not be ripe, as the saying is. Material may not be available, 
or readers not calm enough, or silence itself may in such cases be 
golden. Dr. MacCeaffrey, in his introduction, tells us that the Church 
during the period has not been hostile to Nationalism in any country. 
It would be well to show this plainly in the case of Ireland. The 
problem of “‘ loyalty ’’ (i.e. to England), as it is called, and Christian 
duty is one that men have been discussing in the past; and it will 
become more urgent in the future. The treatment of the '98 period 
strikes me as being too apologetic; I should prefer to see all the facts 
set down first of all, and then let the author draw his conclusions if 
he thinks fit. To mix controversy with the very tissue of the narrative 
only spoils it. 

These, however, for the most part, are not faults, they are merely 
omissions of things that one reader expected to find. Other readers 
would expect and be satisfied with other things. The period is really 
part of our own times; its interests and ideas and problems and move- 
ments are alive around us to-day. Difference of opinion, therefore, 
as to the fulness and completeness of the work is simply difference of 
taste and of interest in contemporary affairs. Apart from such matters, 
Dr. MacCaffrey has made a valuable addition to the classics of Theolo- 
gical Learning. He has written a book that deserves to live. Messrs. 
Gill have turned out the work in their best style, and given us two 
very handsome and substantial volumes. 


P. Forpe, S.T.L. 
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Dom Guéranger, Abbé de Solesmes par un Motine Bénédictin de la 
Congrégation de France. Tome Premier. Paris: Plon-Nourrit & 
Cie. 1909. Medium 8vo., 450 pp. Fr. 8. 


Dom Guéranger is one of the most remarkable men in the history 
of the French Church during the 19th century. He is best known as 
the founder of the French Congregation of Benedictines, as the restorer 
of the Roman Liturgy in France, and as the author of the Institutions 
liturgiques, L’dnnée liturgique, and other important works. He also 
deserves special credit for the movement towards the restoration of 
Gregorian chant, which arrived at its complete triumph, nearly thirty 
years after his death, through the decrees of Pope Pius X. All these 
things, however, were only items in the life-work of Dom Guéranger, 
which was a combat against Gallicanism and a revival of a deeper 
religious life. It was fit that such a man should receive a proper 
monument in the shape of an exhaustive biography, and one of his 
disciples, who humbly hides his name, has begun, in a successful 
manner, the erection of this monument. The first volume of this 
biography, which has just appeared, deals with the period from 
Guéranger’s birth in 1805 to the year 1849, giving us a clear insight 
into the early mental development of a great man, and the various 
important ecclesiastical movements in France during that period. The 
bool: is accompanied by a beautiful portrait in heliogravure after a 
pastel picture by L. V. Galland, showing Dom Guéranger’s likeness 
in 1842, 

H, BEWERUNGE. 


Graduale Sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Ss.D.N. Pii X. Pontificis 
Mazimi iussu restitutum et editum. Editio Schwann. Dusseldorf: 
L. Schwann. 


Of the reprints of the Vatican Gradual, the various editions brought 
out by Schwann, of Dusseldorf, are, as works of the printer’s art, 
undoubtedly the finest. The notes are large and shapely, the letter- 
press clear and in excellent style, the printing faultless. But, above 
all, the ornamentation, the headpieces, borders, initials, deserve the 
highest praise. They have evidently been designed by an artist of 
rare gifts. They are said to be in Romanesque style, but show, to a 
large extent, the influence of Irish ornamentation. 

These remarks apply particularly to their editions P., R., and T., 
which are of very large size (9 x 6 inches). Edition P. is one of the 
whole Gradual in one volume, and costs, in beautiful binding, 7 sh. 
Edition R. is one in two volumes, on somewhat thicker paper, each 
volume being complete for the period it covers. It costs 10 sh., but 
is admirable for anyone who can afford the price. Edition T. is an 
Epitome containing everything that may be wanted in ordinary paro- 
chial churches. Otherwise it is in the same style as the preceding 
ones, and it costs 7 sh. Somewhat smaller, but still amply large, 
4 a U., having the same contents as Edition T. It costs 

A special recommendation must be given to Edition U.8, in which 
the musical texts are the same as in Edition U., but the rubrics are 
given in English, and an English translation of the liturgical texts is 
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added at the foot of every page. A proper rendering of the Gregorian 
melodies can be secured only if the singers know what they are 
singing. Only then can they infuse the proper expression into their 
singing. Moreover, the ideal of liturgical service demands that, for 
the singers themselves, the singing should be a real and intelligent 
prayer. For singers not familiar with Latin, these objects cannot be 
obtained except by giving them a translation of the texts to be sung. 
But, also for those that know Latin, and even are familiar with 
liturgical language generally, many of the texts present considerable 
difficulty, and hence a translation will be very welcome to them. The 
price is 5s. 

lor those to whom the traditional notation of Plain Chant presents 
a difficulty, provision is made in Edition $., which has the same con- 
tents as Edition U., but the melodies are transcribed in modern nota- 
tion, on a five-lined staff, with the violin clef, and in suitable trans- 
position. The rhythmical arrangement is a satisfactory rendering of 
that of the Vatican notation, a few indications based on general 
esthetic principles being added. Naturally, the finer modifications 
revealed by the researches of the Solesmes monks and embodied in 
their editions with rhythmical signs are not given here. It should be 
observed that sometimes the melodies of the Gradual, and sometimes 
that of the Alleluia Verse, are omitted, and only the text given. It is 
supposed, probably, that singers who cannot master the traditional 


notation, will not be able to master both these chants. The price of 
this edition in good binding is 4s. 


H. BewerunNGeE. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. A Study of Primitive Christian 
Teaching. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Ely. 


MacMillan & Co., Ltd. 8vo. cloth, gilt. Pp. 417. Price, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Dr. Swete tells us in his Preface that this work “‘ is not an attempt 
to demonstrate the truth of the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
by an appeal to the New Testament, nor does it profess to make a 


formal contribution to the study of New Testament theology. Its 
purpose is rather to assist the reader in the effort to realize the position 
of the first Christian teachers and writers, when they speak of the 
Holy Spirit in connection with the history of their times or out of 
their own experiences of the spiritual life. In pursuing this aim I 
have not thought it necessary to spend many words upon the questions 
of literary and historical criticism which are raised by every book in 
the New Testament . Whatever views may be held as to 
the historical character of certain narratives, or the date or authorship 
of certain books, the New Testament, as a whole, speaks with a voice 
too clear and full to be overpowered by the din of our critical con- 
troversies. In the following pages I ask the reader to listen to that 
voice, as it tells him what the presence and working of the Spirit of 
Christ meant to the first generation of believers.’’ 
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In pursuance of this purpose Dr. Swete divides his book into Three 
Parts, the first dealing with the manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the 
history of the New Testament; the second, with His manifestation in 
New Testament teaching; and the third, giving a summary of the 
whole New Testament doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Each Part com- 
prises seven chapters. The historical events examined in the First 
Part are, the birth and ministry of the Baptist; the conception and 
early life of Jesus; the baptism of Jesus; the baptized life and ministry 
of The Christ; the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit; the life of the 
early Palestinian Church; and the founding of the Gentile Churches. 
The Second Part devotes the first chapter to Our Lord’s Synoptic 
teaching; then follow two chapters on His Johannine teaching, and 
three on the teaching of the Pauline Epistles, this Part concluding 
with a chapter on the teaching of the remaining New Testament writ- 
ings. Through the first two Parts the original Greek of the passages 
to be discussed stands at the beginning of each chapter. The seven 
chapters of the Third Part deal respectively with: the Spirit of God; 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ; the Spirit in the Church; the Spirit and the 
ministry; the Spirit and the written word; the Spirit and the personal 
life; the Spirit and the life to come. Then follows an Appendix con- 
taining nineteen brief additional notes, and the whole concludes with 
an index of references to the New Testament, an index of Greek 
words, and an index of subjects. 

Dr. Swete’s previous works have taught me to look upon him as one 
of the most careful and reverent of living English scholars, and I 
believe that no better man could have been found in his Church to 
deal with the subject of the present work. Yet I am not to be taken 
as subscribing to all his views; there are some of them, indeed, to 
which no Catholic could subscribe. Thus, in more than one passage, 
while admitting the presence and teaching authority of the Holy 
Ghost in the Christian Church, he yet rejects her infallibility. Space 
would not permit me to argue this question here, but it is hard to 
understand how a man of Dr. Swete’s acumen can be satisfied with 
the position he takes up in the following passage :—‘‘ In the abiding 
presence of the Paraclete,’’ he writes on pp. 315, 316, “‘ the body of 
Christ possesses the fullness of the truth, even in an age when it is 
least able to understand or to interpret His teaching. But advance in 
spiritual knowledge depends upon the Church herself; it is as she 
follows her Guide and learns His lessons of truth that she attains to 
fuller measures of Divine illumination. Thus the promise of Divine 
teaching is not a promise that the judgments of the Church shall be 
infallible or irreformable; on the contrary, it holds out a hope of a 
progress in knowledge proportionate to the faithful use of light already 
given.”’ As though infallibility in regard to certain points were 
opposed to progress in knowledge generally, any more than the cer- 
tainty that two and two make four is opposed to such progress! And 
zs though a Divine Teacher, sent to lead the Church into all the truth 
(J. xvi., 13), may yet lead her into error or allow her to lapse into it in 
her most solemn and momentous deelarations! But it is the old 
bogey of infallibility, at which every Protestant shies, and perhaps Dr. 
Swete would not long remain a Protestant, did he not share the com- 
mon prejudice. The work, as a whole, is written in a very conserva. 
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tive and Catholic spirit, and I can honestly recommend it. The eminent 
firm of MacMillan & Co. have brought it out in their usual excellent 
style. 

J. MacRory. 





An Ezegetical Commentary on the Gospel of S. Matthew. By the 
Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D., formerly Master of University 
College, Durham, and some time Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Oxford. London: Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt. 
Pp. xliv. + 451. Price, 12s. 


The fact that Dr. Plummer was selected to write the Commentary 
on St. Luke’s Gospel for the International Critical Series, is sufficient 
evidence of his reputation among the scholars of his own Church. The 
present work on St. Matthew’s Gospel is not meant for the same 
series, but is rather intended as a supplement to the Rev. W. C. 
Allen’s Commentary on St. Matthew which appeared in it, and which, 
in my opinion, badly needed a supplement. Mr. Allen devoted nearly 
all his attention to questions of literary interest, and now Dr. Plummer 
deals chiefly with the historical, theological and religious aspects of 
the first Gospel. In an Introduction of something more than forty 
pages, the usual questions as to authcr, sources, plan, Christology and 
date of the Sonal are discussed, and a s°ction is added on the relation 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel to ‘‘The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs.’’ Then follows the body of the Commentary; the whole 
concluding with two Indexes, general, and Greek. 

Dr. Plummer believes the first Gospel to be the work not of St. 
Matthew, but of some unknown writer, who ‘‘ took the second Gospel 
as a frame, and worked into it much material from other sources.”’ 
One other main source was the collection of Utterances (ra Ady) 
referred to by Papias, and probably drawn up by St. Matthew; and in 
this way the name of 8S. Matthew came to be associated with our 
present first Gospel. There is nothing new in all this, nor does Dr. 
Plummer offer any new evidence in proof of it. He does not even 
think it necessary to discuss rival theories, such as that of the veteran 
German scholar Zahn, but contents himself, like Mr. Allen, with 
practically taking for granted the priority of the second Gospel, and 
the dependence upon it of the first. But, as Professor Orr recently 
pointed out (The Resurrection of Jesus, pp. 61-72), it is quite too soon 
to take either point for granted; and much further patient labour will 
be necessary before any final decision can be reached. On the question 
of date, Dr. Plummer writes, ‘‘ While we can hardly place this Gospel 
as early as a.D. 65, we can hardly place it as late as a.p 75. And, on 
the whole, a little after 70 is rather more probable than a little 
before.”” Here again the arguments adduced, though urged in pretty 
much the same way by so many Protestant writers, are wholly inade- 
quate to support the conclusion. It may be safely affirmed, I am 
convinced, that there is not a particle in the Gospel of St. Matthew 
that could not have been written before a.p. 60. 

Of Dr. Plummer’s views in the body of the Commentary, I can give 
only a sample. He strenuously defends the Virgin birth, but holds 
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the heretical view that our Blessed Lady had other children after- 
wards. He regards S. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount as, to some 
extent at least, a compilation made up of fragments of various dis- 
courses, and leaves open the question whether it is to be identified 
with the sermon recorded in the sixth chapter of St. Luke. On the diffi- 
cult text, Matt. x., 23, he writes: “‘ It is evident that in some way 
Christ’s words produced the impression that He would return soon. 
When that impression had been produced, the words themselves would 
be likely to undergo modification. Moreover, the coming to establish 
the Kingdom may have been confused with the coming to judgment. 
The nearness of the Kingdom may have been transferred to the other 
coming. We may suspect that the reports of His utterances respect- 
ing the Second Advent have become blurred in transmission.’ 

On the origin of the famous passage, Matt. xvi., 17—19: ‘‘ Blessed 
are thou Simon Bar-Jonah,”’ . . . “thou are Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church, . . . . and I will give to thee 
the keys,’’ etc., Dr. Plummer, like Mr. Allen, has many hazy specula- 
tions. But when he comes to explain the words as they stand, and as 
they have always stood, in the first Gospel, he does so in an honest 
and candid manner to which many of his brethren would do well to at- 
tend. ‘‘It is quite clear,’’ he writes, “‘that here Christ Himself is not the 
foundation-rock or foundation-stone. He is the Builder of the edifice, 
determining when, where, and how it shall be raised. He is the source 
of all activity in framing the building. No stress whatever can be laid 
on the change of gender in the Greek: ‘ Thou art Peter (Ilérpos), and 
on this rock ( rérpa ) will I build My Church.” Our Lord would 
speak in Aramaic, as Bar-Jonah tends to show; and in Aramaic 
Cepha would be used in both places. In Greek it was impossible to 
have wérpa in both cases, because Peter was a man, and his name 
must have a masculine termination. And rérpos would not do in both 
places, because the meaning ‘ rock’ was required rather than ‘ stone.’ 
Cepha means either ‘ rock’ or stone.’’ He also quotes, with approval, 
Dr. Briggs as saying: ‘‘ All attempts to explain the ‘rock’ in any 
other way than as referring to Peter have ignominiously failed,’’ and 
adds himself that ‘‘ neither the confession of Peter nor the faith of 
Peter is an adequate explanation.’’ All this is much to be thankful 
for. It brings a smile to the face of anyone familiar with the methods 
of the earlier Protestant controversialists. No doubt, Dr. Plummer 
goes on to say that Peter was the foundation-stone, merely because he 
took the lead in admitting both Jews and Gentiles into the Church; 
and the key-bearer of the Kingdom possibly for the same reason, and 
the supreme teacher who could both bind and loose, because, like 
the other Apostles, and first among them, he could give authoritative 
decisions as to what was permitted or forbidden by the law of Christ. 
But if this were all that is meant by all these glorious promises, 
following upon Peter’s noble confession of faith, and upon Christ’s 
declaration of his blessedness, it would surely be hard to imagine 
more disappointing bathos. 

In reference to Our Lord’s teaching on divorce, Dr. Plummer holds 
that He forbade remarriage in all cases, making no exception in favour 
of adultery; and the exceptive clause in the two passages of the 
first Gospel our author regards as an interpolation of the Evangelist 


_ himself or of some other Jewish Christian. But this notice has 
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already run to a considerable length, and I have said enough to give 
the reader a fair idea of the character of Dr. Plummer’s work. There 
are many features of the book deserving of very high praise. The 
eminent firm of Elliot Stock have done their part of the work admir- 
ably. 

J. Maclory. 





Joseph Kardinal Hergenréthers, Handbuch der Allgemeinen Kirchen- 
geschichte. 4 Auflage. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. Johann P. Kirsch, 
Prof. an der Universitit, Freiburg, i. d. Schweiz. Drei Bande. 
Herder. Freiburg i. Br. 1902-1909. Price: paper, 34 marks; 
bound, 40.50. 


Cardinal Hergenréther was at once a theologian and an historian. 
He knew how to combine research and scholarship with the fullest 
respect for authority and the teaching of the Church. Hence his 
Ecclesiastical History was long regarded as the classic work on the 
subject, and received the most unstinted commendations from those 
best qualified to judge. 

But great progress has been made in historical studies even since the 
days when Cardinal Hergenréther wrote his work. Many new sources 
of information have been made accessible to the public. Particular 
subjects and eras have been investigated by specialists, and the history 
of the different countries has been the object of special attention on 
the part of qualified scholars. Hence, it was found that the work of 
the learned Cardinal had become antiquated, and required a careful 
revision if it were to hold its place in Catholic schools. For this 
work of preparing a new and enlarged edition the publishers were 
fortunate in securing the services of Professor Kirsch of the University 
of Vreiburg in Switzerland. He was not an unknown and untried 
novice. His works were before the public, and were a sufficient 
guarantee of his capacity for such a responsible trust. 

The Professor has finished his gigantic labour. The results are 
before us in the shape of the three huge volumes (Vol. I. 722 pages, 
Vol. Il., 1,104 pages, Vol. III. 1,175 pages). Hergenréther’s History 
has been completely recast. Much that was antiquated has been 
dropped, and a great deal of new matter embodied. Special attention 
has been paid to the portions of Church History, especially the early 
centuries and the Reformation time, round which the fiercest con- 
troversies have been waged in latter years. The History is brought 
down to the present time, though in a work covering such 
a vast field the space devoted to the modern period is necessarily 
limited. The bibliography supplied at the beginning of cach chapter 
is very complete, especially in regard to German, French and Italian 
writers. One could have wished that more attention were paid to 
English authors in these lists, and that some method had been ob- 
served in the compilation of the lists. With such a range of books to 
choose from the uninitiated reader might easily make a very bad selec- 
tion. The Index at the end of each volume is very complete, and 
the maps will be found very useful. 

The readers in these countries will notice that but scant attention is 
paid to the history of the Church in Ireland, Great Britain, America 
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and Australia, a feature of the work which is rather disappointing. 
We are confident, however, that when the work is translated into 
English, as it is likely to be, the publishers will take steps to see that 
in this respect it must be recast and enlarged so as to ensure a treat- 
ment of these countries worthy of the part they have played in ecclesi- 
astical history and likely to attract non-Continental readers. 


JaMES MacCarrrey. 





St. Vincent de Paul and the Vincentians in Ireland, Scotland and Eng- 
land (1638-1909), by the Rev. Patrick Boyle, C.M., President, Lrish 
College, Paris. London, 1909. 


Those acquainted with the works previously published by Father 
Boyle, more especially his History of the Irish College in Paris, know 
that whatever he undertakes is done in a scholarly and masterly 
fashion. ‘Their expectations are not likely to be disappointed ‘n the 
present volume. Father Boyle has carefully prepared his materials, 
having drawn them from all possible sources, and he has woven them 
into a most attractive narrative. : 

The book is divided into three main divisions. The first portion is 
devoted to an account of the Irishmen who joined the Congregation of 
the Mission in its early years, and of their labours in Ireland and Scot- 
land during the life-time of St. Vincent, of the succession of Irishmen 
in the community in the 17th century, and of the re-establishment of the 
Vincentians in Ireland and Great Britain during the course of the 19th 
century. The second section is devoted to the letters addressed by 
St. Vincent to the Irish priests of his Congregation, and to a brief 
account of these priests; while the third main division is given to a 
series of short sketches of the more prominent Irish Vincentians, not- 
ably Fathers Dowley, MacNamara, Duff, Gowan and Myers, and Drs. 
Lynch (Kildare and Leighlin), Gillooly (Elphin), Lynch (Toronto), Kil- 
duff (Ardagh) McCabe (Ardagh). In the appendix are reproduced a 
number of letters valuable not alone for the history of the Vincentians, 
but also for the general ecclesiastical history of Ireland. 

The chapter dealing with the services rendered by St. Vincent to 
the Irishmen who were obliged to seek a refuge from persecution in 
France is perhaps the most interesting in the book. In it the author 
deals with the famous declaration of the majority of the Irish students 
connected with the University of Paris against Jansenism, and with the 
attempts made especially by the Faculty of Arts to secure the punish- 
ment of these students who signed the declaration. The Faculty of 
Theology, however, and the Parliament of Paris came to the relief of 
the students, and saved them from the penalties that had been decreed 
against them. The chapter, too, on the re-establishment of the Vin- 
centians in Ireland in the 19th century will be read with interest 
especially by the past students of Maynooth. It will help them to 
understand more clearly the close bond of union which has always 
existed between the Vincentian Congregation and Maynooth. The his- 
tory of the introduction of the Sisters of Charity into Ireland and 
England is dealt with at length. The brief sketches of the notable men 
of the Vincentian Congregation in Ireland during the 19th century will 
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be read with interest by many who have no connection with the Con- 
gregation, and the only drawback is that Father Boyle could not have 
seen his way to give more space to this portion of his subject. Many 
of the secular clergy would have liked to have heard more about Father 
Dowley, Father MacNamara, Father Gowan, and especially Father 
Myers. The memory of the latter is still cherished in Maynooth, and 
in all parts of the world where the Maynooth students who knew him 
are to be found. Since Father Boyle was his colleague as Spiritual 
Father in Maynooth, we hope he may be induced to give us a fuller 
account of Father Myers in the next edition of the work. 


JAMES MacCAFFREY. 





The Priest of To-day—His Ideals and His Duties. By Rev. Thomas 
O’Donnell, C.M., President All Hallows College, Dublin. Browne 
and Nolan. Price 5s. net. 


Priests and students have long sought a handy and complete volume 
dealing with Pastoral Theology, with the practical questions that 
confront them in everyday work, and with the rules of conduct which 
should guide their own spiritual life, their ministrations, and their 
intercourse with people of the world. The book which has just been 
published by Father O’Donnell is exactly what they desired. It is no 
mere dry text-book of theology or of spirituality, nor is it at the same 
time a popular manual dealing with vague generalities, with universal 
principles, often useless, because in particular circumstances, inap- 
plicable. It is the work of a man who has at once a sound grasp of 
Catholic teaching, and of the practical difficulties which confront the 
student and the priest in everyday life, and for this reason the rules 
laid down for his readers are simple, clear and definite. 

A glance at the table of contents is sufficient to show the wide and 
varied range of subjects covered by Father O'Donnell. It includes 
such subjects as the Standard of Life at which priests should aim, and 
the best means of attaining this standard, the Priests’ Studies, his 
Intercourse with his fellow-clergy, his Relations with the people, his 
Duties in his own household, in the administration of the Sacraments, 
especially in regard to Confessions, to the Confessions of children, in 
his visitation of the sick, in organising confraternities, in preaching, 
in teaching Catechism, in watching over the schools, in organising 
missions, and in his relations to non-Catholics. 

In his treatment of all these subjects Father O’Donnell shows that 
he is both a sound reliable theologian, and a man conversant with the 
modern world. No decree is too recent to be omitted from his book, 
and no difficulty which could confront the priest, especially the young 
priest, too trivial to escape his notice. Nor does Father O'Donnell 
rely merely upon his own authority and judgment. He has consulted 
the best authors on such subjects in English and in French, and he 
has supported his conclusions by the testimonies of the best-known 
writers on Pastoral Theology. The preparation of such a comprehen- 
sive work, the evident signs of deep and careful study of the most 
serious modern problems, the authoritative conclusions which are here 
enunciated on the most thorny problems of clerical life make it clear 
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that Father O’Donnell has given us in these pages the results of years 
of careful study and deep thought. 

At the end of each chapter a list is given of the principal authors 
which might be consulted with profit by the priest or ecclesiastical 
student; while in the Appendix to the volume is added a valuable 
bibliography on Sacred Scripture, Philosophical and Ethical Questions, 
Socialism, Social and Political Questions, Apologetics, Historical Ques- 
tions, Biographies, Astronomy, Geology and Physiology, Ireland, Anglo- 
Irish Writers, and Books of General Information. 

In conclusion, we may say that it is a book which deserves, and is 
sure to command, a wide circulation. Father O’Donnell is to be con- 
gratulated on the result of his labours, and the students of All Hallows 
upon the advantages which they must have derived, and derive still, 
from the spiritual conferences of such a superior and guide. 


JAMES MacCaFFRBY. 





History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice de Wulf, Professor at 
the University of Louvain. Translated by P. Coffey, D.Ph., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Maynooth College. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1909. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Louvain University has been long identified with the Neo-scholastic 
movement, and the Louvain Cours de Philosophie has been regurded 
generally as the best exposition of the Neo-scholastic system. Thanks 
to the happy inspiration of Leo XIII. and the generous co-operation of 
Monsignor (now Cardinal) Mercier, the Philosophic Institute at Louvain 
was founded, and has proved itself not unworthy of the work con- 
fided to its charge. 

In many senses, the most interesting book in the series is the 
Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale of Professor de Wulf. It deals 
with what was for most students an unknown field. It opens up to 
their gaze the thought of the Middle Ages. It reveals, to the astonish- 
ment of not a few, the fact that the Middle Ages were ages of deep 
thought, of keen speculation, and of earnest wrestling with the very pro- 
blems which engage the most serious attention of Catholic and non- 
Catholic students at the present time. Did the work of M. de Wulf 
do nothing else except to banish the idea that these centuries were 
centuries of barren unanimity, it would have served a useful purpose. 
But it does more. It brings us into touch with the great thinkers of 
the Middle Ages, with men like Scotus Eriugena, St. Anselm, Abelard, 
John of Salisbury, Alan of Lille, Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, 
Albert the Great, St. Thomas, Roger Bacon and John Duns Scotus. 
It gives us their theories and their systems. It lays bare the history 
of the conflict that was waged round the nature of Universals, and of 
the importance of the results of such a controversy. It gives us a 
good view of the intellectual activity of the Middle Ages, of the solu- 
tions given by the great Doctors to the questions which confront the 
philosophers of the present time, of the relations between Philosophy 
and Theology according to the views of the different schools, and of 
the rise of the Universities, and of the Mendicant Orders. 
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The work is divided into five main sections. The first of these ia 
devoted to a study of Grecian Philosophy, and is intended as an 
introduction to the history of Medieval Philosophy. This portion is, 
however, too extended for a mere introduction, and too brief to permit 
a full treatment of the subject. The second section deals with 
Medieval Philosophy till the end of the 12th century. In it an account 
is given of the systems prevalent in the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries, of the controversy on the nature of the Universals, of the 
teaching and theories of John Scotus Eriugena, St. Anselm, Abelard, 
Gilbert de la Porée, John of Salisbury, Alan of Lille, and of the 
Byzantine and Oriental Philosophy of the same period. The third 
section is taken up with the Medieval Philosophy of the 13th century, 
with the causes which conspired to bring about such a philosophical 
renaissance, and with the systems of the great philosophical masters 
of the century. The fourth section is devoted to a study of the progress 
of philosophy in the 14th and 15th centuries, while the last section 
deals with the decline of Medieval Philosophy in the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries. To each chapter M. de Wulf has appended an 
invaluable bibliography. 

Dr. Coffey has done a great service to students in giving them such 
a work in an English translation, which is at once faithful and readable. 
Having had the advantage of studying at Louvain, and of hearing 
the lectures of M. de Wulf, he had special facilities and qualifications 
for the work which he undertook. 

The publishers are Messrs. Longmans and Green, and the price is 
10s. 6d. net. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 





Geschichte der Verehrung Marias in Deutschland wahrend des 
Mittelalters. Von Stephen Beissel, S.J. Met 292 Abbildungen, 
Herder. Freiburg i Br. 1909. Price: Paper, 15 marks; bound, 
17.50 m. 


This work is an historical account of the reverence paid to the Mother 
of God in Germany during the Middle Ages. It is not controversial in 
its tone, but is strictly scientific and methodical. Yet it does more to 
upset the theories put forward by enemies of the Church than a whole 
library of bad tempered controversy. The treatment of the subject is 
exceptionally full and complete. Father Beissel begins with the early 
Fathers, and with their teaching on the Blessed Virgin. He gives an 
account of the churches built in honour of Mary in France and Germany 
till the end of the 9th century, of her feasts, of the literature devoted 
to her prerogatives, of her pictures during the same period. In the 
seventh chapter he tells the story of the churches of Mary in Germany 
from the 10th till the 13th centuries, of the pilgrimages in her 
honour, of Mary in art during this period, of the attention paid to her 
claims by the various religious orders, notably the Cistercians, the 
Premonstratensians, and the Dominicans. The account of the part 
taken by St. Dominic in the propagation of the Rosary well deserves 
attention. The author gives the facts and lets the reader draw his 
own conclusions. The remainder of the book is devoted to the devo- 
tions, the pilgrimages in churches, the pictures, and the legends con- 
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cerning Mary in the later Middle Ages. It is to be noted that the 
author is clear in his statements and proofs that the Irish missionaries 
who went to the Continent in the early Middle Ages brought with 
them from their native land a great reverence and devotion to Mary, 
and that they took good care to spread the devotion amongst the 
people for whose salvation they laboured. 

The illustrations are invaluable in themselves. The pictures of Mary, 
the churches built in her honour, her statues, ete., are the best 
historical documents that could be produced. They are given here 
in generous profusion. The author omitted nothing in his researches, 
and the publishers spared no expense in the production of a work 
which is at once a2 monument of theology, history and art. Consider- 
ing the size of the volume (678 pages) and the style in which it is 
produced, the price is exceptionally moderate. 

JaMEs MacCaFrrey. 


Old Criticism and New Pragmatism. By J. M. O’Sullivan, M.A. 
(R.U.1.), D. Phil. (Heidelberg), Fellow of the Royal University of 
Ireland. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, 1909. 


This work consists of a number of essays, which form a unity in the 
sense that all the essays bear on the question of the philosophical 
method used by the three prominent systems—Criticism, Hegelianism 
and Pragmatism. The first essay, which constitutes about two-thirds 
of the book, and which has already appeared in German in the 
Kantstudien, is taken up with a treatment of Kant’s and Hegel's treat- 
ment of the Category of Quantity. We have here a minute and sug- 
gestive study of the views of these two philosophers on this special 
point. The selection of one Category for special treatment is appro- 
priate, partly because it gives an excellent object-lesson as to the 
working out of the Critical and Hegelian methods; partly because a 
thorough-going investigation of the nature of quantity is essential in 
connection with discussions on the foundations of mathematics. The 
author could not, moreover, have chosen any topic better calculated 
to bring out the difficulties to which a purely sensationalistic stand- 
point must lead, than just this Category of Quantity. 

Throughout the Ist essay (“‘ Comparison of the methods of Kant and 
Hegel, illustrated by their treatment of the Category of Quantity *’), 
Dr. O’Sullivan keeps strictly to the lines marked out by the title; any 
criticism he indulges in is mainly of an ‘‘ exegetical’’ character. We 
can sympathise with him in his ingenious attempts to bring light and 
significance into that arid portion of the Kritik—the ‘‘ metaphysical 
deduction,’’ and to find a rationale in the arrangement of the cate- 
gories for which Kant had such a superstitious respect. The author 
does not, however, quite confine himself to exegetical treatment. He 
suggests many interesting bearings of Kant’s view of Quantity—e.g., 
as to the nature of measurement, and the application of measurement 
to psychical states. He touches, among other matters, on the question 
as to whether the new systems of non-Euclidean geometry are com- 
patible with Kant’s doctrine of space (p. 111 ff.). He points out 
that, on Kant’s principles, such systems may be self-consistent, and 
yet not valid for our experience, In this connection Dr. O’Sullivan 
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refers to a difficulty to which Kant’s doctrine of Space is open, and 
which would be the kind of objection raised by Pragmatism. It is 
as follows:—The Space with which Geometry deals is got 
by abstraction; it would seem, however, not to be due merely to 
abstraction, but to a certain idealisation, an emphasising and exag- 
gerating of some characteristics of ordinary empirical space, especially 
its homogeneity. There would thus enter into the axioms of Geometry 
a certain element of postulation. Dr. O'Sullivan points out a way in 
which Kant might escape from this, viz., by showing that our spatial 
perceptions have objective validity (in the sense of systematic con- 
nectedness among the elements of our experience) only if the manifold 
which is synthesised through the category of quantity is already 
homogeneous (p. 114-115). 

A similar objection against the categories generally is touched on 
p. 115-116. We think, however, that this whole kind of objection, drawn 
from the postulatory, artificial, or, as some put it, “conventional char- 
acter of scientific principles (we presume Dr. O’Sullivan has in mind the 
views of writers like Poincaré and Mach), and the contrast between them 
and the “‘ more authropomorphic categories’’ operative in ordinary 
experience, does not really affect the problem with which Kant is con- 
cerned. To refer to the categories as ‘* performing their work silently 
and unconsciously in the construction of the actual fabric of 
experience ’’ (p. 116), is more allied to the genetic point of view which 
Dr. O'Sullivan regards throughout as foreign to Kant. 

As to the nature of the Critical Method, Dr. O’Sullivan holds that it 
can only be understood when we consider the standpoint which Kant 
regarded as underlying the problem of knowledge, and which he aimed 
at improving and correcting. This standpoint was that of Hume’s 
atomistic sensationalism. Kant is convinced of the hopelessness of 
this view as a solution of the problem of Knowledge, but nevertheless, 
supposes it as the standpoint from which we must ask the question as 
to the nature and validity of Knowledge. Kant’s own answer to the 
question is in a direction away from the sensationalistic standpoint, 
and Dr. O’Sullivan rightly insists that if the apriori of Kant is taken 
in a psychological sense, ‘‘all hope of understanding the critical 
philosophy is gone.”’ 

It would not be hard, we think, to show that the difficulties of Sensa- 
tionalism follow Kant in his own solution of the problems of Knowledge, 
and particularly with regard to the Category here specially treated— 
Quantity. The fundamental notion which underlies his whole theory, 
that of a ‘* pure intuition ’’ of space, is beset with difficulty and am- 
biguity. In reference to his treatment of Number, of which Dr. 
O'Sullivan gives an admirable exposition, it would be easy to show that 
Kant’s view here is permeated with the Psychologism which he is so 
anxious to avoid. 

Other interesting points in the treatment of Kant’s theory of 
Quantity we can here merely refer to—the problem of an infinite 
number, infinite divisibility, empty space, and Kant’s peculiar doctrine 
of Intensive Quantity which hangs together with his dynamic theory 
of matter. 

The additional essays—II., Kant’s treatment of Causation, III., 
Pragmatism as an epistemological method in its relation to Criticism, 
IV., General comment on Criticism and Pragmatism—show us further 
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aspects of the Critical method. In the concluding essays 
an attempt is made to break through the sharp boundaries which seem 
to hedge in the Critical method, and lines of connection are set up 
between Criticism and Pragmatism. In view of the fact that Prag- 
matism is a logical development of Sensationalism (it is often called 
‘* Radical Empiricism ’’), and that Kant’s sympathies were Rational- 
istic, this does not seem too easy. Kant, with his craze for 
Architektonik, Systematik, rigid classification, &c., seems utterly unlike 
the Pragmatists with their craze for viewing the mind as a fluent 
stream, living, striving, incapable of being fettered in rigid formule. 
Yet Dr. O’Sullivan, with much plausibility, succeeds in opening out 
an arena where Criticism, Pragmatism and Hegelianism are seen 
struggling with a common problem, and even making overtures to each 
other. We have not space to follow the author into this discussion. We 
may state briefly that the general point of resemblance of the three sys- 
tems consists in this: that in each, truth is ultimately explained 
by reference to some kind of system into which all knowledge must fit 
(p. 259). The phrase, however, ‘‘ harmony with system,’’ conceals 
many ambiguities, and is so vague that it may be applied to almoat 
any theory. Dr. O’Sullivan points out in his concluding essay the 
shortcomings of both Critical and Pragmatic relativeness. 

The author’s method of setting system over against system is very 
useful for purposes of criticism. He has done his work ably, and the 
suggestiveness of his occasional personal criticisms leads us to think 
that the important work of metaphysical construction on a realistic 
basis would be, if possible, even more successfully carried through by 
him than his somewhat external task of letting the ‘‘ Systems ”’ 
destroy each other. . 

P. Boyan. 





The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of the Old Testament, 
from a Papyrus in the British Museum. Edited by Sir Herbert 
Thompson. Henry Frowde, Oxford Univ. Press, 1908. 


This publication presents a copy of « British Museum MS. 
containing 77 leaves which have survived from a probable total of 168. 
The date of the MS. is stated by Mr. Crum to be the 6th or 7th century. 
The MS. contains a few verses of the Book of Job, and considerable 
fragments of Proverbs, Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, and Eccle- 
siasticus—besides some short fragments of Ecclesiastes. The author 
gives a statement, on p. vii. of the Introduction, of the passages which 
are now for the first time published in a Sahidic version. There are a 
great many such passages, which makes the publication immensely 
valuable to students of Coptic, and to those occupied with the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament. Hitherto the Coptic student has been 
dependent on Ciasea, Lagarde, and Maspero (Fragments de la version 
thébaine de l’ancient Testament: Mission Archéologique francaise, vi. 
191 ff.), for the Sahidic text of most of the Old Testament. The 
author has given in footnotes the results of a most careful collation of 
his text with the corresponding Sahidic texts that have been already 
printed, 
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The publication is a very thorough piece of work. 1 have no doubt 
that it represents the MS. faithfully. It shows no trace of hurried 
working. One must be a student of Coptic to realise what a widening 
of our knowledge the new Sahidic texts imply. To find a hitherto 
unknown Coptic verse of Scripture is indeed to find a treasure of great 
value—and we have many new verses here. The new texts of Proverbs 
are especially valuable from a philological point of view for, except the 
Gnostic texts, we have had hitherto extremely few Sahidic texts dealing 
with abstract topics. It is possible besides that the new texts may 
prove a valuable help in the study of the Greek recensions. 

The book is worthy in every way of the Oxford University Press, and 
to its learned author are due the best thanks of all who are engaged 
in Coptic and Old Testament study. 

P. Boyan. 





Historia Philosophie, auctore Dre. Josepho Kachnik, C. R. Theologicae 
Facultatis Olomucensis Professore P.O. Edit. Altera, emendata 
et aucta. Olomucii, Sumptibus R. Promberger, 190% Pp. 182. 
2s. 6d. 


This is a brief, clear outline of the history of philosophy for the use 
of students in ecclesiastical seminaries. It is well written and easily 
read. The proper perspective appears to have been well preserved: 
ancient philosophy gets 50 pages; patristic and scholastic 35; modern 
non-Christian philosophies 35; modern Christian systems 15. But with 
such a book in the hands of his pupils the professor can enlarge and 
develop whatever portions he thinks fit. Perhaps in such a synopsis 
the author could not have noted some important results of recent 
researches into the medieval period: Scotus Eriugena is the first name 
mentioned among “‘ scholastics ’’ (p. 63); the old ambiguous division of 
eleventh and twelfth century scholastics on the Universals question is 
retained (p. 64). But with few defects the compendium has many 
excellencies, and will certainly be found to be useful. 


P. Correy. 





Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico-Thomisticae, auctore P. Jos. 
Gredt, O.8.B., in Collegio S. Anselmi de Urbe Philosophiae 
Professore. Vol. I., Logica. Philosophia Naturalis. Editio Altera, 
Aucta et Emendata (Herder, Freiburg; Fr. 9.25; relig. Fr. 10.75). 


It is the uniform custom at Rome for professors to publish their 
lectures ; hence we have a steady stream of Roman works on philosophy, 
theology, and the kindred sciences. In philosophy, a few years ago it 
was De Maria and Remer of the Gregorian University; now it is Dom 
Gredt of St. Anselm’s. The volume we have before us covers some 500 
pages, devoted to Logic, Cosmology and Psychology : the second volume 
will deal with Ontology, Natural Theology and Ethics. The whole 
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work, as enlarged in the present (second) edition, is intended to suit 
a three years’ course. 

A careful perusal of the first volume has convinced us that it is a 
valuable contribution to the study of scholastic philosophy from the 
purely Thomistic standpoint. The work is a monument of great ability 
and of still greater industry. Its learned author is evidently a devoted 
student of Aristotle and St. Thomas. By giving extensive and apposite 
quotations from these two masters at the end of each chapter, he 
enhances the value of his work and brings the student directly to the 
sources themselves, whence the main body of the doctrine is drawn. 
The style of the book is direct and easy, the language simple, the 
expositions clear and orderly, the proofs brief and intelligible, the 
Scholia full of condensed information about the views of scholastic 
philosophers. Contemporary scholastic writers, not only those in Latin 
but those in French and German, are consulted and referred to, though 
not quite to the extent we would desire: the works of Gutberlet, 
Lehmen, Mercier, Nys, Schneid, for example. In his Philosophia 
Naturalis the author shows that he is familiar with the later, if not 
quite with the latest, conclusions and theories of the various natural 
sciences in their bearing upon his theses. He displays an intelligent 
appreciation of scientific results, and is certainly more successful in 
giving them an intelligible philosophic interpretation than any of the 
present-day propounders of non-scholastic systems. 

Perhaps the author would have done even better work had he infused 
into it a little more of the personal element and a little less of the later 
scholastic interpretations of Aristotle and St. Thomas. ‘“ Non enim,”’ 
he writes in his Preface, ‘‘ ita inhaeremus vestigiis Aristotelis et S. 
Thomae, ut evolutionem, quam doctrina eorum nacta est apud posteros, 
negligendam duceremus.’’ Such works as those of Suarez, Cajetan, 
Ferrariensis, John of St. Thomas, Goudin, etc., will always be valuable 
sources for the teachings of scholasticism, but they must be utilised 
judiciously, not reproduced after a stereotyped fashion. To many of 
their distinctions and divisions and subdivisions Ockam’s razor might 
perhaps be applied with profit; and the space thus saved devoted to a 
fuller exposition and analysis of scholastic principles in the face of more 
modern data and difficulties. In his Logic, for instance, the author 
devotes only four pages to the whole vast subject of Induction—good 
pages, but altogether inadequate. The book, being for beginners, must 
of course contain all the a, b, c matter; but much that is reproduced 
under this head from tradition might, without much loss, be omitted. 
It prevents the author from grappling with the more fundamental points 
and problems as fully and earnestly as we might expect. The treatment 
of Analogy, of Relation, of Darwinian Evolution, does not seem to us 
altogether satisfactory. By the Principle of Identity we always under- 
stood the axiom Omne ens est sua propria natura, not the axiom Quae 
sunt eadem uni tertio sunt eadem inter se (p. 199). We are not sure 
that in the acute and sustained scholastic analyses of such entities as 
action, power, motion, causality, etc., there are always distinct concepts 
underlying the distinct technical terms consecrated by long traditional 
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usage : under the terms emanatio and operatio, for instance, in reference 
to action, operative power and substance. The scholastic controversies 
on these and kindred matters are by no means mere logomachies; but 
they are in some measure due to the different definitions, or divergencies 
of view, with which the disputants start. And here we may note that 
the author does not seem to distinguish sufficiently between those of 
his theses and arguments for which he would claim only a large amount 
of probability and those he would wish to be accepted as demonstrative, 
This unbending level of argumentation has not a happy effect on the 
reader: there is a want of perspective. We must not however be under- 
atood as objecting to the rigorous analyses involved in the scholastic 
discussions. Would that modern scientists went to half this trouble 
to clear up the concepts continually in use in their physical theories! 
If they learned to bestow a little hard, logical thought upon atoms, ether, 
elasticity, wave motions, motion iself; upon natural law, evolution, 
order, design, natural selection and a host of kindred concepts— 
scientific theories would benefit much thereby, and would not be wedded 
so closely as they are to unsound philosophical conceptions of the 
universe. It is in such able and consistent expositions of the scholastic 
system as that under review, that scientist and philosopher alike will 
find the sanest rational interpretation of the whole content of human 
experience. 
P. Corrry. 





Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus, von Joseph Mausbach, Doktor der 
Theologie und Professor an der Westfilischen Wilhelms-Universitit 
in Minster. Erster Band: Die Sittliche Ordnung und ihre Grund- 
lagen (pp. xii. + 442. Herder, Freiburg. Mk. 15—Jeb. Mk., 
17-40). 


Dr. Mausbach gives us here the first volume of a very exhaustive and 
thorough study of the Ethics of St. Augustine. It deals with the great 
doctor’s conception of the Moral Order and its Foundations. The 
present volume is divided into eight chapters, treating respectively of 
Happiness as the End and Perfection of Human Life; the Mora! Order 
as leading to the Absolute End and Good; God and the World; Love of 
God (Caritas) as the Centre of Morality; Love of the World (Cupiditas) 
as the Essence and Source of Sin; Human Activity and Progress; 
Renunciation of the World and Contemplation; Connection and Adjust- 
ment of Renunciation with Activity. 

In recent times St. Augustine has been the object of very considerable 
study. But the resulting literature concerns chiefly his teaching on 
Grace, Predestination, Liberty and Original Sin: his controversies with 
the Pelagians. The great doctor’s writings on these topics give, 
however, only an inadequate and one-sided view of his Ethical System 
as a whole. Hence the need of a special and comprehensive work on 
his Ethics. This Dr. Mausbach aims at giving us; and he utilises largely 
St. Augustine’s sermons and non-controversial writings in order to reach 
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a true and well-balanced exposition of the latter’s teaching. He believes 
that the current appreciation of the Saint as an Ethical teacher is some- 
what inaccurate as being based too exclusively on the latter's contro- 
versial writings, unduly emphasising some aspects of his ethical teaching 
and failing to shew forth the rich mines of most salutary and inspiring 
instruction to be found in his other works. The author supports 
his own interpretation of St. Augustine’s teaching and his own estimate 
of the Saint’s personality and influence on the ethical teaching of the 
Church by abundant quotations from the writings themselves, some 
translated into the German text, others given in Latin in the footnotes. 

The influence of St. Augustine’s teaching on the development of the 
Church’s doctrines has been undoubtedly very great. To collect and 
bring together from its scattered sources his ethical teaching 
and to give a scientific and systematic exposition of it, was an important 
undertaking, and a laborious undertaking too. When the author com- 
pletes his work by the publication of a second volume—on the Ethical 
Capabilities of Man and their Realisation—he will deserve the gratitude 
of all Christian scholars. His book is likely to rank for a long time as 
a classic on the subject. 

P, Corvey. 


The Elements of Social Science and Political Economy. By the Ven. 
Archpriest Lorenzo Dardano. Translated by Rev. William 
McLoughlin, Mount Melleray Abbey, Cappoquin. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. Pp. 180 + xxvii. Price 3s. 6d. 


It was a happy inspiration that led Father McLoughlin to translate 
the well-known work of the Ven. Archpriest Dardano of Broni, Italy. 
Questions of social science and political economy were never before so 
much discussed as they are at the present day, and no more useful 
elementary treatise on these subjects has been published than the 
work of which the present volume is a translation. For all practical 
purposes the book is a commentary on the great social Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII., whose far-seeing mind taught him how necessary to this 
age is a close investigation of the problems that lie at the root of 
social well-being. 

The book consists of two parts, of which the first deals with Social 
Science, and the second with Political Economy. The origin and 
object of society; the duties and rights of man; the place of the 
family in the social organisation ; the commune; the duties, rights and 
authority of the State, give sufficient material for deep thought and 
patient study. The meaning of political economy, the production and 
distribution of goods, the abundance of worldly goods, labour, capital, 
industry in general, and agricultural and commercial industry in par- 
ticular, form suitable subjects for inquiry. With all these matters the 


author and the translator show themselves quite familiar. 

Though the work, as a whole, is admirable in design and execution, 
many readers will wish for a less broken style in arranging paragraphs. 
Many readers will also wish that a carefully prepared Index wag 
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appended to the volume. They will regret that some questions of vast 
importance have not been dealt with at greater length, but in a mere 
elementary course it is not fair to expect a very detailed account of the 
various questions which need discussion. 

On page 16, we find the statement:—‘‘ History relates of Galileo 
that he was perfectly free to maintain and defend his system, but not 
to do so as a doctrine of the Church.’’ It is difficult to see how any 
man who has read the documents of the case of Galileo could make 
so misleading a statement. Had the author merely said that the 
system of Galileo would never have been condemned were it not that 
he tried to prove it from the sources of revelation, the statement 
could have been allowed to pass; but the assertion that the system was 
not in itself condemned shows a lamentable lack of historical know- 
ledge. Catholics need not be afraid to acknowledge an occasional 
lapse in the case of undefined doctrines during the long life of the 
Church. 

On page 60, the author recommends the Referendum as a suitable 
check on the excessive powers of the oligarchy. He does not, however, 
admit the Referendum unconditionally since it ought not to be blind, 
supposes sufficient knowledge on the part of the people to judge, and 
demands proper precautions to ascertain the will of the people. Still 
he thinks that true democracy requires the Referendum. We fear that 
many will be disposed not to agree with this estimate of the utility of a 
Referendum, at least in countries like the British Isles where party 
government has taken such a firm hold, and where, in consequence, 
the bitter and the sweet must in practice be often intermingled in 
political programmes. 

On page 75 the conditions of a just tributory law are indicated, and 
amongst them we find that ‘‘ the impost ought to fall on the income, 
not on the capital.’’ What about unearned increment of capital? Is 
it unfair to impose a tax on this unearned increase of capital? Surely, 
few forms of wealth seem more suitable for taxation, especially when 
we remember that, for the most part, the increased value of the 
property arises from social as distinct from individual enterprise. 

We have mentioned these as examples of matters on which 
there can be reasonable difference of opinion; we recognise the fairness 
of the author’s treatment of these and other controversial points. We 
believe that the translator has done good work in giving to English- 
speaking readers an opportunity of easily acquiring a scientific know- 
ledge of the burning questions of the day in sociological and economic 
science. The book is specially useful for our Irish priests, for whom 
these questions have at present a practical interest. 

J. M. Harry. 


Ceremoniae Missarum Solemnium et Pontificalium aliarumque Fune- 
tionum Ecclesiasticarum. Opera Georgii Schober, Cong. SS. Red. 


Sacerdotis: Editio Revisa et Aucta: F. Pustet; Ratisbon, and New 
York: 1909. Price, 8s. 


Here, within the compass of some four hundred and twenty pages, 
a full exposition is given of the ceremonies of an ordinary Solemn Mass 
—including the Requiem and the Missa Cantata—of a Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass celebrated by the Bishop in his own Cathedral, of Masses 
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said Coram Episcopo, of Solemn Vespers, and Solemn Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The volume was first published some years 
ago by Fr. Schober as a sequel to the ‘* Ceremonies of Low Mass.’’ 
The present edition has been thoroughly revised and amended in 
accordance with the most recent decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 
The plan and arrangement are good. At the beginning of each chapter 
is the text of the Rubrics, and then follows a detailed explanation of 
the offices of the several ministers in regard to each part of the parti- 
cular function in which they are engaged. Copious authorities are cited 
for every direction given, and this circumstance, coupled with the fact 
that the author was for a time Consultor to the Congregation of Rites, 
should stamp the work as most reliable and trustworthy. The book is 
well indexed, and creditably brought out. 


P. MorrRIsRoE. 





Le Donné Révélé et La Théologie. Le Pére A. Gardeil. Paris: 
J. Gabalda & Cie. Rue Bonaparte, 90. 3 fr. 50. 1910. 


L’ Eglise et La Critique. Mgr. Mignot, Archevéque d’Albi. Same 
Publishers. pr. 3 fr. 50. 1910. 


Though the works before us are widely different in many respects, 
they have at least one point in common: they represent the reaction 
against recent developments, and are both inspired by the Anti- 
Modernist Movement. 

Pére Gardeil’s treatment is the more conservative. It represents 
the orthodox, and especially the Dominican, attitude on the mutual 
relations, and the practical bearing on the supernatural life, of revela- 
tion, dogma, and dogmatic and moral theology. Other points of view 
are merely sketched in a passing way as the occasion arises. A 
philosophic disquisition on the validity of our concepts occupies the 
opening chapter; our ideas of God and of things divine, though admit- 
tedly imperfect, are proved to be valid, and the method of analogy is 
vindicated. Then comes a chapter on revelation—the manner in 
which it was communicated to the inspired writer, and its general 
influence on the spiritual life. The question of the substantial identity 
of dogmatic definitions and the truths of revelation is then discussed, 
leading naturally to the problem of the development of dogma and of 
the power of the Church to define mere theological conclusions. The 
author rejects Newman’s theory of growth, as being rather an illustra- 
tion than a scientific principle, and adopts the rival view of De la 
Baure and De Grandmaison that the development is to be conceived 
after the analogy of a gradually increasing knowledge in the soul itself. 
His theory in regard to theological conclusions is that, no matter how 
problematical the reasoning was at first, once a conclusion is generally 
received, it may form the basis of a dogmatic definition. After estab- 
lishing a close connexion between theology and dogma, he discusses 
the theological systems, and leads us on to what is obviously the main 
thesis of the book, viz., that St. Thomas is for us the head and prince of 
theologians, that he exhibits, as no other does, the essential unity 
and harmony of revelation, dogma, and theology, and that his Summa 
is the greatest achievement of theological scholarship. The work has 
the merits and faults of its class. It appeals to the theological 
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specialist rather than to the public as a whole. It furnishes a fine 
review and defence of Catholic principles, but exhibits very little 
sympathy with systems other than its own. Though the author com- 
mits himself to no definite statement, his general attitude inclines one 
to the belief that he minimizes the importance of the history of dogma 
as compared with scientific theology in the narrower sense. 

Mgr. Mignot’s work is of a different stamp. It is written in a more 
sympathetic and tolerant spirit. He likes to direct our attention to 
matters of agreement rather than of difference; as, for example, in 
the opening chapter, where, though profoundly disagreeing with the 
conclusions of M. Sabatier, he finds traits to admire even in the 
rationalistic expositor of Protestant dogma. His general aim is to encou- 
rage his fellow-scholars in their scientfic study of the historical and 
critical problems underlying Catholic practice and belief, even in face 
of the condemnation that has fallen on their rash and unfortunate 
brethren. In his treatment of ‘‘ Criticism and Tradition,’’ ‘*‘ The 
Church and Science,’’ ‘‘ The Bible and Religions,’’ he makes due 
allowance for the legitimate contentions of the critics, and points out, 
in a way that recalls Newman at his best, the proofs of the divinity 
of Christ and Catholicity that no possible critical arguments can ever 
undermine. The work is characterized by literary grace, and is 
popular rather than scientific. The author leaves details to the 
specialist, and brings out the broad general principles. And there is 
much to be said in favour of the policy. After all, how few of those 
whose opinions really count appreciate the technical details that form 
the battle ground of warring savants, how few would be seriously 
influenced if they really did. It is broad principles that rule man- 
kind; and on broad principles the common man will generally pro- 
nounce as correct a judgment as the specialist whose eyes are blinded 
with multitudinous details. Let the principles be securely fixed, and 
the details may be left to take care of themselves. 

The two works form a valuable addition to our theological library. 
They are comfortable reading after the bitter attacks of the Modernist 
School. They would give us an additional assurance, were it needed, 
that the Church that withstood all the heresies of history has nothing 
to fear from her newest enemies, and will remain unimpaired when 
they and their works are buried and forgotten. 


M. J. O'DONNELL. 





Rotes. 


A number of Maynooth students—members of the Columban 
League—are responsible for the collecting and editing of the 
pieces contained in the little book, €igre Suad 1p Seancard 
A close examination of the contents shows that the editors 
have done their work well. But even a careful reading will not 
give an adequate idea of the labour which the production of the book, 
small as it is, must have entailed. Apart from the mere mechanical 
labour involved in transcribing the texts from the manuscript sources, 
considerable research was necessary for the preparation of the fairly 
elaborate notes and glossary which have been appended. The care with 
which this part of the work has been done reflects the greatest credit 
on the diligence, as well as scholarship, of the compilers, and shows 
clearly that their efforts were a labour of love. This latter fact is fur- 
ther evidenced by the general tone of the Preface, and by certain touches 
here and there throughout the notes. The earnest student—and @:gre 
Susd ip Seancard is primarily a students’ Book—will find much to 
interest and enlighten him from beginning to end of texts and annota- 
tions. There are twenty-one pieces in all included in the collection, 
eleven in prose, and ten in verse. The most interesting of the prose 
pieces is the pathetic story of the death of Contaoé son of Cucutainn 
of which two versions are given, one of them being Keating’s epitome 
of the tale. Of the poetic pieces the one commencing ‘‘ Deus meus 
adjuva me ’’— which is not unknown to English readers, through Dr. 
Sigerson’s rather free translation is at once the simplest and the 
most elegant. Of the others, the pretty poem on Christmas by Aongur 
na Oiadacca deserves to be singled out for beauty of rhythm and lofti- 
ness of thought. 


. . . 


Altogether, the book may claim to be a little Anthology in its way, 
though there are a few things in it here and there which one would 
rather not see. For instance, one does not understand why, in a book 
which is very critical of spelling, ‘ Sean” should be so spelled on p. 79 
(Notes), while on pp. 36 and 77 (Notes) it is printed as “Sedan.” A 
similar discrepancy is noticeable in regard to the word rnorgce which is 
found so spelled in the Preface, while in the text of Keating’s Poem on 
p- 30 it is spelled pnardce and in the notes to same the first spelling 
is described as ‘‘ less correct.’’ In the piece by Sedan ua Savpa it is 
unpleasant to find the English words “‘ cellar ’’ and “‘ storehouse ’’ mas- 
querading as “ rotén” and “ rtopar,’’ and—in the case of a man who 
quotes so many Latin authors— to find “‘ aborigines ’’ used as a singu- 
lar. Indeed, this piece is in many respects rather disappointing. 
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Furthermore, one is puzzled to know why ‘nh’ is written after the 
genitive “yi” in ui h-iceada (where we fancy it should not be), and is 
not written after niin ni arhtard (where surely it ought to be). Again, 
we find some confusion in the note (pp. 57, 58)on v’1appard, “* Do not 
write 4 v’1appard. The a is a parasite,’’ says the commentator. Now 
it appears to us that it is the v that is the parasite, in the only two 
constructions where anyone would think of using both, viz., in phrases 
like “cum 6 pina O’1appard” and “bi Pé 4 D’1appard (a=ag).” Towards 
the end of this same note, where it is said, ‘‘ 1r should not be written ’’— 
it is not at all clear to what “‘ it ’’ refers. It seems to refer to 4 0 1appard, 
and yet we feel sure that the Editors meant it to refer to v’1appard. 


These, however, are minor defects, and would hardly excite criticism 
at all were it not that the Editors are quite microscopic in their own criti- 
cisms in other places. The Preface, however, appears to be stilted and 
artificial—the result, no doubt, of a too conscious effort to get away 
from the ordinary living modes of expression. We can learn much, it is 
true, from the older language, but the influence of what we learn must 
assert itself very gently and very gradually, if it is to be an influence for 
good. The mechanical and too self-conscious moulding of style accord- 
ing to the older models may be interesting as an academic exercise, but 
the writing so produced can never have much natural vigour or vitality. 

We are quite convinced that G:isre Suad ip Seanéard will repay a 
careful perusal. It is published by Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
Dublin. The price is, in Paper Cover, 2s. net, in Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The recent decision of the English Court of Appeal, ruling that a 
clergyman of the Church of England is bound by the law of the coun- 
try to give Holy Communion to a man who has married his deceased 
wife’s sister, must suggest serious and uncomfortable reflections to 
every thoughtful member of the Church of England. Clergymen may 
be convinced, as indeed many of them are, that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister is immoral and flagrantly opposed to God’s law, 
but however strong and conscientious their views on the question may 
be, they are now ordered by the law of the land to admit the guilty 
parties to the holiest Sacrament of their Church. No words are 
needed to point the moral. Nothing could set in a clearer light the sad 
plight of the Anglican Church consequent upon her enslavement to 
the civil power. 


It is hardly to be expected that the new translation of the 
Athanasian Creed, drawn up at the request of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by seven distinguished scholars and theologians, and published 
in The Guardian, November 10th, 1909, will contribute in any way to 
meet the objections urged by many English Protestants against the 
public use of the document in the services of the English Church. The 
minatory clauses, of course, remain, and, while they do, the source of 
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all the trouble remains. Only in one of two ways can the question be 
settled, either by removing altogether the clauses in question or by 
accepting whole-heartedly the full Christian faith. No translation can 
get rid, for instance, of the closing words of the Creed: “ This is the 
Catholic faith, which, except a man have faithfully and steadfastly 
believed, he cannot be saved.’’ 


In two of its issues during last November, The Times actually 
admitted to its columns two articles from a prominent French Catholic 
journalist, dealing with the religious crisis in France. The writer, 
M. Tavernier, aimed at showing that the present enemies of the 
Catholic Church in France are not only anti-Catholic, but anti- 
Christian and even anti-Theistic; and he proved his case abundantly 
by the utterances of various Republican leaders. That he did prove 
his case, even The Times, commenting on the articles, was forced to 
admit, yet it went on to suggest that the Church in France is persecuted 
not because she is Catholic, but because she is political. M. Taver- 
nier’s articles, however, show the hollowness of this pretence. The war 
upon Catholicity is, in fact, a war against all supernatural religion. 
Yet. when the Church, in execution of her divinely entrusted charge, 
warns her children against the machinations of infidel statesmen, she 
is at once accused of being “ political,’’ and of outstepping her proper 
province. If statesmen acknowledged God’s existence, and respected 
His laws, the Church would have no need to denounce them or their 
legislation; but, so long as they seek to violate the right of God or of 
man’s conscience, the Church would be false to her sacred trust if she 
did not resist and denounce them. Her enemies may characterise her 
action in such cases as “‘ political,’’ but it is no more political than the 
saying of Christ: ‘‘ Render, therefore, to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s’’ (Matt 22”), or than 
that of Peter and John before the Sanhedrin: ‘‘ If it be just in the 
sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye’’ (Acts 4”). 


It is refreshing in these days of Probabilism to find something 
written on the other side. In a modest little pamphlet of 38 pages 
(M. Alberts, Gulpen-Holland. 1909) Father Wonters, of the Redemp- 
torist Order, defends the claims of Aequiprobabilism against rival 
theories. To maintain a mean between opposite extremes, though 
generalky the correct thing to do, is notoriously difficult. The sail 
between Scylla and Charybdis is never very pleasant. In defending 
himself against attacks on both sides, Father Wonters relies chiefly on 
the action of the Church and on the contention that St. Alphonsus was 
not a Probabilist. It does not seem to us, though, that he has taken 
into account all the conditions of the problem. Before bringing out a 
second edition or embodying his conclusions in a larger work, we would 
recommend him to study, if he has not seen it—and to study more 
closely if he has—the system proposed and defended by Dr. MacDonald 


a Principles of Moral Science. (Browne and Nolan, Dublin. 
). 
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The biography of a saint, especially of one who lived little more than 
a century ago, is always an interesting study. And few books of the kind 
are more so than the Life of St. Gerard Maiella, written by a fellow- 
member of his Order, the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. We 
follow the fortunes of a humble youth, gifted by nature with little intel- 
ligence, regarded even by his friends as a “‘ useless brother,’’ but raised 
by his personal sanctity to heights that most of the “‘ useful ’’ will 
never reach, becoming a saint of the Church and “ one of the brightest 
diadems in the crown of St. Alphonsus.’’ Though the reader may feel 
sceptical about some of the things recorded, and though southern 
manifestations of piety may be a little out of harmony with his colder 
temperament, he will find the book very devotional and edifying, and 
will agree that it deserves to be widely read. (KR. and T. Washbourne, 
Ltd., London, Glasgow, etc. Price Is.) 


La Lotta per la Liberta in Irlanda ec in Inghilterra, by Mgr. 
O'Riordan, Rector of the Irish College, Rome, is an entertaining and a 
useful pamphlet on the struggle for Catholic freedom in Ireland and 
England. It was an address delivered to the members of the ** Ponti- 
ficia Accademia di Religione Cattolica’? in Rome, was first published 
in the “ Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociale e discipline ausiliarie,’’ 
and is now given to the world in pamphlet form. Mgr. O'Riordan traces 
the history of the gradual development of the Catholic Church in these 
countries during the last century. At the beginning of the century 
there were five Catholics to every Protestant in Ireland, and one 
Catholic to every hundred Protestants in England, but in both coun- 
tries the reins of power were entirely in the hands of the Protestants. 
Catholics had no active voice in the government of the country, and 
only the commanding genius of O’Connell could wrest from unwilling 
hands the fraction of freedom which was granted by the Emancipation 
Act. But the Emancipation Act left a great many penal laws in force, 
and even at the present day Catholics do not enjoy full liberty in these 
realms of vaunted freedom. Mgr. O’Riordan read for his Italian 
audience the blasphemous oath which the King of England must still 
take on the day of his Coronation, and by which he offers a deadly insult 
to the faith of the many million Catholics over whom he rules. The 
learned Rector of the Irish College did good work in calling the atten- 
tion of his cultured Italian audience to this scandalous performance. 
He also did good work in letting his hearers know that Catholicity in 
England is mainly Irish Catholicity; of the 1,500,000 Catholics who 
reside in England, about 1,200,000 are Irish-born, or of Irish-born 
parents. 


In the First October number of the. Catholic Fortnightly Review, 
p. 550, Dr. Ryan of the St. Paul Seminary has the following note :— 
“The extreme lengths to which the argument, or assumption, that we 
are now discussing [‘‘ the right of the capitalist to the product of his 
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capital ’’] is sometimes carried by even Catholic writers, is well illus- 
trated by the contention of my friend, Dr. Harty of Maynooth, that 
the capitalist’s right to some interest on his capital is superior to the 
labourer’s right to the minimum wage which will suffice for decent 
living.”’ What Dr. Harty contended was that, if the combination of 
labour and capital cannot produce enough to give the capitalist a fair 
interest and the labourer a living wage, both capitalist and labourer 
ought reasonably be expected to abate some of their claims. Will Dr. 
Ryan tell his readers of the Catholic Fortnightly on what principle he 
extends to the labourer who is not in extreme need, the same privilege 
which Catholic authorities allow only to people who are in extreme need ? 
Seeing that both labour and capital are productive, the whole profit is 
made neither by labour nor by capital; both elements have 
a share in producing the profit. How, then, can the labourer 
who is not in extreme need justly lay his hands on the 
portion of the profit which must be attributed to the 
capital ? Apart from the title of market price of labour, 
which must be left out of the present discussion, the labourer who 
seizes what he has not produced incurs the condemnation fulminated 
by Innocent XI. against the proposition:—Permissum est furari non 
solum in extremd necessitate, sed etiam in gravi’’ In truth, Dr. 
Harty’s contention is the golden mean between the extreme view of 
Dr. Ryan, that a labourer who is not in extreme need can claim a full 
living wage before the capitalist can lay claim to any of the profit 
which his capital has helped to produce, and the equally untenable 
opinion that the labourer has no right to a living wage, at least, till the 
capitalist has got a moderate interest on his capital. 


Messrs. Benziger, New York, have sent us “‘ A Short History of 
Moral Theology,’’ by Father Slater, S.J. This little book of 58 pages 
serves as an introduction to the author’s two volumes of Moral Theo- 
logy, and gives students an elementary idea of the state of Moral 
Theology from Apostolic times down to our own days. There are three 
sections, of which one deals with the Patristic Period, another with 
the Scholastic Period, and the third with the Modern Period. We get 
a tantalising glimpse at the subject, and nothing more, in these few 
pages. We hope that Father Slater will more fully discuss the historical 
aspects of Moral Theology at some future time. We have many his- 
tories of Catholic dogma, but few histories of Catholic Moral Theology, 
so that there is room for a scientific book on this important subject. 
The price of Father Slater’s volume is 2s. net. 


In a little book entitled, ‘The Ground-work of Christian Perfeetion,”’ 
tev. P. Ryan, of the Diocese of Limerick, has given admirable disser- 
tations on the various virtues which go to make up a perfect Christian 
life. We commend the author for the lucidity of his explanations, the 
appositeness of his examples, and the deep-seated piety which pervades 
the whole volume, Messrs, Gill & Son, Dublin, are the publishers, 
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Messrs. Longmans Green & Co. have forwarded a copy of The 
English Church in the XVII Century, by the Rev. C. Sydney Carter, 
M.A. The little book forms one of the series of Anglican Church 
Handbooks, and the price is one shilling. Frankly, it is not the style 
of work one could safely recommend. The series was begun in order 
to counteract ‘‘ the constant output of Anti-Christian literature,’’ but 
the book of Rev. Mr. Carter does not suggest that he kept such an 
object in view in the preparation of his history of the Anglician Church 
in the XVII. Century. It is neither scholarly nor mannerly. It is in 
the true ‘‘Protestant’’ style, which we thought had been discarded long 
ago by well-informed Anglican writers. If it represented the highest 
level of Anglican culture, we should be extremely sorry for the 
Church and for the University of which the Rev. author is a distin- 
guished graduate. But, fortunately, it does not. Other Anglican 
writers have known how to investigate the sources before undertaking 
a book, and how to be courteous towards opponents even when they 
must disagree with them. 


From the same firm we have received A Mystery Play in Honour of 
the Nativity of Our Lord, by Robert Hugh Benson. The price is 2/6. 
According to the preface of the work, the play was staged in Decem- 
ber, 1907, at St. Mary’s Convent, Cambridge, at very little cost, and 
with remarkable success. The present edition contains illustrations, 
appendices, and very full stage directions. The publishers hope to 
bring out a new and cheaper edition, giving only the words of the play. 
From a brief study of the play itself, we have no doubt that, if properly 
staged, it could not fail to be both interesting and instructive. 


The Dundalgan Press (Tempest, Dundalk), has forwarded The Jour- 
nal of the Louth Archeological Society, 1909. It contains articles of 
great value and of deep interest, especially for those connected with 
the Co. Louth. We are glad to see so many clergy figuring on the list 
of contributors, notably, Fathers Lawless, Gogarty, Quinn and Don- 
nellan. Father Gogarty’s edition of a speech delivered by Primate 
Dowdall in 1558, before the Cabinet of Queen Mary, will repay careful 
study. In thia speech the Primate expressed his views on the state of 
Ireland at that period, and on the steps which should be taken in order 
to strengthen the waning power of England in the country, and to 
make the government of Ireland a paying concern. Father Donnellan 
publishes 106 Folk Melodies, mostly reels, which he has collected in 
the district of Oriel. Some of them are variants of melodies already 
published, others seem to be published for the first time. Such col- 
lections of our ancient music are of the utmost value and of urgent 
necessity, and we are glad to see a beginning made. Father Donnellan 
gives some valuable criticism of the Introduction to Joyce’s ‘‘ Old 
Irish Folk Music and Songs.’’ We hope that the example set by the 
—_ of Louth will be followed by the clergy of other parts of Ire- 
and. 
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From Messrs. MacMillan & Co. we have received a copy of The 
English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. (1558-1625) by 
W. H. Frere. This forms one of the six volumes dealing with the 
History of the English Church, published under the editorship of Dr. 
Stephens and Dr. Hunt. The period covered by the volume under 
review wag an eventful one, and the main incidents of the story are 
told by the author with clearness, and in an easy, flowing style. Those 
who read this volume will be able to realise the change that took place 
in the religious life of England at the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
and they will be better able to appreciate the value of the ‘‘ Continuity 
Theory,’’ to which some Anglicans still cling as to the last plank. 
They will realise, furthermore, the means that were resorted to in 
order to bring about the change; the character and the motives of the 
men who led the movement, and they will be better able to under- 
stand how the Church in England is bound up hand and foot in the 
shackles of State control. The constitution of the Protestant Church 
in England was as much the work of lawyers and Parliament as was 
the Bill of Rights, or the Reform Bill. The bishops, as a body, refused 
to lend a hand in such a work. 


From Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. we have received Memoirs of 
Scottish Catholics during the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, by Rev. 
W. Forbes Leith, 8.J., 2 vols., price, 24s. net; and also The Life and 
Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1781), by Rev. E. H. Burton, D.D., 
2 vols., price, 25s. net. These books will be reviewed at length in a 
later number, and hence it is sufficient to say that they are of the 
greatest importance for the student of English and Scotch ecclesiastical 
history during the 18th Century. It would have been desirable could 
they have been produced at a price which would place them within 
reach of a wider circle of readers. 


The same firm have also sent a little book, entitled, Quick and Dead 
(price, 1/6). We opened it with the belief that it dealt with some 
thorny theological problem, but only to find that it was a manual 
on the art of teaching. It is lively and easily read, but does not show 
any sign of any new discovery in the realms of pedagogy. 


The Revue des Questions Scientifiques publishes an article in the 
October number on the legend regarding the excommunication of 
Halley’s comet, by Calixtus III. The history of the growth of this 
absurd story is told at length, and the myth is traced back to its 
probable source. From the evidence adduced, it is placed beyond doubt 
that the alleged excommunication is without a shadow of foundation, 
and is on a par with a number of stories of a similar kind that are 
ignorantly fathered upon the Middle Ages. 
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In Germany, where, owing to the position of religion in the schools, 
it is necessary for the clergy to be particularly active in imparting reli- 
gious instruction to the children, great attention is paid in the 
Seminaries to the best methods of teaching catechism. In addition to 
that, a Cathechetical Conference was arranged to meet in Munich in 
1905, and since that time annual sessions have been held. The Con- 
gress devotes its attention to organising plans and programmes of reli- 
gious instruction, and to a close study of the methods most likely to 
make this instruction fruitful. At the last Conference held at Munich 
in the beginning of September, close on 1,000 delegates took part in 
the deliberations. 


The Third Australasian Catholic Congress was held in Sydney during 
the last week of September and the first week of October. It proved 
to be, like its predecessors, a great re-union of the Catholics, lay and 
clerical, of Australia. The papers and discussions covered a wide range 
of subjects. Cardinal Moran presided at most of the Sessions of the 
Congress, and contributed several interesting and valuable papers. His 
suggestion as to a uniform system of education in New South Wales 
was not the least practical item in its work. The next Congress is to 
be held in New Zealand. 


** Priests and People in Ireland—A Critique of Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
Book,”’ by Ernest R. Hull, 8.J., is a scathing refutation of the charges 
which Michael J. T. M‘Carthy so foolishly levelled against the priests 
in Ireland. Father Hull has no difficulty in proving, beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt, that the tirade of Michael J. T. M‘Carthy was unworthy 
of serious notice. Decent Protestant journals were ashamed to asso- 
ciate themselves with the virulent attack on the priesthood of Ireland; 
and the indecent few which exulted, curiously changed their estimate of 
Michael J. T. M‘Carthy’s trustworthiness when he published a some- 
what similar attack on the Anglican Church. Here in Ireland no 
seriously minded person paid the slightest attention to Michael J. T. 
M‘Carthy; outside of Ireland, some honest people, who knew nothing 
of the author. might have been misled by him, and Father Hull's 
pamphlet cannot fail to open their eyes if they are so fortunate as to 
see a copy. The little book is sold by Sandes & Co., London, and by 
Messrs. Herder, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


The Clergy and Choir who have to assist at the lengthy ceremony 
of the Consecration of a Church will find the Ritus Consecrationis 
Ecelesiae nach dem romischen Pontificale fiir den Gebrauch des assis- 
tierenden Klerus und der Sanger: (F. Pustet: Price, 10d.) a source of 
great convenience. It contains all the prayers that belong to the rite, 
with suitable musical arrangement for the parts that are to be sung. 
Although the editing is done in German, the directions are easily 
understood, even by those unacquainted with the language. The book, 
therefore, is one to be recommended, 
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Those who know the excellence of everything produced by the pen 
of the devout and erudite Cardinal Bona will be glad to have the 
handy edition of his little treatise on the Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
has just been published at the small sum of 8d. by the firm of F. 
Pustet, Ratisbon. Its study will enable the priest to understand 
clearly the meaning of the ceremonies and prayers employed in the 
great Mystery of the Altar, and so to fit himslf to derive the fullest 
measure of spiritual profit from its worthy celebration. 


The tenth volume of the Paléographie Musicale, which has just 
been begun, is to reproduce a MS. of the Metz School of Plain Chant, 
the codex 239 of the Laon Library, written in the 9th or 10th century. 
This MS. is particularly rich in rhythmical indications, and the object 
of its publication is to prove that the rhythm of the Metz School was 
the same as that of St. Gall, of which school several MSS. have 
already been reproduced. 





Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Inish EccLesiasticaL Recorp, October, 1909.—P. Coffey, Ph.D., 
‘The New Knowledge and its Limitations, Il.’ The Editor, ‘ The 
Lay College at Maynooth.’ BR. Barry O’Brien, B.L., ‘ The Words 
of Joan of Arc, 1.’ RB. Fullerton, ‘ Evolution of Mind: Materialism, 
II.’ ‘Some Features of Catholicism in Hngland.’ November.— 
H. V. Gill, S.J., M.A., ‘ On the Frontier of Physical Science.’ P. 
Coffey, Ph.D., ‘The New Knowledge and its Limitations, Il.’ B. 
Barry O’Brien, B.L., ‘ The Words of Joan of Arc, IJ.’ The Editor, 
‘Maynooth in the British Parliament.’ T. J. O’Mahony, D.D., 
‘ Philosophy and Religion.’ December.—The Editor, ‘ Dr. MacCaf- 
frey’s ‘* History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century.”’’ 
P. Coffey, Ph.D., ‘The New Knowledge and its Limitations, III.’ 
R. Barry O’Brien, B.L., ‘ The Rehabilitation of Joan of Are.’ S&S. 
Wigmore, ‘ Sir Robert Kane and the Industrial Question.’ ‘ An 
Kditorial Note on Macaulay’s Speech on the Maynooth Grant.’ G. 
Nolan, M.A., ‘A Christmas Hymn.’ Notes and Queries :—Theo- 
logy, Canon Law, Liturgy Documents. Notices of Books. 


Tue Montu. October, 1909.—P., ‘ The Clergy and Social Work.’ 
Rev. J. Keating, ‘The Rationalist as Prophet.’ Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, ‘ The Economy of Religious Orders.’ Rev. J. H. Pollen, 
‘Italy and the Counter-Reformation.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. 
Reviews. November, 1909.—Chas, Plater, ‘ A Catholic Society for 
Social Study.” The Editor, ‘ Anthropomorphism, Scientific and 
otherwise.” Fred, O’Connor, * The Belgian Patronage System.’ Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, ‘ Book, Bell, and Candle.’ [A Study in Ana- 
themas.] Ymal Oswin, ‘A Zealous Lover of the Sacred Heart.’ 
{ sketch of Louise Térése De Montaignac.] Flotsam and Jetsam. 
Reviews. December, 1909.—Rev. Sydney Smith, ‘The Future of 
Religious Education.” Rev. Herbert Thurston, ‘ A Birthday Gift to 
the Sons of St. Francis.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


Tne Catnoiic University BuLLeTin. October, 1909.—George M. 
Sauvage, ‘The New Philosophy in France—A Criticism.’ Albert 
Reinhart, O.P., ‘The Beginnings of Lutheranism.’ Francis J. 
Schaefer, ‘ The Acts of the Martyrs.’ James J. Fox, ‘ A New Syn- 
thesis in Ethics.’ Thos. E. Shields, ‘ Notes on Education.’ Book 
Reviews. University Chronicle. 


Tue Hissert Journav. October, 1909.—Rev. Samuel M‘Comb, 
‘The Christian Religion as a Healing Power.” Rev. John Naylor, 
‘ Luke the Physician and Ancient Medicine.’ Prof. S, Alexander, 
‘ Ptolemaic and Copernican Views of the Place of Mind in the Uni- 
verse.” Rev. A. Fawkes, M.A., ‘Modernism: A Retrospect and a 
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Prospect.” Rev. R. Roberts, ‘Jesus or Christ? A Rejoinder.’ 
Prot, E. Troeltsch, ‘ Calvin and Calvinism.’ Prof. B. P. Bowne, 
‘ Darwin and Darwinism.’ Sir William Collins, M.P., ‘ Crime and 
Punishment.’ [A brief examination of the merits and shortcomings 
of the recent Prevention of Crimes Act.] Rev. Dr. R. F. Tennant, 
‘ Historical act in Relation to Philosophy of Religion.’ Discussions. 
Reviews. Recent Books and Articles. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunD QUARTERLY STATEMENT. October, 
1909.— Notes and News.’ P. J. Baldensperger, ‘ The Immovable 
East (continued).’ W. E. Jennings-Bramley, ‘ The Bedouin of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula (continued).’ Col. C. R. Conder, ‘ Notes on New 
Discoveries.’ Rev. Caleb Hauser, ‘ Notes on the Geography of 
Palestine.’ Stanley A. Cook, ‘ The Cult of Baal and Astarte in Eng- 
land.’ Stanley A. Cook, ‘ The Old Hebrew Alphabet and the Gezer 
Tablet.’ Rev. J. E. Hanauer, ‘ Review of Dr. Spoer’s ‘* Manual of 
Palestinian Arabic.’”’ ’ 


THe Expository Times. November, 1909.— Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.’ Prof. Sir W. Ramsay, ‘ Two Notes on Religious Antiqui- 
ties in Asia Minor.” ‘In the Study.’ Prof. Rev. J. G. Tasker, 
‘Theology and History.’ ‘ Literature.’ Prof. A. H. Sayce, ‘ What 
was the Scene of Abraham’s Sacrifice?’ ‘ Contributions and Com- 
ments.” December, 1909.—‘* Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. 
R. H. Mackintosh, ‘ The Revival of Kenoticism.’ v. R. M. Pope, 
‘Studies in Pauline Vocabulary.” ‘In the Study.’ Rev, A. N. 
Poole, ‘ The Book with the Seven Seals.’ ‘ Literature.’ Rev. L. H. 
Mills, * Identity in Creeds without Historical Connexion.’ ‘ Contri- 
butions and Comments.’ 


THE JOURNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StuprEs. October, 1909.—C. H. 
Turner, ‘ Historical Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament.’ J. H. A. Hart, ‘ Philo and the Catholic Judaism of 
the first century.” Documents. Notes and Studies. Reviews. 
Chronicle. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. October, 1909.—Prof. Hugh 
R. Mackintosh, * Does the Historical Study of Religions yield a Dog- 
matic Theology?’ @. H. Gilbert, ‘ The Hellenization of the Jews 
between 334 B.c. and 70 a.p.’ Prof. A. S. Ames, ‘ Non-Religious 
Persons.’ J. RB, Slattery, ‘The Workings of Modernism.’ B. C. 
Ewere, * Veridical Aspects of Mystical Experience.’ Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, ‘ Present-day Religious Tendencies in India.’ Critical Notes. 
Recent Theological Literature. 


The Princeston THEOLoGicaL Review. October, 1909.—Emil 
Domuergue, ‘Music in the Work of Calvin.’ B. J. Warfield, ‘Calvin’s 
Doctrine of the Trinity.’ Reviews of recent literature. 


Tae East anp THE West. October, 1909.—Archdeacon Moule, 
‘Great China’s Greatest Need.’ T. L. Pennell, ‘ Medical Missions 
on the Borders of Afghanistan.’ Rev. Roland Allen, ‘ The Message 
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of the Christian Church to Confucianists.’ Rev. P. J. Maclagan, 
‘ Confucian Idealism.’ Editorial Notes. Letters. Reviews. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE, September.—Eugéne Leurs,.‘ La Rela- 
tion: Constitutif Métaphysique de la Personne Divine.’ [Defends 
the principle enunciated in the title.] Isidore Besson, ‘ De L’Intel- 
lection: Intellectus in actu et intellectum sunt idem.’ [The state- 
ment fully true of God : of our intellect only as implying an accidental 
and passing identity.] PP. Sélor, ‘Jeanne PD’Arc.’ [An account of 
the English, Italian and German writers who have referred to her: 
some quotations.] October.—Séraphin Protin, ‘ L’Argument Pro- 
phetique.’ [A protest against the tendency to neglect the argument 
from prophecy, and an indication of the manner in which it should 
be employed.] Joseph Grillon, ‘ La Métaphysique et La Science.’ 
[A long philosophic article establishing the claims of Metaphysics as 
a Science.] P. Sélor, ‘Le Rosaire.’ [An account of its origin.] 
OC. B., ‘ Le Cuilte du Coeur de Marie.’ [An appreciative review of 
M. Sauvé’s book on the subject.] Louis Talmont, ‘ La Cause de 
Priscillien.’ lagers attention to the mystery surrounding Priscil- 
lian, and deals with the books on the subject.] Guérin Songeon, 
* Paul Bourget.’ An appreciation of the life and works of the 
French convert.] November.—-Adolphe Dossat, ‘ Le Desarrai des 
Protestants,” [Sketch of the hopeless divisions among French Pro- 
testants at present.] Joseph Grillon, * I.a Metaphysique et la 
Science.’ [Enforces the conclusion of Aristotle that the object is 
** being as such.’’] Casimir Gauthier, ‘ Les Preuves de |’E'xistence 
de Dieu et le R. P. Lepidi.’ [A criticism of Fr. Lepidi’s new pre- 
sentation of St. Anselm’s argument.] Seraphin Protin, ‘ La Vierge- 
Mére chez Michée.’ [The woman of the 5th chapter of Micheas to 
be identified with the calmah of Isaias.] Auguste Alvéry, ‘ Le 
Modernisme en Allemagne.’ [The cause of Commer is espoused 
against Kiefil in the Schell controversy. | 


RevveE Tomiste, Sept.-Oct.—D. Paul Renaudin, ‘ Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin et Saint Benoit.’ [Supports by numerous quotations the 
theory that the latter’s work and writings greatly influenced the 
former.] A. D. Sertillanges, ‘ Les Principes de la Nature Selon 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ [‘‘ The real is a synthesis, and full of 
soul.’’] P. Mandonnet, ‘ Des Ecrits authentiques de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin.’ [Treats of the catalogue given in the Tabula Scriptorum 
Ordinis Praedicatorum and those derived from it. ]} H. Pétitot, 
* Théorie de la Connaissance chez Paschal.’ [He employs the word 
‘* heart ’’ to signify sometimes sensibility and will, sometimes natural 
knowledge: distinguishes reason from intelligence. ] 


Revvr BENEDICTINE. Octobre.—-Morin, ‘ Examen des écrits attri- 
bués & Arnobe le Jeune.’ Schuster, ‘ Martyrologium Pharphense ex 
apographo C. ‘Tamburini codicis saeculi XI.’ Morin, ‘ Un texte 
préhiéronymien du cantique de l’apocalypse.” Paschini, * Chroma- 
tius d’Aquilée et le commentaire pseudo-hiéronymien sur les Evan- 
giles.” Wilmart, ‘ Les Monita de ]’Abbé Porcaire. Bruyne, * Nou- 
veaux Fragments de I’Itinerarium Eucheraie. Comptes Rendus. 
Notes Bibliographiques. 
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ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. September, 1909.—Ed. 


Jordan, ‘ La Responsabilité de l’Eglise dans la repression de l’heresie 
au Moyen-Age (Suite).” Oct. Lemarie, ‘ Nature de la Foi religieuse.’ 
L. Laberthonierre, ‘S. Thomas et le rapport entre la Science et la 
Foi.’ Correspondence. _Bibliographié. November, 1909.—B. 
Brunhes, ‘ I.’Einergitique Modern d’Aprés Ostwald.’ H. Bremond, 
‘Fénelon et la Critique Phychologique.’ Testis, ‘La ‘‘ Semaine 
Sociale ’’ de Bordeaux.’ Correspondence. Bibliographie. 


REVUE DES QuESTIONS HistoriquEs. Octobre.—Guiraud, ‘ L’Ager 
publicus & Rome.’ Celier, ‘ I.’Idée de réforme A la cour pontificale 
du concile de Bale au concile de Latran.’ Froidevaux, ‘ Les 
préludes de l’intervention francaise i Madagascar au XVII. siécle.’ 
Brunet, ‘ Recherches nouvelles sur la mort du chevalier d’Assas.’ 
Marion, ‘ Les partages de présuccession.’ Wacandard, ‘ Note sur les 
symboles des apétres, de Constantinople et de Saint Athanese, F. C., 
‘Une nouvelle histoire générale des religions. Comptes Rendus. 
Bulletin Historique. Bulletin Bibliographique. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. Septembre-Ottobre, 
1909.—E. Golay, ‘ A propos du Second Commandement. Israel eut-il 
des Images de Jahveh ?’ E. Lombard, ‘ Le Parler en Langues. Ses 
Apparitions dans le monde Antique Sa Persistence dans la Chré- 
tienté.’ A. Dufour, ‘ Momisme ou Creation?’ RB. Bergier, * Societé 
vaudoise de Théologie. Rapport sur l’exercice de 1907-1909.’ H. 
Vuilleumier, ‘ Les Relations de Calvin avec Lausanne.’ 


REVISTA Storico-CRITICA DELLE SCIENZE TEOLOGICHE. Settembre, 
1909.—U. Fracassini, ‘ L’ultimo stadio della canonizzazione dei due 
Testamenti.’ P. T. Witzel, O.F.M., ‘ Documenti aramaici del sec. 
V. av. Cr. trovati nell’ Egitto superiore.’ E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Bardesane 
l’astrologo.” N. Turchi, ‘ Intorno alla poesia centonaria,’ F. For- 
nari, ‘ Bollettino Archeologico.’ Ottobre.—P. T. Witzel, O0.F.M., 
‘ Documenti aramaici del sec. V. av. Cr. trovati nell’ Egitto supe- 
riore.’ A. Mariani, ‘ Bellarmino ammisse |’infallibilité della Chiesa 
nei ** Fatti dommatici.’’’ E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Priscilliano e priscillian- 
ismo.’ E. Masini, ‘ Bollettino biblico—Nuovo Testamento.’’ No- 
vembre.—D. Germano Morin, 0.S.B., ‘S. Anselmo e la vita Monas- 
tica.”. FP, Ermini, ‘ Prudenzio, Condizioni e vicende della vita del 
Poeta." U. Pracassini, ‘ I,’ultimo stadio della canonizzazione dei due 
Testamenti.” B. Stakemeier, ‘ Le dottrine Messianiche degli Ebrei 
al tempo di Ges e la critica del Nuovo Testamento.’ P. Mattia 
Federici, d.0., ‘ Bollettino biblico—Vecchio Testamento.’ 


StrmmMEN aus Maria-Lacw. October.—A. Baumgartner, S. J., 
‘ Literarische Gegensiitze unter den Deutschen Katholiken.’ [A 
review of some aspects of contemporary German Catholic literature, 
with R. v. Kralik’s work, Die Katholische Literaturbewegung Der 
Gegenwart, as basis of discussion.] Hl. Bruders, S.J., ‘ Die An- 
dacht zur Person Jesu Christi in Geschichtlichen ijberblick bis zum 
Beginn Der Herz-Jesu Andacht. [Treats of the worship of the 
person of Christ (1) in ancient times, (2) among the German races 
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till the beginning of the worship of the Sacred Heart in the 17th 
century.]| J. Bessmer, S.J., ‘Der Kult Der Entartung.’ [A pro- 
test against the cult of degeneracy as exhibited especially in the 
reverence for Paul Verlaine.|] St. Beissel, S.J., Zur Geschichte der 
Gebetbiicher. [History of German prayer-books since the 17th 
century. | O. Pfulf, S.J., ‘ Ein Parteiloses Wort iiber die Inquisi- 
tion.’ — concluding portion of an article on De Cauzons’ work 
on the Inquisition. } 


BisuiscnHe Zeitscarirt. Drittes und Viertes (Doppel) Heft.— 
Prof. Dr. Alfons Schulz in Braunsberg, ‘ Die heiligen Schriftsteller 
und ihre Quellen.’ Prof. Dr. W. Fell in Miinster i. W., ‘ Der Bibel- 
kanon des Flavius Josephus.’ c) Josephus’ ‘ Stellung zu den sog. 
deuterokanonischen Biichern.”’ Hubert Grimme, ‘ Der Name Mir- 
jam.’ Dr. M. Kmosko, ‘ Wo lag Te-ma-a, der Aufenthaltsort Nabu- 
ni’ids?’ A. Schulte, ‘ Der hebriaische Titel des ersten Makkabier- 
buches.” Prof. Dr. J. Déller in Wien, ‘‘‘ Obnajim,’’ Ex. 1, 16. 
Prof. Dr. Paul Riefsler in Tiibingen, ‘Zum Deboralied.’ Jos. 
Schafers, ‘Zu 1 Sm 4, 21.’ Joseph Schafers in Merseburg, ‘ Studie 
zu 1 Chr. 8, 6—9*.’ P. Franz Zorell in Valkenburg, * Kunstvolle 
Verwendung des Reimes in Psalm 29.’ Dr. Vinzenz Hartl, ‘ Zum 
Stammbaum Jesu nach Lukas. II. (Schlufs.) P. Joannes Maria 
Piattisch, 0.S.B., ‘ Der Besitzer des Blutackers.’ Prof. Dr. Alphons 
Steinmann in Braunsberg, *‘ Arefas IV., Kénig der Nabatiier. Eine 
historisch-exegetische Studie zu 2 Kor 11, 82 f. II. Dr. Vinzenz 
Hartl, ‘ Anfang und E’nde des Titels ‘* Menschensohn.’’ Ein Beitrag 
zur Lésung der johanneischen Frage.’ Besprechungen.—Bibliograph- 
ische Notizen (A. Literatur, die A und NT zugleich umfafst. B. Das 
alte Testament. C. Das Neue Testament).—Mitteilungen und Nach- 
richten. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. Novembre.—Delehaye, ‘ Catalogus codi- 
eum hagiographicorum graecorum regii monasterii Scorialensis.’ 
Peeters, ‘Jamin.’ Poncelet, ‘ Translatio S. Arnulfi episcopi et 
martyris anno 1103.’ Poncelet, ‘ Catalogus codicum hagiographi- 
corum bibliothecae nationalis Taurinensis. Appendices. Bulletin 
des Publications hagiographiques. 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
hh GuLIELMvs, 


Archiep. Dublinen. Hiberniae Primas. 


Dublini, d. 22 Dec., 1909. 











Cambridge Biblical Essays.’ 


THE appearance of a volume of Biblical Essays from 
the University of Cambridge is an event of more than 
ordinary interest to Scripture scholars, whatever their 
shade of opinion. Non-Catholics will naturally turn to it 
for light and guidance, while to Catholic scholars it affords 
a welcome opportunity of seeing how some of the leading 
members of a great Protestant University view the prob- 
lems arising out of the modern study and criticism of the 
Bible. The volume is made up of sixteen Essays. Five 
of the Essayists are laymen, and several belong to other 
religious bodies than the English Church. The Editor, 
Dr. Swete, tells us in the Preface that “in a volume of 
Biblical Essays it has not seemed necessary to secure any 
approach to uniformity either of religious convictions or 
of critical position; a sufficient bond of unity has been 
found in the knowledge that all the writers are serious 
students of the Bible, and that each of them from his own 
point of view has something to offer as the fruit of his 
— to those who share his interest in the greatest of 
s.” 

At the outset, let me say that my main object will be 
to give the reader an idea of the views adopted or sug- 
gested, rather than to criticise them; though now and again 
some brief criticism will be found unavoidable. Naturally 
a volume. such as this, presenting the beliefs and opinions 
of Protestant clergymen and laymen of various Churches, 
must contain much with which a Catholic can neither 
agree nor sympathise. The fundamental differences 
between Catholics and non-Catholics touching the exis- 
tence and claims of an infallible Church and the rights 
of private judgment in interpreting Scripture, are bound 
to make themselves felt in a work like this, as well in 
the manner of treatment of many of the questions as in 

‘Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day, by Members of 


the University of Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. 
Maemillan, 1909. Pp. xi. + 556. 12/- net. 
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the conclusions adopted. For this, however, we are quite 
prepared. But while we must reject all methods or con- 
clusions at variance with the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, there are many questions, some of them treated 
in the volume before us, on which the discussions of Pro- 
testant experts cannot but be of interest to Catholic 
scholars. It must be confessed that in the matter of textual 
and literary criticism we have still much to learn, and 
though perhaps we have no need to “ spoil the Egyptians,” 
we ought to welcome assistance whencesoever it come. 

The title of the opening Essay is “ Historical Methods 
in the Old Testament.” The author, Mr. A. A. Bevan, 
M.A., urges the need for the student of Old Testament 
history of the comparative study of the other Oriental, 
and in particular the other Semitic, literatures. Arguing 
that the composition of historical works was never among 
the earliest forms of literary activity, he maintains that 
the question as to when the Israelites became acquainted 
with the art of writing, is quite distinct from the question 
of the antiquity of their historical literature. In his 
view, they had no history before the eleventh century B.C. 
‘ The belief that the narratives relating to that distant age 
were actually composed in the days of Moses and Joshua 
is no longer maintained by any critic of repute” (p. 8). 
Plainly this writer does not look upon any member of the 
Biblical Commission as a critic of repute. On the same 
page he goes on to say: “It is safe to assert that no 
narrative of the Pentateuch or Joshua shows signs of 
having been composed before the establishment of the 
monarchy.” Several pages of the Essay are taken up with 
specimens of Arabic history, and a complete analogy is 
suggested between it and the inspired history of the 
earlier books of the Bible. On the whole, whatever may 
have been the intentions of the writer, the tendency of the 
Essay is to weaken, if not to destroy, the historical autho- 
rity of the earlier books of the Old Testament. 

The second Essay is entitled “The Influence of Baby- 
lonian Mythology upon the Old Testament.” The subject 
is, however, practically narrowed down to a comparison of 
the Babylonian and Biblical stories of creation and the 
deluge. The author, Rev. C. H. W. Johns, Litt. D., holds 
that there is dependence and connection of some kind 
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between the two accounts. Moreover, the common 
features of the stories, which he holds to be “such as can 
scarcely have been transmitted by oral tradition, but must 
have had literary transmission and most faithful copying 
of that” (p. 32), appear to him incapable of explanation 
either by a primitive revelation or by a common Semitic 
tradition. Accordingly he regards the Biblical account 
as derived from the Babylonian. “ Indeed,” he says, 
“the literary remains of Babylonia are so greatly more 
ancient, that unless all intercourse between the nations had 
been cut off, the Hebrew version can neither have arisen 
independently nor been derived from an earlier source, 
except through Babylonian agency” (p. 32). He admits 
that the writer of Genesis may have set the stories in a 
more philosophical garb, and discarded much that his 
beliefs rejected as untrue, but, he adds, “we do him no 
wrong in pointing out his probable sources, and it would 
be absurd to demand that he should have acknowledged 
them” (p. 43). It is hardly necessary for me to point out 
that the use of an earlier Babylonian account by an 
inspired writer is perfectly consistent with inspiration. 
Nor is there any difficulty in supposing that the Holy 
Ghost would enlighten and guide him in the selection and 
sifting of the material so employed. So much, I think, 
would be admitted by the writer of this Essay, for alluding 
to the possible resentment of many at the suggestion of 
actual quotation in the Bible from Babylonian sources, he 
says, “it must rather enhance our admiration of the 
Biblical authors to find them so liberal-minded, and per- 
ceive the exalted use which they made of such unlikely 
matter” (p. 45). An important section of the Essay is 
devoted to the subject of the early ‘mythologies. 

The third Essay, “ The Present Stage of Old Testament 
Criticism,” is a very interesting and readable account of 
the condition of Old Testament criticism at the present 
time. The writer, S. A. Cook, M.A., shows complete 
familiarity with the subject, and discusses the various 
critical views with judgment and impartiality. He points 
out how in recent years there has sprung up a school of 
criticism relying mainly upon external research, as 
opposed to the literary criticism that characterised the 
past two centuries, emphasising the influence of Baby- 
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lonian upon Palestinian civilization, insisting on the 
advanced religious and ethical conceptions that existed at 
an early period in the countries adjacent to Palestine, and 
tending, in the main, to ascribe to Moses and the religion 
of his time, much more than the hitherto prevailing 
(Wellhausen) theory had been willing to ascribe. Though 
the tendency of this new school is in a conservative direc- 
tion, yet most of its adherents accept the Wellhausen 
literary analysis of the Hexateuch and reject the traditional 
view of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. “ At 
the present day,” says the writer of this Essay, “the vast 
majority of Old Testament students are united, not by the 
positions to which they could subscribe, but by the common 
recognition that a consistent adherence to the literal and 
traditional standpoint is no longer possible” (p. 87). 
What precisely he intends by the traditional standpoint, 
the author does not say, and it may perhaps be questioned 
whether some adherents of the new school might not be 
— to accept a modified Mosaic authorship, such as 
is alone insisted upon by the Decision of the Biblical Com- 
mission. 

The next Essay deals with the “ History of the Jewish 
Church from Nebuchadnezzar to Alexander” (IV.). It 
is calculated to make one smile to see the assurance with 
which the writer, R. H. Kennett, B.D., determines the 
order of sequence and the dates of the various documents 
of the Pentateuch, and the year of publication of the com- 
pleted work, 433 B.C. It may be safely said that this 
article, while written in an agreeable style, will not add 
much to Pentateuch criticism nor to a knowledge of the 
genuine history of the Jewish Church. 

The main purpose of the next Essay, “ The Interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms” (V.), by W. E. Barnes, D.D., is to 
argue that in the great majority of the Psalms it is futile 
to attempt to interpret them in connection with any par- 
ticular epoch, not to say any particular event, of Hebrew 
history. The language of the Psalms, it is contended, 
does not suggest any clearly defined background of 
external events, while the religious ideas expressed afford 
no help, inasmuch as the history of the development of 
religious ideas among the Jews has still to be written. 
Such Psalms as II., XLV., CX. are held to be no excep- 
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tion; even for them no definite historical background can 
be securely presupposed, and those who have attempted 
to presuppose it have been forced to tamper with the 
text in order to twist it into conformity with their views. 
No doubt a general appeal to history must be admitted, to 
this extent at least, that the Psalms belong to the Old 
Covenant, and their morality is, therefore, the morality 
of the Old Testament. In this connection the author pro- 
tests against all attempts at explaining away the Impre- 
catory Psalms. Their fierce denunciations and vengeful 
prayers against enemies, the poet’s “ hate of hate and scorn 
“of scorn,” are regarded as belonging to the Old Covenant 
and forming part of the expression of Hebrew religion 
before Christ. “The Old Somnent” says Dr. Barnes, 
“bound the hosts of the Lord God of Israel into one army 
that was ever at war against the nations outside the 
Covenant. Defiance of these enemies in the name of the 
Lord was an act of loyalty and devotion to Him. No 
greater mistake of interpretation can be made than to 
attribute to the Imprecatory Psalms some meaning sug- 
gested by the teaching of the New Covenant” (p. 154). 

In “Rabbinic Aids to Exegesis” (VI.), I. Abrahams, 
M.A., Reader in Rabbinic and Talmudic Literature at 
Cambridge, makes a strong plea for the study of Rabbinic 
literature as a most valuable help to the exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments. He points out, for instance, 
how in the early Rabbinic writings the readings of Old 
Testament passages are often independent of the Massora, 
or received Hebrew text, and hence of great importance 
in enabling us to decide between the received text and that 
of the Septuagint, where they differ. Nor is Rabbinic 
literature of less utility for a really sound and sympathetic 
exegesis of the New Testament. Jesus thought and spoke 
in Aramaic, and it is Rabbinic writings, far more than 
Greek papyri, however useful these may be in their own 
way, that introduces us to the idiom of the thought and 
language of the Gospels. The plea of this Essay is urged 
in a moderate and effective way, and it appears to be 
altogether just. There can be no doubt that in the past 
Rabbinic literature has been too little studied by Christian 
scholars of all Creeds; it was indeed rarely they had 
recourse to it except for polemical purposes. 
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In “ The Eschatological Idea in the Gospel” (VII.), we 
come to the first Essay dealing with the New Testament. 
Professor Burkitt, who is the writer, tells us : “ The King- 
dom of God preached by Jesus is, I have said, an idea 
taken from popular Judaism. It was transformed and 
modified in the taking and further changed by the 
Christians, when they ceased any longer to be in fact as 
well as by spiritual descent a sect of Jews” (p. 205). As 
far as I can understand his meaning, which is expressed 
sn a rather cautious way, he holds that Jesus preached 
the near approach of the Kingdom of God and of the 
catastrophe that was to accompany it, in order that His 
followers might be prepared for the collapse of a civiliza- 
tion that was unstable, and so maintained in their faith 
when the collapse should come. But the Kingdom, as 
preached by Christ, meant in reality nothing more than 
“a good time coming,” and if Jesus preached this hope of 
a good time coming with the accompaniments of Jewish 
Apocalyptic imagery, He did so in accordance with the 
popular Jewish thought and language of the time. Dr. 
Burkitt, however, seems to hold that much of this 
Apocalyptic colouring was given later on by the early 
Christians and the Evangelists. My only remark upon 
this view is that while I am keenly sensible of the great 
difficulty of the Eschatological Discourses, I fail to find 
light or help in the suggested explanation. If Our Lord 
used language anything like what is recorded, for instance, 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, merely for 
the purpose of announcing the vague hope in a good time 
to come, then the difficulty of the Eschatological Discourses 
becomes greater than ever, and this Essay, instead of 
dissipating the darkness, seems to me only to make it 
denser. 

“Our Lord’s Use of the Old Testament” (VIII.), by A. 
H. MeNeile, D.D., is a very detailed and instructive 
inquiry into its subject, and in many respects excellent. 
The writer’s chief object is to point out the unity of 
thought which pervades our Lord’s use of the Old Testa- 
ment. “The main elements in this teaching were not a 
new and complete creation. He found them all, in germ, 
in the sacred scriptures of Israel. By quotation and 
allusion, and sometimes by subtle echoes of language, He 
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enunciated, illustrated, expounded, and thereby main- 
tained His thesis that the divine Kingdom was a develop- 
ment, and would continue to be developed, from a divinely 

lanted seed” (p. 218). He concludes from the whole 
inquiry that Our Lord used the Old Testament in such a 
way as to show that while He approved and set His seal 
upon what was central, vital, and permanent in it, He 
ignored or rejected much that was accidental or transitory. 
The author adds : “ mechanical theories of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament are in direct opposition to the theory 
exhibited by Christ” (p. 249). In the last paragraph of 
this Essay, reference is made to Christ’s knowledge in 
regard to the literary and historical problems of the Old 
Testament; nor is it very clear whether there is question 
only of His human knowledge. We are told that Our 
Lord “could not because He would not know such facts 
with regard to the literary and historical problems of the 
Old Testament as have been discovered by modern scientific 
methods of research” (p. 250). This, indeed, is now the 
prevailing view among non-Catholic writers. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Catholic theologians have been 
almost unanimously opposed to it. 

In “ The Theology of the Fourth Gospel” (IX.), by W. 
R. Inge, B.D., there are many views advanced with which 
I cannot agree; as, for instance, that the last chapter of the 
Gospel spoils the symmetry of the work and is by a later 
hand (p. 253); that the Gospel and Apocalypse cannot 
possibly have come from the same pen (p. 264); that St. 
John makes a clean sweep of the whole angelology and 
demonology of primitive Christianity (p. 265); that it was 
St. Paul (I am old-fashioned enough to think it was Our 
Lord Himself, in the claims He made during His life) who 
first lifted Jesus quite above the position of the Jewish 
Messiah (p. 267); that the only orthodoxy on which St. 
John insists is a living faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God (whereas the Evangelist, by recording Our Lord’s 
discourses in chapters III. and VI., shows that he insists 
upon the reception of at least two Sacraments); that 
Christ’s language in the sixth chapter of the Gospel merely 
signifies the necessity of receiving spiritual nourishment 
from Him and living by His life (p. 285). There are, 
however, many good things well said in the course of the 
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Essay, and at the present day I suppose one ought to be 
grateful that the author accepts and defends Our Lord’s 
Divinity. 

“The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel” (X.), 
discusses a question that has been much to the front in 
recent years. The writer, A. E. Brooke, B.D., seems to 
recognise the historical value of a great deal of the Gospel, 
though holding at the same time that “ it contains elements 
which are not historical” (p. 311). His views are faith- 
fully represented in the closing words of the Essay. “The 
time will come for gathering up the fragments of the 
Fourth Gospel which are of historical value for the story 
of the Ministry of Jesus Christ in Palestine and His 
teaching during His earthly life. And when it comes, our 
own or a later generation may find that the broken pieces 
which remains are neither so few nor so fragmentary as 
the literature of the last few years has led us to suppose.” 

In “ Jesus and Paul” (XI.), C. A. A. Scott, M.A., examines 
the relations between the teaching of Our Lord and that 
of St. Paul. For a considerable period, and especially 
during the past ten years, attempts have been made by 
German and French Rationalists to set St. Paul’s teaching 
in opposition to that of Our Lord, in fact to represent it 
as a subversion of the simple Gospel of the “Man of 
Galilee,” and to regard St. Paul as the real founder of 
Christianity. The present Essay is directed against this 
absurd position. The author has no difficulty in proving 
that the great Apostle of the Gentiles reproduces in a very 
remarkable way the mind of Christ. “In fact,” he writes, 
“were it not that we have such excellent reason for 
believing that he (Paul) was not one of the disciples of 
Jesus, we should inevitably have taken him to be one of 
these, and the one among them who had entered most 
deeply into his Master’s spirit” (p. 376). The views of 
Mr. Scott on the nature of faith (p. 358) are such as no 
Catholic can accept. 

In “The Speeches of St. Paul in Acts” (XII.), Mr. 
Percy Gardner, Litt. D., examines six speeches of St. Paul 
(Acts xiii., xvii., xx., xxii., xxiv., xxvi.), with a view 
to determining whether they are actual utterances 
of the Apostle or merely compositions of St. Luke attri- 
buted to him or partly one and partly the other. He 
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decides very confidently that the speeches are composed of 
three elements, the Pauline, the Lucan, and what he calls 
the Conventional (p. 384). The Essay, indeed, treats as 
established fact a good deal that is only probability or 
mere conjecture, and on one momentous question it wholly 
misrepresents the true teaching of St. Paul. Thus, 
referring to the Apostle’s speech before Felix, the Roman 
Governor (Acts xxiv.), Mr. Gardner writes: “There is, 
however, at least one point in which it is clearly un- 
Pauline. Paul is made to speak of a resurrection of the 
just and unjust, as if he believed in it. No doubt many 
of the Pharisees, his contemporaries, did have this expec- 
tation. But Paul himself held quite another doctrine, 
that the followers of Christ would rise, but that for un- 
believers there was no future life” (p. 406). Now, such 
a view of St. Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection, though 
it is thus confidently asserted by Mr. Gardner, and 
repeated in the Addendum to this Essay by Dr. R. H. 
Charles, is, of course, the sheerest nonsense. It would be 
strange, indeed, if on a question of such vital importance 
St. Paul were at variance with his Divine Master, who 
represents the wicked as destined to be sentenced on the 
day of judgment, not to extinction, as Mr. Gardner would 
have us believe, but to everlasting fire (Matt. xxv. 41-46). 
Nor are we dependent upon mere inference of this kind, 
sufficient though it would be to satisfy us as to what must 
have been St. Paul’s teaching on the subject, for the 
Apostle himself, in an Epistle which even extreme 
Rationalists admit to be his, declares: “We must all be 
made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
each one may receive the things done in the body, 
according as he hath done, whether good or bad” 
(2 Cor. v. 10). I say nothing of the critical insight 
which Mr. Gardner displays in making St. Luke, a com- 
panion of St. Paul, excellently acquainted with his doc- 
trine, attribute to the Apostle in the face of all the 
Churches, and a few years after his death, a most impor- 
tant doctrine which he had never held. But I gather that 
Mr. Gardner is not a theologian, and perhaps one ought 
not to take him too seriously. 

“The Present State of the Synoptic Problem” (XIII), 
by H. L. Jackson, B.D., is a most painstaking account of 
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the various theories that have been advanced at different 
times to explain the mutual relations of the first three 
Gospels. The Essay gives an excellent idea of the almost 
hopeless chaos in which criticism is still involved upon the 
Synoptic Problem. Yet, amid a host of doubts, the author, 
with very many critics of the present time, seems to regard 
the Two-Sources hypothesis, of Mark and Q (Q being the 
non-Marcan Quelle, or Source common to SS. Matthew and 
Luke) as firmly established. His general position in 
regard to the Synoptic Gospels will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract :— 


The three Synoptic Gospels are not three entirely independent 
works. Alike they present phenomena which forbid an explanation 
of their origin by traditional theories of inspiration. In their pre- 
sent form not one of them comes directly from an eye-witness; the 
Evangelists tell their story at secondhand, and decades have elapsed 
between the days of which they speak and the date of composition of 
their respective Gospels; in not a single case can accurate knowledge 
be postulated of all and everything that is doubtless related by them 
in perfect gocd faith; again and again they reveal themselves as the 
children of their own period. They have gleaned their material from 
a variety of sources; it has been freely handled and embellished by 
them. Of their subject-matter a great deal is unquestionably genuine 
tradition stretching back to apostolic times and to the days of Jesus. 
A remainder will have to be assigned to the purely legendary, to ac- 
cretion, to historic incident, to ecclesiastical development, to ethics 
elaborated by the primitive Church, to sayings which came to be as- 
cribed to Jesus. Christians would have asked themselves how, in 
given circumstances, their Lord would have spoken or acted; conjec- 
ture would have merged into positive statement : Jesus said this, Jesus 
did that (pp. 456, 457). 


I need hardly say that there is very much in this extract 
with which I could not agree; I have quoted the passage, 
however, as a fair presentment of views that prevail very 
generally at present among non-Catholic scholars. Rev. 
Mr. Jackson’s Essay is valuable as a very full survey of 
opinion on the Synoptic Problem, and there is a good 
bibliography of the subject given at the end. 

The next Essay, “ New Testament Greek in the Light of 
Modern Discovery” (XIV.), by J. H. Moulton, D.D., will 
probably be regarded by many as one of the most interest- 
ing in the whole volume. Dr. Moulton is one of the best 
living authorities on New Testament Greek, and no one is 
in a better position to inform us to what extent our views 
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in regard to it ought to be modified or influenced by the 
light thrown, mainly within the past fifteen years, on the 
vernacular Greek of the Roman Empire. He tells us that 
“the popular spoken Greek of the Empire, as recovered 
in our own day from converging evidence of very different 
kinds, was homogeneous in nearly every feature that our 
methods can retrace. Pronunciation apart, it seems clear 
that a Hellenist like Paul would have provoked no com- 
ment whether he preached in Tarsus or in Alexandria, in 
Corinth or in Rome” (p. 468). And he goes on, in the 
same context, to support the contention of Deissman and 
Thumb, that Biblical Greek does not form a really sepa- 
rate category, but must be classed with the ordinary 
Kowyn of the time. The existence of Aramaisms in the 
New Testament is, of course, not denied, but evidently Dr. 
Moulton regards the non-Greek elements as exceedingly 
small. What have been commonly looked upon as 
Aramaisms, are held to be in many instances quite in 
accordance with the vernacular Greek. To take one 
example, the instrumental use of év, as in év pa8dw (1 Cor. 
IV. 21), which was commonly explained as arising from 
the wider use of the corresponding Semitic preposition, 
is now shown by the Tebtunis and other papyri to have 
had its place in the vernacular. Another interesting piece 
of evidence afforded by the papyri is, that in the New 
Testament iva with the subjunctive is not always to be 
regarded as expressing some shade of purpose, but that, 
as in modern Greek, it may take the place of an infinitive. 
Dr. Moulton strongly urges the great importance of a 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek for the student of the New 
Testament, and I have no doubt that the present Essay 
will contribute not a little to stimulate the study. 

In “ The History and Present State of N. T. Criticism” 
(XV.), Mr. A. V. Valentine-Richards gives a rapid sketch 
of the subject down to the present time. He begins with 
the first edition of Erasmus, in 1516; points out how it 
was based on only a few Greek Mss., and how, notwith- 
standing this extreme poverty of critical material, it 
became through the editions of Stephens and Beza the 
basis of the “Textus Receptus.” Hence we are not sur- 
prised at being told that “the Received Text was con- 
structed on no scientific principles whatever, and has no 
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claim to acceptance as the Apostolic original simply 
because it has been reprinted unchanged through 300 years 
or more. When it became stereotyped the science of 
Textual Criticism had yet to be born” (p. 513). Due praise 
is meted out to the truly great labours of Westcott and 
Hort in the field of Textual Criticism, though Mr. Valen- 
tine-Richards evidently believes that they attached too 
much importance to the evidence of the two famous 
manuscripts B and &. Doubt is thrown, too, on the mutual 
independence of these two ancient witnesses. The labours 
of H. von Soden upon the Greek text, which are still 
proceeding, are referred to in the closing pages of the 
Essay, and his results, so far as they have yet been made 
public, are received with very considerable reserve. Mr. 
Valentine-Richards concludes with some judicious remarks 
on the undoubted difficulties, but great importance, of 
Textual Criticism. “To many, he says, “the study of 
Textual Criticism is wearisome and distasteful. The 
laborious nature of the methods employed, the apparent 
uncertainty of the results arrived at, the comparative unim- 
portance of the problems to be dealt with, as contrasted 
with those of the Higher Criticism which face us on every 
side, all tend to deter from its pursuit. But it is only 
through those methods that we have reached the conclusion 
that by far the greater portion of the New Testament text 
rests on a foundation more solid than that of any other 
ancient writing, and no further trouble can be ill spent 
that helps to increase our knowledge of the Book which 
contains the revelation of God’s love to man.” 

In the beautiful Essay which closes the volume, “ The Re- 
ligious Value of the Bible” (X VI.), the learned Editor, Dr. 
Swete, endeavours to show that the doubts and difficulties 
raised by modern criticism can never rob the Scriptures 
of their religious efficacy. He urges that while the old 
belief in the Bible as infallible “must go down before the 
march of knowledge,” yet no criticism can ever take from 
the Book its religious worth and capacity for edification. 


‘** For the moment,”’ he writes, ‘‘ there cannot but be a great shak- 
ing of faith in the inviolability of Scripture, and even an abandonment 
by many of their shaken belief. But the disquietude and loss which 
accompany an intellectual shock may serve a good end; they may call 
attention to the things which cannot be shaken and must remain 
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Chief among these in the present case, is the conviction, common to 
all who are capable of forming a judgment, that the Bible possesses 
an unique religious value. This value is found in no wise to depend 
upon the estimates which critics may form of its historical accuracy. 
The early narratives of Genesis may be more or less mythical, and yet 
be the vehicle of religious teaching of a high order. The Fourth Gos- 
pel may, in the presentation of its subject, be coloured more or less 
deeply by the thought of an unknown disciple of the third generation, 
and yet be a revelation of truth which the consciousness of Christen- 
dom endorses as Divine. To what lengths criticism may go or how 
many of its results may endure the test of time, we do not know; 
but we may be confident that the critic has not been born, nor will be, 
who can take from the Bible its power of ministering to the religious 
needs of all sorts and conditions of men ’”’ (p. 544). 


On the same page, however, from which this extract is 
taken Dr. Swete admits that the religious use of the Bible 
is already on the decline. If this is so among the present 
generation of English Protestants, with whom reverence for 
the Bible, imbibed in childhood, might be supposed to count 
still for much, there is great reason to fear that the genera- 
tions to come will hardly continue to feel even the religious 
worth of a book, whose value and authority in other respects 
they have been taught to question or reject. For Protes- 
tants the outlook is indeed a serious one. They refuse to 
believe in an infallible Church, and now they find them- 
selves left by criticism without an infallible Bible. Will 
belief in the Book as an unerring guide in matters of 
religion, survive the assaults that are made upon its 
authority in other respects? That is the crucial question. 
Catholics, at any rate, can afford to face the future with a 
fuller confidence. Not that we are at all insensible to the 
serious difficulties which modern scholarship has raised, but 
we have never pinned our faith to the Bible alone, and 
whatever be the ultimate conclusions of criticism or develop- 
ment of doctrine, we are satisfied and happy to accept as 
our guide the living voice of an infallible Church. 


J. MacRory. 





Scruples. 


ScRUPLES are as distressing and dangerous to the poor 
penitent who suffers from them as they are troublesome 
and difficult to deal with from the point of view of the 
confessor. Theologians have studied the subject for cen- 
turies, and we have the results of their labours in our 
handbooks of moral theology. There we find the notion 
of the scrupulous conscience accurately defined, its causes 
traced, and various remedies prescribed. Among the 
causes of scruples those of the natural order predominate. 
Thus, to select one of our modern theologians, although 
Lehmkuhl teaches that scruples may be due to the action 
of the devil, and that we must also take into account the 
permission of Almighty God, yet he pays most attention to 
the natural causes of scruples. These, he says, may be 
either bodily or spiritual. In detail he enumerates a 
melancholy and timid disposition, a diseased state of the 
brain and of the nervous system, weakness caused by over 
work, study, or austerities, weakness of judgment, pride 
and self-conceit, suggestion by reading scrupulous authors 
or from coming under the influence of a too scrupulous 
confessor. It is obvious that these natural causes may, 
and probably will, manifest themselves in other matters 
besides scruples of conscience about sin and confession. 
We are not, then, surprised to find that this is so. A 
pathological state of mind, of which the scrupulous con- 
science is only one manifestation, has long been recognised 
by the medical profession. However, it has been specially 
studied by the medical profession only within the last fifty 
or sixty years, and by foreign more than by British doctors. 
It may be of interest, and not without profit, to see some- 
thing of what the doctors of medicine have done in this 
field, a field common to them and to the moral theologian 

It will be best to begin by transcribing a few typical 
cases. These will convince us that medicine has essen- 
tially the same phenomena to deal with as moral theology 
has. What the moral theologian calls scrupulosity, the 
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medical practitioner calls the doubting mania, in French 
folie du doute, and délire du toucher, in German 
Griibelsucht. 

My batch of cases is taken from Hypnotism, by J. Milne 
Bramwell, M.B., C.M., London, 1906. 

In the first case, which I select out of many, the moral 
element is very conspicuous. A confessor would not be 
astonished if he got such a case in the confessional. He 
would class it among those in which the sufferer fears sin 
in all his actions. 


“Mr. , aged 28, first consulted me in April, 
1894. His father was very nervous and passionate, 
and had suffered from brain fever and chorea. At 
the age of 14, the patient had many religious doubts 
and fears, and believed he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. At 16, while working in a cocoa 
manufactory, he began to fear that the red lead, which 
was used in fastening certain hot pipes, might get 
into the tins containing cocoa, and so poison people. 
This was the commencement of a folie du doute and 
délire du toucher, which had never since left him. 
Instead of going on with his work he was irresistibly 
impelled to clean and reclean the tins. The following 
is taken from the letter of a friend to whom he con- 
fided his troubles :—‘ On October Ist, 1891, Mr. 
told me that he had attempted to commit suicide, as 
his life was so miserable (he had taken poison). He 
had read of a case of poisoning through eating choco- 
late, and connected himself with it, though it was 
five years since he had helped to manufacture any. 
He now believed he might have been careless with the 
moulds, and thus have produced a poisoned chocolate. 
which years afterwards had caused the child’s death’! 
The grotesque absurdity of the story, as he related it 
to me, would have made me laugh, had I not felt how 
terribly real it was to him. His vivid imagination 
had pictured every incident of the tragedy : the child 
buying the chocolate, running home full of happiness, 
then becoming ill and gradually sickening in awful 
agony till released by death. The keenness of mind 
with which he sought to prove the reasonableness of 
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his belief that he had poisoned the child was extra- 
ordinary. He wrote :—‘Yesterday I was unscrewing 
some gas burners in a provision shop and got some 
white lead on my hands, and I have been thinking that 
it may have got amongst the food.’ I found that brood- 
ing over this fancy had brought him to the verge of 
despair, and for weeks his life was a perpetual agony. 
He worries himself about his work of fixing advertise- 
ment-plates to walls, and can never persuade himself 
that they are securely fastened. He fancies the nails 
are bad, or the mortar loose, and makes himself ill over 
it. I have pointed out to him that if a plate fell it 
would almost invariably slide down the wall. This 
has not prevented him from painting a most elaborate 
mental picture of the decapitation of an unfortunate 
— who happened to be playing marbles with 
is head against the wall. To enumerate all his 
troubles would take a small volume. . . . . When 
I first saw the patient the folie du doute and délire du 
toucher were constant, and most varied in their mani- 
festations. If he accidentally touched persons in 
the street, he began to fear that he might have injured 
them, and exaggerated the touch into a more or less 
violent push. If the person touched were a woman, 
he feared that she might have been pregnant, and 
that he might have injured the child. If he saw a 
piece of orange-peel on the pavement, he kicked it 
into the road, but soon afterwards began to think that 
this was a more dangerous place, as any one slipping 
on it might strike his head against the curb-stone; and 
so he was irresistibly impelled to return and put it in 
its former position. At one time he used to bind 
himself to perform certain acts by vowing he would 
give God his money if he did not do them. Then, 
sometimes, he was uncertain whether he had vowed or 
not; owing to this he gave sums to religious objects 
which were quite disproportionate to his income. 
Apart from his peculiar fancies, I found the patient 
perfectly rational and intelligent; and though his 
délire du toucher hindered him greatly in his work, 
he generally managed to execute it, but on some occa- 
sions he was compelled to abandon the attempt.” * 


2 Op. cit. p. 241. 
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The next case has also a moral tinge in it. 


“Mr. ——, aged 32, April, 1895. Ten years pre- 
viously this patient began to have peculiar doubts and 
fears. He felt that if he did anything opposed to 
— superstition something dreadful would 

appen to the Almighty. He was capable of recog- 
nising the absurdity of this when it was pointed out 
to him; but directly afterwards his morbid ideas 
returned and governed his actions. Every fresh 
superstition he heard of was added to his list; and 
so many unlucky days and places were created by his 
doing, or failing to do, things against, or in conformity 
with, these superstitions, that his actions were 
seriously interfered with. Thus, months often passed 
before he could find a propitious day for buying an 
article of clothing, and a still longer time would elapse 
before he found a suitable occasion to put it on. Some- 
times there was nowhere for him to go, and nothing 
he could do. He was utterly wretched, but had suc- 
ceeded in concealing his coulis from every one.” * 


There is no ethical quality in the next two cases. 


“Mr. , aged 25, first consulted me March, 1890. 
Formerly strong and athletic, distinguished football 
player, bicyclist, etc. Two years previously, after the 
death of his mother from cancer of the breast, he began 
to fear that he might contract the same disease. This 
idea grew stronger and stronger; he became neuras- 
thenic, and suffered from insomnia, depression, 
dyspepsia, etc. Finally the dread of cancer passed 
into the firm conviction that his left breast was 
infected by it. He now remained nearly always in 
one room, and would not go into another without 
muffling himself up and putting on an overcoat. For 
some months he complained of difficulty in moving 
the left arm, and carried it in a sling. I found nothing 
to justify his fears, but the muscles of the arm were 
distinctly wasted from disuse.” 

“A man aged 40, of healthy constitution, has since 
childhood attached prophetic signification to puerile 

1 Op. cit. p. 244. 1 Op. cit. p. 239. 
B 
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facts and events. To wear a certain necktie promises 
him happiness or unhappiness. If he does not touch 
a certain boundary-stone he thinks evil will happen 
to him. If he does not re-read a certain line, or make 
a certain letter thicker when writing, something 
horrible will befall him. At first, his strange ideas 
were insignificant, or he was able to resist them ; but as 
he grew older they filled his life and rendered it 
intolerable. For twenty years he made a pilgrimage 
every Sunday to the railway station in order to kick 
a certain post three times with each foot. If he did 
not do this his father would die. In order to rid him- 
self of these obsessions he made vows and associated 
threats with them. He said, for example: ‘If I 
yield to one of my caprices in the course of an hour I 
shall have apoplexy before twenty-four hours have 
passed.’ At first this succeeded, but soon the effect of 
the vows diminished, and he was compelled to make 
them stronger. The unhappy man now stands some- 
times for a quarter of an hour muttering the most 
fearful imprecations, in order to get the strength to 
go an errand. If he omits them he is forced to obey 
the most absurd impulses. He must stop before a 
certain house, retrace his steps, touch boundaries, stop 
passers-by, or touch their clothes: in a word, he is 
obliged to act like a maniac. His intellect is per- 
fectly normal, and he attends to his business as if 
nothing were the matter.”’ 


These senseless fears and anxieties are often connected 
with the sufferer’s professional duties. 


“A young priest, not timid in the performance of 
his other religious duties, suffered agony on entering 
the pulpit. Another suffered in the same way when 
he received a confession. A medical student suffered 
extreme agony at the sight of a few drops of blood. 
A chemist made up a prescription which caused the 
death of a customer. He was able to prove that it 
was dispensed exactly as ordered by the doctor; but, 
as his existence became a veritable torture from con- 


1 Op. cit. p. 250. 
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stant fear of making a mistake, he sold his business. 
A notary had morbid fears only when he had to give 
a professional opinion. A hairdresser noticed that 
his hand trembled one day, and then constantly 
dreaded that this would reappear when he shaved 
his best customers. The same anxiety did not exist 
when he had to shave a poor or unknown customer. 
Dr. Frémineau reports the case of an actor who 
abandoned his profession on account of extreme stage- 
fright. This condition only appeared after a suc- 
cessful career. Dr. Bérillon reports several similar 
cases. Reigler has noticed a morbid fear amongst 
railway mechanics, to which he has given the name of iW 
sidérodromophobie ; this is characterised by an extra- iH 
ordinary aversion to their habitual occupation, and i 
the sight of a train or the whistle of an engine is 
sufficient to revive their anxiety. Grasset mentions i 
that a distinguished Parisian surgeon commences to y 
be anxious the moment a patient leaves his consulting- Wl 
room with a prescription. He anxiously asks himself i 
whether he could have written centigrammes instead f 
of milligrammes; and only recovers his mental calm i 
when his servant, sent to seek the patient, brings back H 
the prescription, and he can see that it is all right. 
Another doctor, he says, is rendered perfectly miser- i 
able by the fear of microbes. Brochin reports the } 
case of a doctor who fears no contagious malady except ! 
diphtheria, and who shows proof of veritable heroism 





































































































every time he sees a diphtheritic patient. A case 
has recently been reported from abroad, where a medi- 
cal man, dreading that his fees might be the means 
of contagion, invented elaborate methods of sterilising 
them ; and I know of a similar case in this country.” * 

















These cases could be multiplied indefinitely, but they are ! 
fairly typical and will serve our present purpose. In all | 
of them the common element of vain fears and consequent 
anxieties is conspicuous. This same element is that which | 
constitutes the essence of a scruple, and the only difference fh 
between them and ordinary cases of scruples lies in the i: 
object of the empty dread and anxiety. The scrupulous 


? Op. cit. p. 251. 
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person has an unreasoning dread of committing sin, and 
is morbidly anxious about it. While in some of the cases 
cited a similar object may be discerned, in others the object 
of dread and anxiety has nothing to do with ethics and 
morality. We are then justified in regarding the object 
of these vain dreads as accidental and immaterial; the 
essence of scruples, folie du doute, or the doubting mania 
is the same, and it lies in the vain dread of something 
and consequent anxiety and trouble about it. 

Medical writers agree in classifying these and allied 
pathological states of mind under the head of fixed ideas 
or obsessions. They note that there is a gradual progress 
from the state of perfect sanity, the mens sana in corpore 
sano, to that of insanity and madness. The sane mind 
sstimates things at their true value. If an object is to be 
feared and avoided, it prescribes the necessary means to be 
taken for that purpose and entrusts the will with the 
task of putting them in execution. It does not fear an 
evil more than is reasonable, and it has control over its 
fears, so that it can dismiss them if they are groundless, 
or, at least, prevent them from paralysing all activity. 
Such a state of perfect health is rare. We are nearly all 
a little bit mad and a prey to our impressions and imagina- 
tions. Something makes a vivid impression on us, 4 
musical air, a joke, an apt phrase, or an unkind look or 
word, and it takes possession of the mind. By constant 
repetition the effect becomes intensified, exaggerated, and 

ersistent; we cannot get rid of the idea; it refuses to 

udge even at our peremptory word of command. 

No very great harm has been done so far, but every 
idea has a tendency to get itself translated into act. If 
it is deeply ingrained in the imagination, vivid, and 
persistent, it exerts a strong attractive or repulsive force 
on the will. If the will is weak, either from natural 
causes or from habit, if it has been accustomed to yield 
and to allow the idea to have free course, we have the first 
pronounced stage of mental disease, the fixed idea properly 
so called. 

Fixed ideas of this kind manifest themselves in very 
various ways. The following types are familiar to 
students of the subject :—Arithmomaniacs are impelled 


by an unreasoning impulse to count all sorts of obj 
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and to draw 7. statistics. Onomatomaniacs feel a 
morbid desire to know the names of everybody they meet. 
Metaphysical maniacs are tormented by a craving to get 
to the bottom of insoluble problems. I knew a case of an 
ecclesiastical student who furtively attended the Mass 
said for the people on Sundays in order that he might be 
able to draw up statistics about the attendance. He put 
down in his book how many men, women, boys, and girls 
attended Mass every Sunday and holiday of the year. A 
college boy whom I knew kept a record of all the cricket 
scores of the season, and in his spare time he drew up 
imaginary matches and assigned imaginary scores to the 
players. A typical case is quoted by Ribot : 
“A young law-student, the son of neuropathic 
arents, was completely absorbed with the idea of 
owing the origin, the why, and the how of the forced 
circulation of bank-notes. . . . This thought kept his 
attention continually strained, preven him from 
doing anything else, placed a bar between the external 
world and himself, and whatever efforts he might 
make to rid himself of it, he was utterly unable to 
accomplish that purpose. Finally concluding that 
notwithstanding his long reflections and deep re- 
searches to the end of solving this vexed problem, he 
was incapable of any other mental work, he fell into 
such a state of despondency and apathy that he desired 
to discontinue his course of studies. . . . His sleep 
insufficient and broken; frequently he lay awake whole 
nights, ever absorbed by his dominant idea. In this 
case a very singular phenomenon must be noted; 
namely, that in consequence of the continuous tension 
of his mind upon the problem of bank-notes and their 
forced circulation, he at last retained permanently 
. before his eyes the image and picture of the bank- 
notes themselves, in all their varieties of form, size. 
and colour. The idea with its incessant repetitions 
and intensity, came to assume a force of projection 
that made it equivalent to reality. Yet he himself 
had ever the full consciousness that the images float- 
ing before his eyes were merely a freak of his imagina- 
tion.” 


1 The Psychology of Attention, Eng. transl., p. 87. 
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This last characteristic is important. One who is 
labouring under a fixed idea is conscious of his weakness, 
and is often ashamed of it, but for all that he yields to it, 
and finds it more or less difficult to avoid doing so. 

In this first class of fixed ideas the intellect alone is 
concerned. In the second class an emotional element also 
makes its appearance. The besetting idea is accompanied 
by fear, dread, and anxiety, and to this class scruples 
belong. Here also the objects which excite the unreason- 
ing dread are very numerous and varied. In agoraphobia 
the sufferer cannot cross an open space without being 
overcome by a feeling of dizziness; in claustrophobia, on 
the contrary, the object of dread is a confined space; some 
people dare not look down from a lofty height for fear of 
throwing themselves down. Some are morbidly afraid of 
infection from disease and are constantly washing their 
hands to escape it; others are never satisfied that they have 
locked the safe, or their place of business, or the door of 
their house when they left, and they are impelled to return 
again and again to make sure, and yet they are never 
satisfied. | However, they have not as yet lost all self- 
control in the matter, they sometimes succeed in resisting 
the impulse which they well know is foolish and ground- 
less. In this respect they differ from the third class where 
the will has become powerless to resist the impulse. To 
this third class belong kleptomaniacs, erotdmaniacs, 
dipsomaniacs, homicidal and suicidal maniacs, and many 
other instances. With the loss of self-control this third 
class has passed beyond the range of help at the hands of 
the confessor; we are no further concerned with it beyond 
marking it as the limit towards which the other classes 
tend. We are here interested in the causes which produce 
the second class and in the remedies to be applied for their 
cure. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among the 
medical faculty that all these troubles are due to one and 
the same physical cause—degeneracy. Ribot says :— 


“The authors that have investigated the determin- 
ing causes of fixed ideas, all reach the same conclu- 
sion; they find it, namely, to be a symptom of 
degeneration. One might even maintain that not 
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everybody who may wish it can have fixed ideas. <A 
primordial condition—the neuropathic constitution— 
is requisite. The latter may be inherited, or it ma 

be acquired. Persons of the one class are the off- 
spring of parents to whom they are indebted for the 
sad legacy of degenerate organisms. These are by far 
the most numerous. The others have been exhausted 
by circumstances and mode of life: physical or intel- 
lectual fatigue, emotions, strong passions, sexual or 
other excesses, anzemia, debilitating diseases, etc.”* 


As we have seen, theologians too are prepared to assign 
to degeneracy, physical or nervous debility, a large share 
in the production of scruples. However, they mention 
other causes as well, and in this they would seem to have 
the support of Dr. Bramwell, who writes :— 


“Imperative ideas are usually regarded as being 
typical of degeneracy, and especially of hereditary 
degeneracy. Some of my cases seem to confirm this : 
they were weak mentally and physically, and had un- 
satisfactory hereditary an ents . . . On the other 
hand, the transition from the normal state to im- 
perative ideas, is almost insensible—the repetition of 
an insignificant saying being, according to Ribot, the 
slightest form, and preoccupation, such as anxiety 
about an examination, a degree higher. Most children, 
too, have suffered at one time or another from im- 
perative ideas. This appears to arise from an 
exaggerated sense of the importance of what they say 
and do, and also from an exaggerated fear regarding 
the notice taken of them by others. [Is not this allied 
to the pride and self-conceit mentioned as causes of 
scruples by theologians?] Some of my patients were 
physically far above the average, and many of them 
possessed mental endowments of high quality, and 
their morbid ideas did not prevent them doing 
valuable work. Most of them, it is true, were of an 
emotional nervous type, but is the sensitive, mobile 
brain necessarily degenerate? May not the accidents 
to which it is liable be the result of its higher and 











? The Psychology of Attention, Eng. transl., p. 89. 
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more complex development? The thoroughbred is 
more emotional and nervous than the cart-horse, but 
is this necessarily an evidence of its hereditary de- 
generacy!” * 


In the light of the foregoing study of the nature and 
causes of scruples, the rules given by theologians for their 
cure will, if | mistake not, acquire a new value. First 
and foremost we see the necessity of a prudent, kind, but 
firm, confessor. He will not get angry or impatient with 
his scrupulous penitent, the case will rather excite his 
interest and sympathy. As soon as he has convinced 
himself that his penitent is really scrupulous, he will try 
to discover the cause of his malady. Very often the cause 
will be degeneracy in the medical sense, and the confessor, 
while prescribing other remedies, will take care to recom- 
mend him to see a doctor or he will himself suggest a 
holiday or feeding up. If the cause is some form of pride 
he will know how to administer a paternal snubbing when 
occasion arises. As the scruples are nothing but empty 
fears, he will briefly point this out to his afflicted penitent, 
and as the scrupulous state has been formed by indulging 
those vain fears, the confessor will take care as far as 
possible to stop the process of fostering them. He will 
not allow fone: Po to be said about them, they must not 
be confessed, nor even thought about, if that is possible. 
With this object in view he will prescribe constant occupa- 
tion in interesting work of one sort or another. Such 
indirect remedies are often most effective, but they should 
be supplemented by direct action against the scrupulous 
yt much in the same way as a horse is taught to face 
objects at which it is inclined to shy. If the scruples 
have their origin in indiscreet fervour, the penitent should 
be taught that God asks for a reasonable service, and that 
spiritual progress, if it is to be solid and lasting, is almost 
always slow and gradual. An humble consciousness of one’s 
own weakness and consequent trust in God are great safe- 
guards against the danger of scruples. 


T. Starter, S.J. 
St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph. 


1 Hypnotism, p. 255. 





Che IRosaic Authorship of 
Deuteronomy. 


Proressor GiGOT, in an interesting paper contributed to 
the October number of this Review, examined two of the 
passages which, according to Professor Driver, tended to 
confirm the modern critical view that Deuteronomy is to be 
assigned to the time of Josias and not to the Mosaic age. 
Professor Gigot’s analysis of the passages in question and 
of the manipulation they have met with at the hands of 
critics was delightful reading, and his conclusions will 
appeal to all who have had to occupy themselves with the 
critical question of the authorship of the Pentateuch. We 
should take, however, to examine in the following pages a 


difficulty which seems to us far more fundamental, one, 
too, which by reason of its essentially popular character, 
is calculated to appeal to a far larger auditory than is 


commonly capable of appreciating the subtleties of the 
“Higher Criticism” in general. 

Deuteronomy opens thus :—“ These are the words which 
Moses spoke to all Israel beyond the Jordan.” It is main- 
tained by all modern critics that in the expression “ beyond 
the Jordan” we have an irrefragable proof that the words 
were penned on the West and not on the East of the river, 
and that in consequence the writer unconsciously betrays 
himself as long a resident in Palestine. Thus, Professor 
Driver (Comment. p. xliii., and subjoined note) says :— 
“The use of the phrase ‘ beyond iota’ in Deut. i. 1-5., 
ii. 8, iv. 41, 47, 48, 49 (as elsewhere in the Pentateuch 
comp. Num. xxii. 1, xxxiv. 15) exactly as in Jos. ii. 10, vii. 7, 
ix. 10, &c. Jud. v. 17, x. 8 shows that the author was a 
resident in Western Palestine. It is, indeed, sometimes 
alleged that the expression had a fixed geographical sense 
(like Gallia Transalpina, &c.), and was used as a standing 
designation of the trans-Jordanic territory, irrespectively 
of the actual position of the speaker or writer; but Deut. 
iii. 20-25, xi. 30, and Jos. v. 1, ix. 1, xii. 7 (where it is used 
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of Western Palestine), show that this assumption is incor- 
rect. If, now, its meaning was not thus fixed, its employ- 
ment by a writer, whether in East or West Palestine, of 
the side on which he himself stood, is difficult to understand, 
unless the habit had arisen of viewing the regions on the 
two side of Jordan as contrasted with each other (hence 
its use in Jos. v. 1, ix. 1, xii. 7, written presumably in 
Western Palestine), and this of itself implies residence in 
Palestine. It is of course conceivable that this was a 
habit of the Canaanites; but it can hardly be considered 
likely that the usage suggested by it passed from them to 
the Israelites, before the latter had set foot in the land, 
and experienced the conditions adapted to naturalise it 
among them. The use of the expression in Deut. (as in the 
Pentateuch generally) exactly as Jos. ii. 10, &c., creates a 
very strong impression that the passages in question were 
all written under similar local conditions. In Deut. ii. 
20-25 the (assumed) position of the speaker is naturally 
maintained. In v. 8, on the contrary, in a phrase of 
common occurrence (iv. 7, Jos. ii. 10, ix. 10), as in Jos. i. 
14-15, the point of view of the writer unconsciously 
betrays itself, Num. xxxii. 19, mon) mm "335. where 
the expression is used of both sides of the Jordan, though 
it has been referred to, has no bearing on the present 
question : the usage here falls into the category of passages 
in which, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, the same 
expression repeated acquires a contrasted meaning in 
virtue of the juxta-position (cf. I. Samuel xiv. 4, xx. 31, 
Xxii. 23-26). From the use of the term in Num. xxxii. 19, 
nothing can consequently be inferred as to its force when 
used absolutely, as in Deut. 1. 1-5 &c.” 

Now Professor Driver’s view of the origin of Deuter- 
onomy is well known; he does not, as more radical critics 
do, regard it as an absolutely fraudulent production, but 
he does regard it as a Pseudepigraphic work. He tells 
us that the Deuteronomist “ places Moses on the stage and 
exhibits him pleading his case with the degenerate Israel 
of Josiah’s day” (Com. on Deut. pp. lvii.-lviii.). We need not 
dwell here upon the prodigious nature of the literary feat 
thus accomplished. Suffice it to say that a man who could 
thus project himself into the past, who could blot out 
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seven centuries and put Moses on the stage in such a way 
that the writer’s own contemporaries never dreamed of 
the fraud, must have been a literary giant. 

But, if he was the literary giant thus supposed by 
modern critics, we may well ask whether he would have 
betrayed himself in the egregious manner depicted above. 
Who, for instance, will believe that it is “the point of the 
writer which unconsciously betrays itself” in iii. 8, &.? 
It is in points such as these that modern criticism shows 
its real weakness; when convenient, an author is declared 
to be a real giant in literature and is presented as having 
performed a feat which has taxed the skill and ingenuity 
of litterateurs of all ages, but again—and almost in the 
same breath—when convenient, the same author is declared 
to “unconsciously betray himself” in a most elementary 
point. Thus, Addis, “Documents of the Hexateuch,” ii. 
p. 33, commenting on the words, “ Beyond the Jordan,” 
says :—“1.e., to the east of the Jordan. The writer speaks 
from the standpoint of a Hebrew settled to the west of 
the river. The same usage, which is, of course, out of 

lace in the mouth of Moses, recurs in ver. 5, and in iii. 8, 
iv. 46. We have an example of the opposite and more 
consistent usage in the original kernel of Deuteronomy, 
Deut. xi. 30, where ‘ beyond the Jordan’ means to the west 
of the river.” Similarly, p. 46 on iii. 8, he says :—“ The 
writer forgets that he is speaking in the person of Moses, 
and uses the phrase to denote the east of the river. In v. 
20-25 it denotes, consistently with the literary fiction of the 
book, the west side.” 

It must be confessed that there is something “ bewitch- 
ing” about these theories—for they are nothing more. It 
all seems so simple, and it is all stated with such an air of 
absolute conviction, at least by Addis, that it is hard to 
help following in the wake of the critics. Often enough 
the “ Higher Criticism ” bewilders us by the subtlety of its 
methods and by the delicacy of the tests applied as well as 
by the erudition displayed; but here all can feel at their 
ease, for it would seem to be no question of Hebrew or of 
deep research, but a mere matter of plain fact which we 
can all verify for ourselves in our English Bibles. Yet the 
consequences are so far-reaching that it behoves us to be 
on our guard, for nothing less than the whole Mosaic 
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authorship is at stake. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that if the “ Higher Criticism” had never existed, the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch would stand or fall 
by the explanation of this expression “ beyond Jordan.” 
But it seems to us that in this expression we are face 
to face with one of those Semitic idioms which baffle us 
in the present state of our knowledge. And this difficulty 
we have increased by rendering the Hebrew word ‘AY 
“eber” by “beyond.” The root AY “abar,” of course, 
means “ to cross,” e.g., “ Abraham the Hebrew,” in Gen. xiv. 
13, is rendered by the LXX. by 716 wepdr.. Again, 
an initial mistake seems to be made when we regard the 
word ‘%3Y which we render “beyond,” as being itself a 
preposition; it is really a noun and means radically “a 
region or country beyond something,” generally a river, 
sometimes the sea. The word only becomes a preposition 
when it has a prefixed preposition, and not always then. 
A few examples will show the force of these prepositional 
forms of the word, as “ to beyond,” Deut. xxx. 13, “ nor is it 


beyond the sea,” sayy ; “from beyond” Job. i. 19, “a 
great wind from the wilderness” R.V., more literally in 
D.V., “from the side of” 39D ; “over against” Ex. 


xxv. 37, “to give light over against it” 72¥-7Y. But the 
prepositional form used in the expression “beyond the 
Jordan,” is the word “3¥ compounded with the preposi- 
tion 2 meaning “in” viz.393; it therefore seems rather 
to denote “rest in a place” than “ motion towards ”; hence, 
in these passages we come back to the notion of “ place” 
or “ region,” so that when Moses says in Deut. i. 1-5, “ these 
are the words which Moses spoke to all Israel beyond 
Jordan,” we should rather render this by “in the Jordan- 
district.” This seems to be confirmed by the fact that the 
word ‘3Y is used to signify “coasts” or “regions” in 
I. Kings v. 4, “ he had peace on all sides round about him,” 


literally, “from all his coasts round about,” 732 bop 

35>. Similarly, in Num. xxxv. 14, it is used as the 
opposite of the land of Canaan, and is thus co-extensive 
with a district as a whole, “you shall set three cities 


beyond Jordan {77 1393 and three cities shall you 
set in the land of Canaan.” 
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To sum up then, 139 means “a district,” its preposi- 
tional sense is determined by the prefixed preposition which 
varies and which does not always mean motion but 
sometimes rest; of this we think we have a good —— 
in the expression under discussion, “ beyond Jordan.” We 
take it to mean “in the Jordan-district,” and that we are 
justified in so doing appears to be clear from the fact that 
with the sole exception of Gen. 1. 10-11, the expression 
“beyond Jordan” [37 3Y2, is always carefully 
qualified so as to make it clear which side of Jordan is 
intended. To take but a few examples : in Deut. iii. 8, one 
of the passages especially singled out by both Addis and 
Driver, ‘the kings of the Amorrhites that were beyond 
the Jordan,” the last words are at once qualified by the 
addition “ from the valley of Arnon unto mount Hermon,” 
i.e., eastward; iv. 49, “beyond Jordan, eastward 
mat” ; ~~ iv. 47, “beyond Jordan towards the sunrising 
vow mid; and, e converso, xi. 30, “beyond Jordan 
behind the way of the going down of the sun WYN Ni. 

These considerations compel us to think that Professor 
Driver has not done justice to the passage in Num. xxxil. 
19, which, he says, “ has no bearing on the present question ” 
since “the usage here falls into the category of passages 
in which, in accordance with Hebrew idiom, the same 
expression repeated acquires a contrasted meaning in 
virtue of the juxtaposition.” | Undoubtedly this is the 
idiomatic meaning of such juxtapositions, but have we an 
example of it in the passage under discussion? The 
actual. words are: “ We will not inherit with them on 


the other side of Jordan, and forward x77) j7Y7 “AyD 
because our inheritance is fallen to us on this side 
Jordan eastward “ND “Tn ye.” If the mere 
juxtaposition sufficed to differentiate the term as Professor 
Driver maintains, what need was there to differentiate 
it still further by the addition of the word “eastward ”? 
And it should be noted, further, that in ver. 32, when there 
is no question of juxtaposition, the same expression is 
used by the Rubenites to designate the eastern side of 
Jordan, “we confess that we have already received our 
possession beyond the Jordan [77% ‘“3Yh,” but it is 
clear that it is the eastern shore which is meant; hence it 
ts not qualified in any way. 
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Again, the book of Josue was composed on the west of 
Jordan, yet the expression “ beyond Jordan” is used in the 
same apparently confused way, in Josue as in the Penta- 
teuch. Thus, in Jos. i. 14, v. 1, ix. 1, xii. 7, the kings to 
the west are described as “beyond Jordan {7% ‘393;” 
but some determinative expression is always used to make 
it quite clear which side is meant; the same is the case in 
xii. 1, and xiii. 8, where the inhabitants of the land to the 
east are said to be “ beyond Jordan,” but a determinative 
is always added to show to which side they really belonged 

Modern critics might indeed reply that this only means 
that the writers had been long familiar with the land; but 
this hardly seems to be justified when we note the careful 
expressions used in Jos. xxii. 10-11 to indicate the district 
just around Jordan, districts which cannot be described 
as “regions” on one side or the other of the river, viz., 


“around Jordan” ren}. Further, we must notice 
that even so late as the time of the Chronicler this same 
expression “ beyond Jordan” was used in a way which to 
our Western ears is absurd; for the Chronicler, writing, of 
course, on the west of the river, actually says :—* The 
Hebronites . . . . had the oversight of Israel beyond 
Jordan [77 3Y5 westwards 27¥2,”—and yet he 
was himself on the west of the river when he wrote those 
words! Such expressions sound ridiculous to our ears, 
but it is evident that they could not have so sounded in 
the ears of the Semitic peoples. 

Furthermore, Professor Driver mentions what he terms 
the “ Transalpine” theory, but only to reject it. He is, 
perhaps, justified, as he worded that theory, but it is 
possible that there is a grain of truth in it. For even on 
the view which we have advocated it still remains true that 
in the expression “ beyond Jordan” that river is regarded 
as a kind of natural boundary, and that, consequently, 
this expression involves a certain familiarity with the 
country. But does it even then involve such a familiarity 
as only long residence in the land to the west of the river 
could give? Perhaps the true answer can only be found 
when we accept Deuteronomy—and the whole Pentateuch— 
for what they set out to be; the moment we begin disin- 
tegrating these records and thus whittling away the 
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history which underlies them, we get into difficulties. But 
if Deuteronomy is what it pretends to be, then we have 
tc take the “ forty years” into account. And if they form 
part of an historical record, is it credible that these long 
years of wandering on the confines of the Promised Land 
had not given the Israelites a very real familiarity with 
the land to the west of the Jordan? We cannot suppose 
that they had been rigidly confined to the desert. The 
spies went and viewed the land, and it is true that all of 
them, except Josue and Caleb, were dead by the time the 
Israelites arrived at the Plains of Moab, but surely those 
spies must have talked about the land they had seen and 
which was of such absorbing interest to them all? Neither 
have we any reason for supposing that the twelve spies 
were the only ones who entered the land previous to its 
final conquest; Josue xv. is a sufficient refutation of such 
a view. But if they did know the land they cannot have 
failed to grasp the significance of the Jordan river. To 
them it was another Nile, and even more than the Nile, for 
it marked the goal of their journey; it was the dividing 
line between the “terrible” desert and the “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” What more natural then that 
they should, whilst they waited on the south of the Dead 
Sea, talk of, and indeed map out, this Promised Land? 

And in insisting on their familiarity with Palestine 
long before they actually occupied it we must not forget 
the witness of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets nor of the precious 
fragment known as the “ Travels of a Mohar,” for these 
documents, as well as the recent excavations at Gezer, have 
proved conclusively that the Egyptians had long had a 
most intimate acquaintance with Palestine. 


Huca Popr, O.P., 
Collegio Angelico, Rome. 





Some Cheories of Sacramental 
Operation. 


FaTHER Bittot,’ the eminent Jesuit theologian, has 
elaborated a theory of sacramental efficacy, which, if it has 
not secured universal acceptance, has at least aroused wide- 
spread interest. Considering how old the dispute is as to 
the manner in which the sacraments mediate between God 
and the soul, and how much of the odiwm theologicum 
attaches to it, this interest alone is sufficient proof of the 
plausibility of Father Billot’s views and of the importance 
of the reasons that he has arrayed in their support. It 
may not be out of place then to consider the salient features 
of his theory and some of the claims that he advances in 
its favour. 

But before doing so it will be necessary to give an outline 
of the Physical and of the ordinary Moral theory, which 
latter Father Billot’s threatens to supplant in many of the 
theological schools. This is the more necessary as his system 
is, to a certain extent, an amalgam of the moral and physical 
theories. It is eclectic, like his theory of Predestination; 
an attempt to bring into harmony the views of rival schools 
of theology by discarding the more characteristic, strongly- 
marked, features of each, and adopting those that most 
closely approximate to the neutral, and give the best promise 
of being easily reconciled and brought into coherence. 

According to the physical or Thomistic’ theory which is 


1 De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, Commentarius in II].am partem S. 
Thomae. Editio III. Romae. 

? Here as elsewhere it is a moot point, how far St. Thomas’s views 
coincide with those for which he has been made to stand sponsor, 
the truth probably being that the precise question at issue between 
the different schools was not contemplated by him at all. The 
Thomists rely principally on his unequivocal repudiation of the view 
that the sacraments are merely conditions sine quibus non, and his 
insistence on the analogy between the sacraments and physical 
instruments. Vide S.T. ITI., Q. 62, a.a. 1 & 4; De Veritate, Q. 
27, a. 4. Cf. Franzelin, De Sacr. pp. 140 sqq. 
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adopted not only by the Dominicans, but by Suarez and 
Bellarmine, the external rite is utilized by God as a 
physical instrument in the actual production of the sacra- 
mental effect. Thus, the function of the water, for instance, 
in Baptism, or of the holy oil in Extreme Unction, is to be 
conceived much according to the analogy of the efficacy of 
the water at the marriage feast of Cana, of the loaves and 
fishes at the sea of Galilee, or of the clay wherewith Christ 
anointed the eyes of the blind man. As Christ not merely 
employed these agents to symbolise what He was about to 
do, but really used them as the basis whereon His miracu- 
lous power operated ; so, according to this view, in the case 
of the sacraments, not only does the consecration of the 
material element, by the words of the properly constituted 
minister, remind Christ, that He promised to pour grace 
into the soul in virtue of them—which is, roughly, the 
moral theory—but, moreover, God supernaturalises the 
matter, develops its latent capability, and by some 
wondrous alchemy transmutes it into an agent, the term 
of whose efficacy is the production of grace in the soul. 
“The word of life” in the mouth of God’s minister evokes 
from the matter a mysterious energy that is at all other 
times dormant and that is capable of producing this sub- 
lime effect. 

It is true that some patrons of this theory are more 
reserved in their advocacy of it. For they limit the 
physical activity of the external rite to the production of 
what is called the res et sacramentum. This, in the case 
of three of the sacraments, is the character, which may be 
defined as the normal’ qualification of the soul to take a 
place and discharge its duties whether as a subordinate or 
as one vested with authority in the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. It gives the soul a certain enduring dignity whereby 
it has a claim on God for the graces necessary to fulfil its 
exalted functions. The res et sacramentum in the other 
four sacraments is, according to these theologians, a more 
or less transitory modification of the soul which gives it a 
particular post in the great army of Christ, and, as a 
consequence, entitles it to the graces necessary to discharge 

1 That it is not an indispensable qualification is evident from the 


fact that a priest can be delegated to give Confirmation, which is in 
strictness the prerogative of those having the character of bishop. 


Cc 
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the duties appertaining to that post. According to this 
section, then, of the upholders of the physical causation, 
the efficacy of the sacraments is partly physical and partly 
moral—physical in producing the res et sacramentum, and 
moral, that is merely conceding a right, as far as grace is 
concerned. 

But inasmuch as the primary effect of a sacrament accord- 
ing to all the classical definitions is to impart grace, it 
follows that this opinion, though usually discussed in con- 
nection with the physical theory, approximates more to the 
moral one, because according to it, the external rite con- 
tributes only morally, and even mediately, to generating 
the specific effect of the sacrament. 

In the view of the adherents of the moral operation, the 
visible’ sign, that is the compound resulting from the 
fusion of matter and form, has no physical efficacy at all. 
It does not operate in virtue of any power that is inherent 
in it and educed from it by the omnipotent hand of God, 
but solely in virtue of the convention or agreement that 
Christ entered into with mankind when He instituted the 
sacraments. He then pledged Himself that He would 
allocate some of the graces merited by His passion, on the 

erformance of certain actions that were in a greater or 
ess degree calculated to suggest and signify these graces. 
And furthermore, He attached an artificial and ephemeral 
dignity and importance to the sacramental elements so 
that they give the recipient an indefeasible right to these 
graces. 

Christ has so identified Himself with the sacraments, 
and so enhanced their natural value, by linking with them 
the efficacy of His passion and death that they may be 
said to be to a certain extent His actions; for they are a 
continuation and commemoration of Christ’s acts of 
benevolence in distributing graces during His mortal life. 


1Tt may be observed that the use of the word ‘‘ visible ’’ in con- 
nection with “‘ sign ’’ is somewhat objectionable ; for if it be taken 
as equivalent to ‘‘ outward ’”’ or ‘‘ sensible ’’ it seems pleonastic, 
inasmuch as every sign is of necessity visible in this sense; while if 
it be taken in its proper, more restricted, meaning to denote the 
object of vision, as distinct from the other senses, it is not so 
appropriate to the case of Absolution. The character, of course, is 
a clear instance of a sign that is in a certain degree invisible; but 
in the very same degree it falls short of being a sign. 
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This is the root of their causative power, and the explana- 
tion of the pressure (if I may use the term) that they bring 
to bear on God to confer grace. So that the giving of 
sacramental grace is not purely an act of Divine generosity 
like a favourable answer to our prayers, for a sacrament, 
supposing the necessary preparation, is just as efficacious 
in achieving its object as an act of rigorous merit. The 
institution of the sacraments was in fact a disposition 
whereby God limited His freedom and discretion in appor 
tioning the graces merited by His Son. 

This in brief outline is the ordinary moral or Scotistic 
view.’ It is also incorporated in the Thomistic one, but 
whereas the patrons of this latter theory go much further, 
as we have seen, and champion the physical agency of the 
sacraments as well, the Scotists are of opinion that to main- 
tain that there is any intrinsic, organic connection, however 
tenuous and refined, between a material element, such as 
water, and sanctifying grace must be injurious and 
derogatory to the latter. The res et sacramentum does not 
form an essential portion of the sacramental machinery in 
the Scotistic theory; the matter is far otherwise however, 
as we shall see, in Father Billot’s adaptation of it. 

If it be asked how the Scotists distinguish between the 
operation of the sacraments of the Old Law and those of 
the New, a fair idea enough, I think, can be got by comparing 
their respective efficacies to that of a bank-note and a 
cheque, especially when the drawer has no funds to his 
credit to meet the latter. The possession of the note founds 
a right—absolute and unconditioned—to a certain sum. It 
is not merely a condition precedent to obtaining the money 
as the cheque is, but on its face it gives a claim to a certain 
portion of the bank’s assets. So in the case of our seven 
sacraments, we get an undoubted claim on the Divine 
treasury. And as the cheque is honoured only because the 
bank is good enough to allow an overdraft, so the ordinances 
of the Old Law were merely tokens that were honoured by 
God’s special beneficence. For there was then no fund of 
grace available for man’s use, but God was pleased to dis- 


* Scotus himself and St. Bonaventure seem to have held that the 


sacraments even of the New Law are only necessary conditions of 
the conferring of grace. 
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burse by anticipation the graces that subsequently accrued 
from the life and death of Christ. 

In peers e 5 my the two systems, it may be said 
with Father Faber * that the physical theory seems deeper 
and more philosophic. It gives us a wider and sublimer view 
of God’s power over even the meanest of His creatures, and 
of their almost limitless capability of being exalted by 
Him to heights of efficiency that far transcend their 
natural powers. 

But, on the other hand, it would be very inadvisable, at 
the present time, when some are anxious so to attenuate 
even the certain truths of our faith that they may pass 
through the fine sieve of outside criticism, to make our 
doctrine of the sacraments rest on any physical theory. 
Because the trend of thought nowadays is very inimical to 
any opinion that postulates the regular interference of 
Providence in the physical world. Belief in miracles, in 
the freedom of the will, in the distinction between vital 
acts and mere mechanical motions, has been jeopardised in 
deference to the theory of the Conservation of a. 


So 
that while this theory is maintained with such rigidity, it 


would not conciliate respect for our theology of the sacra- 


ments, to hold that their action interferes, or may interfere, 
with such a cherished creed of Science Every supposed 
contravention of it is considered objectionable, not only by 
scientists of materialistic leanings, but by those who ought 
to know better; and every interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence is regarded askance and required to present 
credentials that are beyond all question. Consequently, 
the Catholic doctrine of the sacraments is much more easily 
tempered to the fastidious palates of outsiders by adopting 
the Scotistic theory; and any one having in view an accom- 
modating presentment of our religion would do well to keep 
the physical theory in the background. 

And indeed, judging the nature of the sacramental 
operation a posteriori, or from its effects, it must be 
admitted, I think, that the physical theory is untenable. 

Because, in the first place, in the case of two of the 
sacraments, Penance and Matrimony, it seems almost 
unmistakable that their action belongs to the moral order. 


1 The Precious Blood, pp. 108, 109. 
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For Penance is a judgment or trial; now, in a trial the 
procedure is conversant merely with determining the merits 
of the case and pronouncing sentence. In other words, it 
is exclusively of a moral nature, and the physical execution 
of the sentence does not belong to the judicial department of 
government at all, but to the executive. Similarly, a con- 
tract has for its object only rights and collateral obligations, 
not at all the actual transfer of property. This furnishes 
good grounds for believing that Matrimony, which has a 
contract for its matter and form, has no physical effect as 
the term of its efficacy. 

And I think it is a fair presumption that, if there is 
question merely of moral efficacy in the case of these two 
sacraments, the other five are no more extensive in their 
operation. 

And in the second place, if we consider what exactly is 
sacramental grace, that is to say, what is the peculiar and 
appropriate gift that is conferred on the worthy recipient 
by each of the sacraments, I think it must be conceded by 
every one that the actual graces that are given by virtue 
of the sacrament to fala the duties of the particular 
department of Christian life that it deals with, partly, at 
least, constitute the sacramental grace. The generality of 
theologians hold that these graces are exclusively entitled 
to that designation, but a minority are of opinion that the 
infusion of a habit,’ distinct from them and from sancti- 
fying grace, is also a characteristic effect of each of the 
sacraments. But even these theologians must admit that 
such a habit is no adequate equipment for the soul in the 
performance of its duties. For it is at the best but an 
inchoate power, requiring an appropriate stimulus before it 
emerges into action. That is, it can be only a preparation 
and a groundwork for the actual graces that are given 
through the efficiency of the sacraments, according as the 
obligations contracted by their reception become urgent. 

_ Now, how can it be maintained that these transitory 
impulses to good that come into being from time to time 
are the physical effects of the sacraments received perhaps 


*A sufficient reason for doubting the existence of this habit is 
that if it has any analogy with sanctifying grace it cannot remain 
in the soul of the sinner, and yet the sinner is not entirely deprived 
of the benefit of sacramental grace. 
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long years before? How can it be contended that all the 
graces which accrue from Baptism, Confirmation, Orders 
and Matrimony, and which may be spread over a lifetime, 
flow physically from the reception of these sacraments! I 
think it is safe to say that the physical theory would not 
have been accorded such a large measure of support, if it 
were remembered that the main and essential, and perhaps 
only characteristic, effect of each sacrament is the pro- 
duction of the actual graces that appertain to it. 

Again, the retarded operation of some of the sacraments, 
commonly, but somewhat ener. called revivi- 
scence, gives strong support to the Scotistic view. In 
such cases the sacrament remains, as it were, in a state of 
suspension, and the access of grace to the soul is deferred 
owing to the presence of some obstacle, which, however, 
does not interfere with the validity of the sacrament. When 
this obstacle is removed grace is imparted, and manifestly 
not in virtue of the physical action of the matter and form 
which may have long ceased to exist, but in virtue of the 
right or moral power which they gave and which has been 
hitherto in abeyance. 

Furthermore, the fact that the universally recognised 
practice requires merely a somewhat elastic simultaneity 
between matter and form is in complete divergence from 
the physical theory. These two elements are not, and in 
fact cannot owing to their nature be, in physical juxta- 
position, and this shows that the production of grace is not 
their conjoint physical effect. 

We are now in a position to understand and appraise 
Father Billot’s theory of sacramental efficacy, which is the 
Scotistic one with ample modifications. Broadly speak- 
ing, it consists in wedding the res et sacramentum of the 
Thomists (though he differs from them as to what con- 
stitutes it in four of the sacraments) to the rival theory. 
According to the Scotistic view as usually explained, this 
internal sacrament, as the res et sacramentum is sometimes 
called, seems altogether intrusive. For as such, it is not 
recognised as a channel or instrument of grace in any of 
the sacraments; and except for the character in the three 
sacraments that confer it, and the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, it has no fixed or definite function in the 
sacramental theology based on the moral theory. In fact, 


_-~ 2. pee ae oe UCU CU 
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in the case of some of the sacraments the widest difference 
of opinion prevails among the Scotists as to what it is at 
all; and it seems to be retained by them, not because they 
have any place for it in their theory, but because they aim 
more at comprehensiveness than at consistency, and because 
the words would appear to be an icheapal part of the 
traditional sacramental theology. 

However this may be, Father Billot’s opinion is that the 
external sacrament—the visible sign—does not produce 
grace, at least directly, but only produces, through the 
moral operation as usually understood,’ the res et sacra- 
mentum; this latter in its turn sets up a certain claim or 
title to grace which God is bound to honour. __In other 
words, he attributes the efficacy which is ordinarily ascribed 
to the visible sign—the sacramentum tantum—to the res 
et sacramentum.’ He also professes,‘ while not going so 
far as the defenders of the physical theory, to safeguard 
and to emphasize the real influence and efficacy of the sacra- 
ments more than is done in current Scotistic theology. But 
personally, I must admit that I found his reasons as bearing 
on this point too elusive to estimate their value properly. 

Now, in the first place, I think it is not unfair to say that 
his transfer of the production of grace from the external 
sacrament to the internal one tends very much to lessen the 
importance and the esteem in which we ought to hold the 
sacraments. For no one can have the same appreciation for 
the visible sign, if its operation and signification extend, 
not to grace which assimilates man to the Divine Nature, 
but merely to the res et sacramentum, which is in some 
degree a discovery of scientific theology, and which is, at any 
rate outside the case of the Eucharist, of secondary impor- 
tance and, in some of the sacraments, so elusive that it does 
not reveal itself’ even to a microscopic and exhaustive 
analysis of Scripture and Tradition. 

' Vide De Lugo, de Poenitentia, disp. 2, sect. 8, n. 166 

? De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, p. 127. 

> De Ecclesiae Sacramentis, pp. 107 sqq. 

* Ibid, pp. 72, 73, 107 sqq. 

® Such representative authorities as Suarez and De Lugo express 
themselves with the greatest reserve and hesitation when defining 
the res et sacramentum in Penance and Extreme Unction, and both 


arrive at a different conclusion from Billot’s. Suarez, de Eu. d. 
41, sect. 3; T.ugo, loco. citato. 
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How can Father Billot accept the universal teaching that 
the transcendent merit of the sacraments, as composed of 
matter and form, consists in the production of grace, 
whereas according to him their primary effect seems to be 
the production of the res et sacramentum, and their 
secondary effect the giving of grace in a very circuitous 
manner! His theory is in fact the apotheosis of the res et 
sacramentum at the expense of the visible sign, to which, 
and to which alone, the production of invisible grace has 
been invariably ascribed.—(Franzelin, De Sacr., Thesis, vi.). 

And on closer acquaintance with Father Billot’s views, 
our distrust of them is not removed or mitigated. It would 
seem, for instance, that if we except the case of the Blessed 
Eucharist, there is no right or title to grace attaching to the 
res et sacramentum, as he maintains. In the case of 
Matrimony, for example, this internal sacrament, viz., the 
marriage toe existed in the Old Law, and yet it cannot 
at that time have given any right to grace, else it would 
have been a sacrament then in the same sense as it is 
in the present dispensation. The conclusion follows, 
accordingly, that in this sacrament at all events the right 
to grace does not accrue from the res et sacramentum. The 
Scotists explain the difference between the effect of Matri- 
mony in the Old and in the New Law on the assumption 
that Christ in the New Law dignifies and ennobles the 
acts by which the contracting parties give their consent, 
and endows them with such wonderful efficacy that they 
may be said to be His own actions. But Father Billot 
rejects this explanation,’ and, indeed, it would fit but very 
awkwardly into his scheme, according to which the potency 
of grace resides, not in any act, but in a right that inter- 
venes between the sacrament and the soul. 

Moreover, in three of the sacraments this internal sacra- 
ment is the character. Now the character is merely a 
sign’ that the recipient of it has been deputed to a certain 
position. Accordingly, it gives a claim only in congruity 
to the graces necessary for that position, not a claim that 
it is absolutely incumbent on God to grant. That is, it 
gives a title to grace that is no stronger than was given by 
the comparatively weak and inefficient sacraments of the 

? Opere citato, p. 72; note p. 110; p. 113. 

* Council of Trent, Sess. VII. Can. 9. 
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Old Law, to those who had corresponding duties to perform. 
To suppose that this is the full and adequate effect of the 
sacraments would be a new and unwelcome reading of the 
theory of their ex opere operato efficiency. 

It is plain enough that the primary object of the 
character is not to give a claim to grace, from the fact that 
it endures after death, when it certainly will not be of any 
avail for conferring grace. Consequently, if the efficacy 
of the external sacraments is limited to leaving this 
indelible impress on the soul, they can be said to be only 
in a very accidental, adventitious way the cause of grace. 

In pursuance of his theory, Father Billot goes over 
the sacraments seriatim,’ trying to show that the visible 
sign signifies not grace but the internal sacrament. In 
Baptism, for instance, he tells us the washing of the subject 
in conjunction with the form does not designate the cleans- 
ing of the soul from sin, but the imparting of “the sacra- 
mental sign of interior renewal,” 7.e., the character. 

Surely, forced exegesis of this kind tends to discredit the 
cause it is employed to support. 

In Confirmation again, he is constrained to hold that the 
form does not signify the strengthening of the subject by 
grace but only his enrolment as a soldier of Christ. 

Again, in the case of Penance, the properly disposed 
penitent is not directly absolved from sin and restored to 
grace when he receives the sacrament; he has only got a 
right to grace, according to the analogy of what happens in 
ordinary trials. Because, says Father Billot, when a judge 
decrees that a person is to be liberated from prison, the 
sentence does not immediately signify or compel his dis- 
missal, but only gives him a right to it. But it is hard to 
see how any one cognizant of the ordinary procedure in 
our courts could advance this theory. For as soon as the 
sentence is communicated to the proper authority, the 
prisoner is at once, without question and without demur, 
set at liberty. Whereas if he merely got a title to freedom, 
this would imply that the sentence should be subsequently 
adjudicated by the executive and either ratified or, if 
found defective, quashed. So that the judicial decision 
really liberates the prisoner, although the actual, physical 
opening of the prison door is not done by the judge. 


* Op. cit. pp. 100 sqq. 
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Similarly, if the penitent merely got a title to absolution 
and grace from the priest, it would imply that the sacra- 
mental sentence was subject to revision, or perhaps reversal, 
in a higher tribunal; and that what was loosed on earth was 
not straightaway loosed in heaven (which it undoubtedly is 
when the confessor acts within the scope of his commis- 
sion) but only after proper investigation. For the posses- 
sion of a mere title to some object, as distinct from the 
possession of the object itself, connotes the possibility of 
ulterior inquiry as to the validity of the title. Moreover, a 
title is generally ineffective until it is urged by the person 
having it, and this is certainly not true either as regards 
the prisoner or the penitent. 

In the case of the Blessed Eucharist, it must be admitted 
that, conformably to Father Billot’s view, the form signifies 
directly the Real Presence, and not grace; but the reason 
is peculiar to this sacrament and so gives no support to 
the theory of the indirect causation of grace in the others. 
For the immediate object of the consecration is to bring 
Christ really down on our altars, to offer Him in sacrifice, 
and to have Him reserved for our adoration. So that un- 
like the other sacraments the giving of grace is not the only 
object of its consecration." In the Eucharist, Christ is the 
food of our souls, only when we receive it; but apart from 
all reception, He is, by His personal and familiar indwell- 
ing in our churches, our consolation and mainstay on the 
weary journey to eternity. Accordingly, it is no wonder 
that the form of this sacrament signifies directly the Real 
Presence, and not the imparting of grace, which is to a 
certain extent its secondary object. 

The principal objection which Father Billot takes to the 
Scotistic theory as usually understood is that according to 
it the sacraments are not real instrumental causes of grace, 
which they have been defined to be by the Council of Trent, 
but merely conditions sine quibus non, whatever modern 
Scotists say to the contrary.” Because, he says, they are 
supposed to belong to the category of inducements or 
reasons why God should give grace. In other words, the 
sacraments are, he maintains, according to the ordinary 


?I need not specify how far Extreme Unction is also an exception. 
+ Opere citato, pp.72 and 107 sqq. 
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moral theory, at the most, final, not efficient, causes, as 
all instrumental causes must be. In answer to this reason- 
ing it is enough to observe that throughout the treatise on 
justice, real, efficient causality is attributed to the action 
of any one who supplies motives to another, or who induces 
him by command or persuasion to commit an injury; else 
why is he liable to the obligation of restitution? Besides, 
if this were a real blemish on the Scotistic theory, I have 
not been able to understand how Father Billot’s own view 
is in any way immune from it. 

puee e line of argument which he adopts to show that the 
external sacraments do not produce grace, except mediately 
and indirectly, is that sometimes they are validly conferred 
and yet no grace is —_ Therefore, he urges, if their 
sole or primary signification were the giving of grace they 
would often be misleading; their symbolism would some- 
times be nugatory and their value and efficiency as prac- 
tical signs would be greatly depreciated. | Whereas this 
inconvenience is avoided if it is held that their effect is to 
produce the res et sacramentum which is invariably present 
when the sacrament is validly received. 


But surely it is an unwarrantable generalisation to con- 
clude that the external sacraments never produce grace 
because we cannot be sure that they always do. Father Billot 
interprets too rigidly the doctrine of their signification. 
The meaning of it is that in ordinary circumstances they 
produce grace, and that as a _ rule they effect what 


they signify. In the case of a sign that is in a certain 
degree arbitrary and artificial, the most that can be ex- 
pected is that its symbolism would be realised in normal 
circumstances. And as the sacramental rite is inoperative 
even as far as the res et sacramentum is concerned, in the 
absence of the requisite intention on the part of the min- 
ister or the subject, without any prejudice to its general 
value or reliability as a practical sign, so one cannot see 
why it should be detrimental to it, if it is held to be ineffec- 
tive in the exceptional case where the recipient is indis- 
posed on other counts. 

At all events, if the res et sacramentum were the key- 
stone of the entire sacramental structure, as it is according 
to Father Billot’s elaboration, I believe that it would have 
heen accorded more prominence, not only in the sources of 





ae 
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Revelation, but also in the ordinary definitions of a sacra- 
ment. 

Apart from what must be considered his depreciation of 
the external sign and the undue importance he attaches to 
the res et sacramentum, Father Billot is in very wide 
divergence from the prevailing opinions in his theory as 
to the nature of sacramental grace. 

We have seen already that the common’ view is that the 
peculiar and characteristic help we get from each sacra- 
ment is a very copious supply of actual graces for some 
department of our Christian life. 

ut according to Father Billot, the distinctive and 
specific object of sacramental grace is to perform the func- 
tion of the gift of integrity’ that our first parents possessed. 
He holds, of course, that the sacraments confer sanctifying 
and actual graces, but they do this in common with certain 
prayers and acts of virtue. He believes that their specific 
effect on the soul is to minimise the effect of concupiscence 
in so far as it impedes the proper discharge of our duties, 
and to soften and render mobile under the Divine inspira- 
tion a heart indurated, perhaps, by long habits of sin. 

The acceptance of such a view seems to me a disparage- 
ment of the sacraments—though, of course, an unwittin 
one—inasmuch as it deprives them of any special power o 
supernaturalising our acts and making them meritorious. 
Instead of having a predominant part in the economy of 
our spiritual life, their efficacy would be in a sense ancillary 
and supplementary to the other means of grace. This 
theory puts their particular function almost on an equality 
with that of repeated actions by which ordinary habits of 
self-restraint are generated. Furthermore, it runs directly 
counter to the common experience that there is no appreci- 
able diminution of the tyranny of passion and bad habit 
consequent on the reception of the sacraments. 

No doubt they were instituted, as Father Billot contends, 
to heal the wounds inflicted by the fall of Adam, i.e., to 
remove the obstacles to our supernatural actions; but they 
have a much higher object, viz., to give us the graces that 
go to perform these actions, in greater abundance, and on 

*De Augustinis, De Re Sacramentaria, Pars. III, a. II., Thesis 


XIX. ; De Lugo disp. 4, sect. 8, n. 26. 
? Opere citato, pp. 89, 90. 
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easier terms, as it were, than we could obtain them from 
prayer. And they help us to overcome the vicious propensi- . 
ties of our fallen nature, not so much by modifying or com- — 
posing the sensitive faculties once for all under the domain 
of reason by any habit, as Father Billot’ supposes, but by 
inundating, as it were, the spiritual faculties with actual 
graces, by the vigilant use of which we may gradually 
obtain victory in the warfare between the flesh and the 
spirit. 

Pin the case of the Blessed Eucharist, indeed, though 
there is no reason for thinking that any such habit is in- 
fused, it is unquestionable that we get other help to subdue 
our passions, in addition to these copious actual graces. 
For the Real Presence of Christ within us elevates our 
nature and refines away its grossness. It reduces into 
insignificance the fire of the passions, by kindling in the 
soul the divine fire of charity, just as the sun does the flame 
of the candle that burns bright and strong at night, but 
shines faint and dim at midday. 


Davip Barry. 


?Opere citato, p. 90. 





Original Sin and Human Rature. 


THE effects of original sin are summed up in the scholastic 
formula—“Per peccatum Adae homo spoliatus est gratuitis, 
vulneratus in naturalibus.” Original sin has stripped us 
of supernatural endowments and wounded us in those that 
are natural. What is the nature of this wound in our 
natural endowments? According to Suarez, the common 
and true opinion is that the natural —_ of man have not 
been lessened by original sin as to the degree or perfection 
they would have in the state of wy nature, but only as to 
the strength and fulness that they derived from original 
justice. There are difficulties against this common opinion 
which I have not seen fully answered. 

It is the common opinion of theologians that we cannot 
observe the natural law for a considerable period without 
the help of divine grace; also that we need grace to over- 
come any very serious temptation. This doctrine is ex- 
plained to mean that grace is necessary in those cases even 
when there is no question of a salutary act at all. The act, 
or series of acts, by which the natural law is observed for a 
long time and a violent temptation is overcome, may be in 
its essence natural; yet without grace it is impossible to 
man. Now, when we inquire into the nature of the grace 
that is needed in such cases, we find that all theologians 
agree that ex natura rei it need not be substantially super- 
natural in the strict sense. Ripalda and a few others hold 
that it is God’s will and pleasure to grant only strictly 
supernatural help to man for such purposes. Something 
may be said for this view; but the majority of theologians 
are against it. At all events it remains true to say that the 
help we need ex natura rei in those cases, is not such as 
raises our action to the supernatural order and makes them 
salutary; it is such as heals and strengthens our natural 
powers. It is supernatural, not qguoad substantiam, but 
only guoad modum. 

Now, would such helps be needed in the state of pure 
nature? Obviously they would, if man in that state would 
be only as we are in natural endowments. He would, 
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according to common teaching, labour under all our natural 
disadvantages and shortcomings. In such a state would 
such helps deserve the name of grace? Without them it 
would be morally impossible for the natural man to attain 
the end of his being. Suarez holds the singular view that 
they would, even in that state, deserve to be called graces, 
because they do for man that which he has no claim to have 
done, namely, remedy the defects that naturally belong to 
him. This account of the matter is accepted by very few 
theologians. The common view is that in the state of pure 
nature such helps would be due to man and could not be 
called graces at all. But why is the same divine assistance 
to be called a grace now, while it would not be grace in the 
state of pure nature? 


Mazzella gives two reasons for this, neither of which 
appears to be satisfactory (De Gratia, xii., n. 403) :— 

(1) These helps are now granted with a view to a super- 
natural end, for which man is destined; they have an 
extrinsic relation to that end : they hinder the violation of 
= law, and so remove an obstacle to the attainment of that 
end. 


(2) Man is now positively undeserving and unworthy of 


these helps on account of original sin; and therefore they 
are now undue to him. 


Now for any = work no matter how easy we require 
the assistance of God. This is true of the natural order 
as well as of the supernatural. Is the help we need for any 
easy natural good action to be called grace? Do we need 
grace for natural good conduct of every sort? Setting 
aside singular opinions, like those of Vasquez, Ripalda and 
the Augustinian school, we may confidently answer in the 
negative. The ordinary teaching in the matter is stated by 
Mazzella, when he says that man not only can, but actually 
does, in the present state, perform natural good works 
without any assistance from divine grace. Now some 
assistance from God is necessary. Let us apply to this 
assistance the two considerations of Mazzella given above. 
(1) Why is such assistance given? Is it not with a view to 
our supernatural end? Has it not an extrinsic relation to 
that end? Does it not, therefore, deserve to be called 
grace, just as the help in the former case is said to deserve 
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for this precise reason to be called grace? (2) Does not 
original sin leave us unworthy of this help as well as of 
the other? It may be said that original sin could conceiv- 
ably render man unworthy of the generous aid from God 
that he needs for full and long-continued observance of the 
natural law; it could conceivably deprive him of all right 
to such aid; while it might leave intact his right to the 
smaller helps he needs for easy works. Once again, how- 
ever, we must ask for what purpose is such help given? 
On what is the right to such lesser assistance based! 
Human nature has no claim to such help unless it is entitled 
to exercise the activity that is aided by it. And what is its 
title to such exercise? It is plainly a result of its title to 
attain the natural end of its cine, if it still retain such a 
title. Now those smaller helps are not necessary means for 
the attainment of that end; whereas the greater helps are 
necessary. And if one class is due to man, even after the 
fall, much more is the other. 

Suppose, on the other hand, it be held that both classes of 
helps are now undue. In the state of nature they would be 
due; they would not be above man’s natural claims. Surely 
then we are poorer now, to that extent at all events, 
than the natural man would be. Here then there is at 
least an extrinsic deficiency in our state as compared with 
the state of nature. 

Most of those who hold the opinion I am criticising, also 
hold that infants who die without any personal sin on their 
souls attain to a state of natural felicity. This opinion 
they derive from the other; it follows from their supposed 
axiom “ naturalia manent integra post peccatum” (Mazzella 
—De Deo Creante, pp. 1050-2, n. 1071) : Man retains all his 
natural rights and endowments, even after the fall of our 
first parents. Therefore, man retains the right to his 
natural last end. Now a right to the end implies and in- 
cludes a right to the necessary means. Nor does it matter 
whether the necessity of the means be physical or moral, 
unless we are prepared to adopt the singular opinion of 
Suarez. But the help that enables us to fulfil the natural 
law and to overcome violent temptations is morally neces- 
sary for the attainment of the natural end of man. There- 
fore, man has a right to such help. It is not undue. Itis 
not grace. It would follow then that we do not need 
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grace for the purposes mentioned. This seems to be a 
plain reductio ad absurdum of the common teaching. 

One way out of this last difficulty is to deny that fallen 
man retains any right to his natural end. His claim to it 
would then be based upon the mercy and goodness of God, 
rather than upon His wisdom and justice. How, then, 
was the right forfeited? By the sin of Adam? If so, we 
have an obvious injury inflicted by the Fall upon man in 
his purely natural rights. We have man extrinsically 
poorer than he would be in the state of pure nature. He 
is poorer by the loss of the right to his last end, and, as an 
obvious consequence, by the loss of his right to all necessary 
means for the attainment of thatend. It may be contended 
that it was not the Fall of Adam that deprived us of those 
natural rights; it may be said that they were taken away 
by the elevation of man to the supernatural order. This 
isa strange hypothesis. From it would follow some hardly 
defensible consequences. For instance, divine preserva- 
tion of man in existence, divine concurrence in human 
activity, even in the easier forms of conduct, and all endow- 
ments of mind and of body would in that case be granted, 
not for the attainment of man’s natural end, but with a 
view to the supernatural. Would that entitle them to the 
name of grace? If not, why should the same extrinsic 
relation to the supernatural entitle any natural gifts, how- 
ever great, to that name? At all events no matter to what 
cause you attribute the loss of natural claims, whether it 
be to sin or to the elevation, the loss is there and leaves man 
the poorer so far as his natural rights and possessions are 
concerned. Moreover, it would seem much more in accord- 
ance with the providence of God that supernatural favours 
should not absolutely and completely abolish natural rights. 
The supernatural does not destroy the natural; it elevates 
and perfects it. And if no sin intervenes, while on the 
other hand the supernatural providence of God allows of 
exceptions, it would seem probable that in the exceptional 
cases natural rights would remain, or at least be restored. 
It is not easy to find a satisfactory place for such cases in 
any account of the divine plans unless we adopt this sup- 
position. We must not think that even their existence is 
without end or aim. Their existence is a fact; no goal is 
open to it except one, and that is a natural destiny. If 
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that goal is closed sin alone can be the reason—personal sin, 
or the sin of their nature in Adam. 

The necessity of revelation is another serious difficulty. 
A sufficient knowledge of the truths of natural religion is 
at present unattainable by natural means. The difficulties 
that lie against its attainment are so great as to amount to 
a moral impossibility. The stupidity and ignorance of 
men, their passions and the necessities and misfortunes of 
life make it morally impossible for them as a body to know 
enough about religion if left to themselves. 

Now, would this impossibility exist in the state of pure 
nature? If it would, then, again, man in that state would 
find it morally impossible to attain his end : for a sufficient 
system of religion would be an essential means. If the im- 
possibility would not exist, then why not? If revelation 
would not be morally necessary in that state, then why not? 
I find that this necessity of revelation is stated to be hy 
thetical; that is, we must have revelation unless Almighty 
God provides some other means. Now, what is the nature 
of such other means. Would it be supernatural quoad 
modum like revelation? If it would be supernatural now, 
would it be so in the state of pure nature? That is, would 
re | sufficient help from God towards the attainment of 
sufficient religious knowledge be undue to man in the state 
of nature? Revelation, even of merely natural truth, is 
in se supernatural : it could not, therefore, be morally neces- 
sary for the attainment of a natural end. Franzelin says 
very well (De Traditione et Scriptura, Appendix, Cp. IIL, 
4) :—“ In the state of pure nature, even though the natural 
powers of man would be the same as they now are, yet the 
providence of God in the direction of this human nature 
would be different : it would correspond to the appointed 
natural end, so that the attainment of that end would be 
rendered morally possible by natural helps. Among these 
natural helps would be especially those which would pre- 
pare and lead to a sufficient knowledge of natural religion, 
which would be thus rendered morally possible to the human 
race. Without doubt, therefore, those are wrong who com- 
pare the present order of providence with the state of pure 
nature by considering the — state as deprived of all 
supernatural aids and with no other helps put into their 
place; and then persuade themselves that the state of pure 
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nature would be like that. From this supposition it would 
plainly follow that as revelation of rational truths is now 
morally necessary for the bare substance of sufficient know- 
ledge, so it would be necessary in the state of pure nature; 
hence it would follow either that revelation is simpl 
natural and according to nature’s claims, or else—and it 
comes to the same thing—the state of pure nature is impos- 
sible according to the wise and benign providence of God.” 
The above considerations tend to show that human nature 
is at least extrinsically weakened by the Fall. May we not 
find some reasons for thinking that there has been an 
intrinsic wound inflicted also? Suarez (quoted by Maz- 
zella, De Deo Creante, p. 1074) says :—* Although sin is of 
itself deserving of this or that punishment, yet as a fact 
every possible inconvenience of nature is not the punish- 
ment of sin; it depends on the law and free will of God 
which appoints this or that penalty for guilt. For God 
could justly annihilate the sinner, or kill him at the very 
moment he has sinned, or deprive him of the use of reason 
or of the habit of faith, even though the sin be not opposed 
to it; and yet, according to the ordinary law those are not 
the punishments that correspond to sins because God has 
not imposed them as such.” Now part of the punishment 
of original sin is the withdrawal of all supernatural and 
preternatural endowments. Is it not conceivable that the 
diminution of natural endowments is another part of it? 
This would be the direct and plain meaning of the scholastic 
axiom : “ Per peccatum Adae homo spoliatus est gratuitis 
culneratus est in naturalibus.” Sin has stripped us of 
supernatural and preternatural gifts, has wounded us in 
those that are natural. It may be said, of course, that this 
wound of nature consists in the withdrawing of perfections 
that cured and prevented natural defects. This with- 
drawal allowed those defects to come into existence and to 
energise. But those defects in reality and in possibility 
are not wounds of nature simply so called, but of nature in 
a preternatural condition. To call them wounds of nature 
is to depart from the correct use of words. The axiom is 
derived from the expressions of the Councils of Orange and 
of Trent, as well as of the Fathers of the Church. Such ex- 
pressions are that he whole man, body and soul, was changed 
for the worse by the sin of Adam, the free-will of man was 
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weakened, attenuated in strength, bent down and inclined 
to evil. Cardinal Pallavicini, in his History of the Council 
of Trent, speaking of the words of the decree concerning 
justification, says :—“ It was said at first that human free- 
will was wounded; some desired to have this expression 
removed; others wished to add on for the sake of explana- 
tion, that the wound consisted in, and was caused by, the 
withdrawal of gratuitous gifts; for, said they, in other 
respects the natural faculty of willing remained in man 
equally as before. The answer of the Fathers, who had 
been chosen to word the decree, was that the Master of the 
Sentences taught that man was wounded in endowments due 
to nature and deprived of those that were undue; also that 
St. Augustine counted, among the damages inflicted by 
original sin, the difficulty of doing good. Afterwards, in- 
stead of the word ‘ wounded,’ the words ‘ attenuated’ and 
‘bent down’ were substituted; these words can be made 
to square equally well with all the different views of the 
scholastics.” Here we have evidence that the controversy 
entered into the debates of the Council of Trent. More im- 
portant still, we find that the Council deliberately abstained 
from even the appearance of taking sides, and professedly 
left the question open. 

Now is it possible for God to diminish the natural endow- 
ments of man in punishment of original sin? I find the 
statement made that such diminution is impossible. An 
attempt is made to prove this statement as follows :— 
“ Neither the substance of the soul, nor the intellect, nor the 
will, nor the other natural faculties can be lessened in them- 
selves by subtraction because they are indivisible, and can- 
not be weakened or slackened. Nor can it happen to any 
form inherent in them because in the natural state of 
things there is no such form.” * This reasoning has always 
seemed to me to be singularly inconclusive. Angels are 
indivisible substances. Do they not differ from one 
another? Is not one angelic substance more perfect and 
more highly endowed than another? Much more might be 
said on that aspect of the question. But the question is 
not whether the soul of man, which in each case is directly 
created by God, is less perfect now than it would be in the 
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state of pure nature; the question is whether the whole 
man, composed of body and soul, is worse off. Mazzella’s 
metaphysics do not touch this question. As a matter of 
fact men differ from one another considerably at present in 
intellectual and moral character. Some are slow and 
stupid; others are quick and clever. Some are _ hot- 
tempered, proud, ambitious; others are mild, patient, 
humble. Some are passionate and gluttonous, others are 
very cold and abstemious. Ail these are native character- 
istics, the result of neither habit nor cultivation. How are 
they to be accounted for? Brain, blood, climate, social 
environment may be their causes. At all events there they 
are. In them we find ample grounds for the notion that, 
at all events, it is possible for us to be worse off now in 
merely natural qualities than the purely natural man would 
be. The intellectual gifts of Aristotle, the moral char- 
acteristics of Antonine and Marcus Aurelius—and even 
a more sublime elevation of mind and character—are not 
necessarily above and undue to human nature. There is no 
hard and fast line above which mental and moral endow- 
ments of a natural sort are undue to man. Human nature 
admits of many degrees of Sa within the purely 
natural order. It is a hypothesis that involves no contra- 
diction to hold that original sin has cast us down to a lower 
grade of merely natural perfection than man would be in, 
if he were never elevated to the supernatural order at all. 
It is at least possible. I am not called upon to explain 
the process by means of which this degeneration would 
occur. I could point to the ordinary law of heredity. I 
could point to the frightful series of events that culminated 
in the tragedies of the Deluge and of the Dead Sea. Once 
he has sinned at all man can but too easily corrupt his way 
upon the earth. He can, in the strong words of Holy Writ, 
make his Creator repent that He made man and grieve Him 
at His heart. Instead of destroying the race, Almighty 
God could justly inflict other punishments, such as those 
mentioned by Suarez. Sin, especially sin of a certain 
kind, is a blight upon our nature. Oue sin leads on to 
another. As a canker it blasts the fair flower and tender 
blossoms of the soul; as a dark cloud it dims the bright 
light of the mind; as a wintry blast, it freezes the warm 
love of the heart. All this follows from merely natural 
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causes. The ruin of the race could at any moment be 
arrested by the strong and merciful hand of God. But that 
very ruin itself and sin, its —- are the very causes that 
alone could shut up the fount of mercy. Sinless man in the 
natural state would not be unworthy of the watchful care 
and the abundant help of God. Sinful man in that state 
would deserve nought but punishment. But to sin against 
= is worse than to sin against nature. To fall from a 

igher state, notwithstanding all the favours and helps it 
included and implied, is worse than to fall from a lower. 
It would, therefore, deserve a greater punishment. The 
fall of the natural man could be punished in this life as 
well as in the next. In the natural order, too, it would 
hold good that God is mighty, jealous, visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation. Such visitation, along with external misfor- 
tunes, might also include taints of nature, defects of blood, 
handed down by heredity. Where is the injustice of 
similar visitation upon the children of Adam? It may be 
said that the pains of Hell are sufficient penalty for sin in 
the present order. But I am not speaking of the personal 
sin of Adam or of the personal sin of any of his 
descendants. I am speaking of original sin alone as it 
affects man’s natural state in this world. I am comparing 
the sinless man of nature with the fallen child of Adam 
who has no sin in his soul except that which is Adam’s 
fatal legacy. 

We know that the earth itself is cursed on account of 
original sin. The creature is subjected to vanity, not 
merely the vanity that Ecclesiastes speaks of, but that also 
by which it was changed for the worse by man’s sin (Estius 
in Romans 8, 20). Inanimate irrational nature has been 
hurt by the sin of man. Rational nature that brought 
down the curse must have suffered too. Perhaps the 
injury to inanimate nature may be said to consist in a 
throwing back into its own proper condition, a vanishing 
of the riches and beauty of Paradise. I think God’s curse 
means more than that. That curse fell far outside the 
garden of Eden over the whole earth. It fell in places 
where, so far as we know, the marvels of Eden never 
existed. Would not man have to eat bread in the sweat of 
his brow in the natural state? Would he not have to fight 
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against the thorns and thistles, the floods and storms, the 
microbes and poisons of the earth? I know not. All I 
know is that the curse is on the land and on the sea, and 
it is effective since it is from God. 

If nature, our mother, groans under the weight of sin, 
her groans find an echo in our souls. Sin has cast us down 
to a lower condition than that in which the gracious provi- 
dence of God would have placed us, if it had been His 
pleasure to create us in the natural state. For as I have 
pointed out, that state admits of many degrees. The 
wounds of sin, extrinsic and intrinsic, cannot be considered 
apart. The extrinsic losses would be the loss of God’s helps 
and protection, of all right and claim to them; the intrinsic 
wounds would be the weakening of mind and of will, or the 
corruption of brain and of blood. Now, the wisest and 
best of men in the natural order could not do good or avoid 
evil without help from God. In the present order grace is 
sometimes withdrawn—that is, abundant and efficacious 
grace—in punishment of sin. So, too, in the natural order, 
more abundant helps towards a good life might be with- 
drawn as a penalty. At all events, man’s right to such 
helps would be lessened by guilt. Surely Adam’s sin 
merited this punishment too, inasmuch as it was greater 
than any sin against the natural order. Again, God visits 
the sin of parents upon their children. Part of this visita- 
tion seems to consist in the diminution of divine favours 
and graces. Thus we are often told that nations lose the 
faith, lose their independence and prosperity, in punish- 
ment for the sins of generations that are dead and gone. 
They lose their piety, their self-control, their bravery, their 
wisdom. Their hearts become gross and earthly, their eyes 
become heavy, their minds become dull. This degeneration 
began with sin; it continued when the disintegrating forces 
of passion were let loose by the slackening of the reins of the 
will. The slackening of the will during the process is due 
of course to its own wilful perversity; but that perversity 
could be healed and prevented by Almighty God. That 
it Is not prevented by large and efficacious helps may be 
the result of God’s judgment against previous sins. And 
those sins need not be merely those of the individual who 
is thus given up to his own evil counsels; they may also be 
those of his fathers which are thus visited upon him. Wise 
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and holy men have not shrunk from this idea of the 
mysterious providence of God. It helps us to see how the 
sin of Adam may have hurt his unhappy children. 
Franzelin’s account of the state of pure nature, quoted 
with approval by Mazzella, will throw some light on this 
whole question. (Mazzella, De Gratia Christi, n. 402 note : 
Franzelin, De Traditione, Appendix, Cp. III., sect. iv., 2). 
“ Pure nature is so called in opposition to nature perfected 
by gifts that are supernatural secundum modum, and also 
in opposition to nature elevated by strictly supernatural 
endowments. It is, therefore, understood to mean nature 
without all those gifts, and possessing only such endow- 
ments as answer to its external claims and inner principles 
and forces. It would be destined to a natural end, namely, 
the knowledge and love of God according to its natural 
claims and capacity. It would be under the providence of 
God, its Creator and last end, and would be guided thereby 
to its goal. God creating man for that end is infinitely 
wise and infinitely good, and hates nothing of all He has 
made : His primary wish and design would be that all men 
would arrive at their end. Therefore, He would have in 
readiness al] those means that would be required to make 
the attainment of that end morally possible. The end 
would differ widely from that of the present order; there- 
fore so, too, would the means and the whole order of provi- 
dence. The means would answer, on the one hand, to the 
end, and, on the other hand, to the inner constitution of the 
natural man. Varied external aids towards setting things 
in their proper light before the mind and towards removing 
insuperable difficulties; internal helps by good thoughts 
and feelings excited by external objects, these would render 
sufficient knowledge of God and of the natural law. as 
well as the fulfilment of that law in conduct morally 
possible; for this would be necessary if the end were 
to be rendered morally attainable. And it would not be 
a supernatural gift if God Himself were, in certain 
cases and circumstances, to excite good thoughts and affec- 
tions in men by direct and immediate intervention; such 
thoughts and feelings would be of the same sort as those 
that the representation of external objects excite. Nay, 
more, it would not be supernatural if God were willing to 
forgive sins in that order on condition of natural contrition. 
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For though those favours might be undue to individuals, 
yet they would not for the race and for human nature as a 
whole go beyond the limits of the providence of God leading 
men to their natural end. In that state, too, there would 
be room for successful and efficacious prayer to the merciful 
providence of God—prayer by formal petition and implicit 
prayer by natural good deeds. There is no force in the 
objection that benefits thus obtained would be undue and, 
therefore, supernatural. For when we say that what is 
natural is due to nature, surely we do not mean that God is 
under any obligation to human nature; but by the word 
debt and due we mean both the claim of connexion that 
follows from the inner principles of nature, and also the 
claim and demand that arise from need of help. Hence, 
if the moral. necessity of these helps for the attainment of 
the natural end be considered in relation to the providence 
of the infinitely good God directing men to the goal of their 
being, those helps which have nothing supernatural in 
their own being and substance would in that state merely 
correspond with nature’s claim, and, therefore, would be 
just natural; accordingly, they would not be supernatural 
even quoad modum; so that they could not change the 
state from being simply natural. For although in the case 
of each individual man they would be gratuitous and undue, 
still there would lie in human nature itself on account of its 
natural destiny a moral claim upon them; and this is 
enough, as has been seen above, to make it impossible to call 
a thing supernatural guoad modum in the strict sense, 
when the thing is in substance natural.” All this is not 
original speculation on the part of Franzelin. He refers 
us to the two great authorities on the question, namely, 
Suarez and Ripalda. | 

Franzelin almost grows tiresome in keeping the natural 
end of man before us. And justly so. For it makes the 
whole difference between the natural state and the state of 
fallen man. In the natural state something effectively 
equivalent to revelation would be due to man by reason of 
his natural destiny. I refer, of course, to revelation of the 
truths of natural religion. Nothing of the kind is due to us 
now. So also help against serious temptation and for 
the fulfilment of the natural law would be due to the 
natural man; such help is now called grace in a true and 
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proper sense of the word. If we retained any right toa 
natural destiny both one and the other would remain due 
to us in our fallen state. It seems plain that original sin 
has injured human nature itself and made it poorer than it 
would have been. 

Franzelin’s position is a strong one. Against it I find 
this consideration, that it seems to demand rather frequent 
special interventions of divine providence. In human 
actions, even in the natural state of things, God and man 
co-operate. Now it seems to me that Franzelin needlessly 
exaggerates the extent of divine co-operation. Mans 
weakness is the measure of his need of help from God. I 
see no need for assuming that the natural man would be 
as weak intellectually and morally as we are. Franzelin 
5 to the goodness and mercy of God to show that 
abundant divine assistance would be available for man in 
the natural order. The same argument could be quite as 
legitimately used to show that man in that state would not 
labour under the stupidity and ignorance and folly and 
passion that afflict and humiliate us now. I am not sug- 
gesting that he would be infallible and impeccable. I only 
suggest that the bounty of God would crown him with the 
highest natural gifts of mind and character. This seems 
to be at least as reasonable as to suppose a frequent divine 
intervention of a kind that is not far removed from the 
miraculous and the supernatural. Of course, once more, 
those gifts could never come into play without the help of 
God. But that help in the supposition I am making could 
be more easily defended as being purely natural. And it 
could be withdrawn or diminished in punishment for sin. 
And that withdrawal would lead to subsequent degenera- 
tion which might be, as suggested already, a further punish- 
ment. 

In the state of pure nature then, the difficulty of acquir- 
ing religious knowledge and of fulfilling the natural law 
would be enormously less than it is now. The special help 
man would need from God would be proportionately less. 
And that help would be his due. But now original sin 
has deprived us of all claim upon a natural destiny. It has 
also weakened and wounded our natural powers. Hence, 
the help is undue. We require larger help than the 
natural man would require, and we have no claim upon it. 
Hence, that help is now rightly called by the name of grace. 
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St. Thomas (Contra Gentiles, Bk. 4, Cp. 52) says that the 
human race shows signs that probably point to some 

rimeval fall. On much the same grounds as Franzelin 
be thinks that one can fairly assume that man would not be 
in his present plight if he were never raised to, and so did 
not fall from a higher state. He says that the native 
nobility of the soul and the wise and merciful providence 
of God are sound reasons for thinking that sense and 
passion would not possess such fearful power in the sinless 
naturalman. He allows us even to suppose that God would 
confer a supernatural gift on man if it were necessary for 
this purpose. All this is intended to make the doctrine 
of original sin look probable to human reason. But there 
is no probability whatsoever, if we hold that man in the 
state of nature would be as he now is. 

Apart from Pelagianism, there is scarcely any school of 
thought on questions regarding grace that does not quote 
St. Augustine. For that reason it may be impossible to 
show decisively what he taught in the matter under discus- 
sion. Still his very emphatic accounts of the harm done to 
human nature by the Fall would seem to show that he held 
the view I am advocating. It is true that he had 
to meet the Manichzans on their own ground of human 
reason, and to show that the ills of human life are not 


incompatible with the goodness of God. But it is equally 
true that he regarded the doctrine of original sin as a most 
valuable explanation of these evils; it enabled him to show 
that divine — demanded them; and he upbraids the 


Pelagian Julian for depriving Christians of the solace of 
this partial explanation of a most distressing mystery. 
(Opus Imperfectum Contra Julianum, Bk. VI., Cp. IV. etc.). 
And he seems to regard it as an explanation, not merely 
from the historical point of view, but also from what we 
may call the philosophical or speculative standpoint. 
Ignorance, pride, passion, and all human follies and woes 
seem of their own nature to be punishments. In a natural 
state they might exist also, and their existence might be 
justified on the ground that mortal life is a trial and a 
warfare. But then the question would return as to how 
the natural man could stand the trial without grace which 
he needs so badly now. The shame and the degradation of 
passion, the bitter feeling of humiliation and of self-con- 
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tempt, even when no deliberate sin is committed, are like 
so many brands of guilt. That feeling, too, might exist in 
the state of nature; it might be wholesome and keep man 
humble; he might even regard the defect as purely physical, 
just like bodily sickness or mental weakness. But St. 
Augustine seems to regard it as something more. St. 
Fulgentius, his ardent student and follower, interprets his 
master’s mind when he says that all these failings remain 
even in saintly characters that they may confess the reality 
of the harm done by the Fall in the loss of the grace of 
holy liberty and peace. It is easy of course to turn all this 
into a denial of the gratuitousness of the gift of integrity, 
and of the possibility of a state of pure nature. But it is 
equally easy to steer a middle course and to hold that St. 
Augustine thought that sin has made us something less than 
man would be if God had been pleased to place him in a 
purely natural state. For, once more, that state would 
admit of degrees; and providence would not be restricted 
to a degree in which all our present woes in all their 
intensity would exist. Mazzella, to be sure, says that St. 
Augustine’s argument from human misery to the Fall is 
professedly mere conjecture. But the Saint never gives 
any hint that he is merely guessing. With him, beyond 
most others, it was an acute and painful personal problem, 
and no mere speculative guessing would satisfy his mind. 

Another illustrious convert found similar comfort in 
the same distressing state of mind. Newman tells us that 
the sight of the world seemed to him to give the lie to the 
truth of God’s existence; it was enough to make a man an 
atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist if his heart and con- 
science did not speak out in trumpet tones. Arguments 
might have their value, but they did not make the buds 
unfold, or the leaves grow within him and his moral being 
rejoice. The world is nothing else than the prophet’s 
scroll, full of lamentations and mourning and woe. It is 
a vision to dizzy and appal; it inflicts upon the mind the 
sense of a profound mystery which is absolutely beyond 
human solution. “What shall be said to this heart-piere- 
ing, reason—bewildering fact? I can only answer that 
either there is no Creator or this living society of men is in 
a true sense discarded from His presence. Did I see a boy 
of good make and mind, with the tokens on him of a 
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refined nature, cast upon the world without provision, 
unable to say whence he came, his birth place or his family 
connexions, I should conclude that there was some mystery 
connected with his history, and that he was one, of whom. 
from some cause or other, his parents were ashamed. Thus 
only should I be able to account for the contrast between 
the promise and the condition of his being. And so I argue 
about the world :—Ir there be a God, since there is a God 
the human race is implicated in some terrible aboriginal 
calamity. It is out of joint with the purposes of its 
Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true as the fact of its 
existence; and thus the doctrine of what is theologically 
called original sin becomes to me almost as certain as that 
the world exists and as the existence of God.” (Apologia, 
chap. v.). 

a Newman may not have been an accurate theologian 
in the scholastic sense. But he was an ardent student of 
the Fathers, and especially of St. Augustine. His reason- 
ing is not unlike that of St. Thomas in the passage I have 
referred to. But at all events his was a profoundly 
religious mind, and I think we ought to pay heed to his 
earnest attempt at justifying the ways of God to man. 
Would the world be as it is if there had been no Fall, and 
no elevation? If it would, then Newman’s earnest words 
are valueless. 

The only difficulty I can see against the position I am 
suggesting, apart of course from the weight of authority, 
is contained in the condemnation of the 55th proposition 
of Michael Baius, by St. Pius V. and other Popes. That 
proposition read as follows :—“ Deus non potuisset ab 
initio talem creare hominem qualis nunc nascitur.” From 
the condemnation it follows that God could have created 
man in the beginning with the same qualities and defects 
as are now born with him. Obviously this does not apply 
to original sin. The sense of the proposition is to be got 
from the teaching of Baius. He held that grace, integrity, 
marvellous knowledge, immortality and all the other endow- 
ments of Adam which we know were supernatural, were in 
reality due to human nature; so that, apart from original 
sin, man could not be created without them. From the con- 
demnation, then, all we can legitimately infer is that God 
could in the beginning have created man in a state in which 
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he would not possess these gifts. It does not follow that He 
could have created him in the same lowly state as we are in 
as regards merely natural gifts: Even if it be contended 
that He could have done so, one might fall back upon the 
distinction between His absolute and His ordinary power. 
That distinction, however, has been put to a somewhat ille- 
gitimate use by Cardinal Noris, Berti, and Bellelli of the 
Augustinian school. Accordingly, I prefer to put the 
question in this way :—Would God have created human 
nature in its present poor and weak condition of mind and 
heart, if it had pleased Him not to raise it to union with 
Him by grace and by glory ? 

If we considered the case of the first natural man who 
would be the father of the race, I think we could very 
fairly argue that he would start in life far better equipped 
than we are now. His position as head of the race would 
demand very high qualities of mind and character. 
Because Adam held that position St. Thomas concludes 
that he was endowed with knowledge of a profound 
and varied kind. Would not similar reasoning apply to 
the first man of nature? And if he did not sin, why should 
not his children inherit his high qualities of mind and 
heart, just as is said to happen in certain families even 
under the present order? If he did sin, his sin would not 
be against grace. His children, too, could not be guilty of 
the same variety and intensity of guilt as are possible now 
by sins against the supernatural order. There could be no 
infidelity, no heresy or schism, no profanation of sacra- 
ments. Blasphemy, sacrilege, despair, presumption, the 
hatred of God and of man, though always dreadful crimes, 
would not have the frightful malice they now have. And so 
the sins of the natural man would merit far lesser punish- 
ments in this life as well as in the next. Considerations of 
this sort help to confirm the view I put forward. 

That view seems, in addition, to be more in accordance 
with Catholic instincts and feelings. The words of the 
Catechism, strong though they are, merely reflect those 
instincts and feelings. Sin darkened our understanding, 
weakened our will and left in us a strong inclination to evil. 
Possibly our instincts are due to the Catechism. But what 
about those who compiled it? I am aware of the tendency 
to accuse the older generation of Irish ecclesiastics of some 
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slight taint of the Jansenistic view of human nature. But 
their words are not stronger than those of St. Augustine 
and of Newman, and even of the Council of Trent itself. 
Take them plainly and honestly and what do they mean? 
They mean much more than the withdrawal and strip- 
ping away of gifts that were undue to man. be mean a 
real independent wound in his natural powers. The denial 
of the existence of such a wound seems to me to be princi- 
pally due to the reaction against Luther and Calvin, Baius 
and Jansenius. The reaction seems to me to have gone too 
far. One can hold the view I have tried to put forward, and 
be still sufficiently far removed from the company of those 
heretics. Indeed, nothing is so opposed to them as a firm 
belief and confidence in the goodness and mercy of God, such 
as is the basis of my account of the probable conditions of 
things in the state of pure nature. 


P. Forpez, 8.T.L., C.C., 


Castlerea. 





Che Sacrificial idea. 


Tue history of the Sacrificial Idea, as made known through 
the varying rites that all religious nations have practised 
in honour of their Deities, opens up a large field of specu- 
lation to the student of religion. any as have been the 
vagaries of religious worship, varying in solemnity as have 
been its manifestations, according as they were the expres- 
sions of a sober cult, or the mere outcome of error or of 
frenzy, yet all challenge attention for this, if for nothing 
else, that the offering of a sacrifice has entered into all of 
them as the supreme expression of man’s duty towards his 
Deity. And it is not surprising if those who try to un- 
ravel the tangled woof, and to analyse sacrifice in its origin, 
have sometimes been almost as much at variance in their 
conclusions as are the systems of religion whose genesis they 
seek to trace. 

To some, as to Renan,’ sacrifice is nothing else than a 
pathetic attempt made by man to pay tribute to the un- 
known forces of nature whose manifestations have terrified 
him. Primitive man, though superior to the other creatures 
of his time, and able to bend most of them to his use or 
pleasure, yet had to acknowledge that there were other 
powers in the world, outside of himself, against which all 
his ingenuity and resource were unable to cope. And so, as 
crashing thunder, and devastating flood, and devouring fire 
spoke to him in accents which his own fears were only too 
prompt to interpret as the voice of a great and angry being, 
he, like a child in the dark, but yet with his experience of 
how angry men are appeased by gifts, offered of his best 
to the unknown terror. Others profess to find in sacrifice 
the materialised concept of God that primitive man made 
for himself. In striving to acknowledge their Deity, and 
te entertain him as they ought, men made a feast. They 
brought their corn or their wine, and later on killed the 
best of their flock, and thought in so doing they were 
regaling the material appetite of their God. In the course 
of religious evolution, man’s advanced intelligence shook 


' Histoire du peuple d’Israel, vol. 1, pp. 5-50. 
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off so gross a conception, and a more cultured worshipper, 
realising that the thing offered in sacrifice was a token 
rather than a gift, burned the animal, or poured out the 
wine, or made an offering of incense; always, however, with 
the abiding notion that the Deity’s favour was to be won, 
as the favour of great ones of the earth is won, by offering 
a gift worthy of his acceptance. 

For those for whom earliest authentic history is the Old 
Testament, and who consequently see in sacrifice, not a gift 
offered by deluded man to a fabled god, but the highest kind 
of rational worship, the sacrificial act has a deep and pure 
significance. The theories of those who would trace all 
worship to religious evolution, or to man’s anthropological 
conception of God, are very unconvincing in their evidence. 
Seekers after truth, they set up the records of ancient 
Greece, or of some barbaric community in Arabia or Egypt, 
as the touchstone of religious fact. Because they find there, 
or profess to find, some gross or degrading sacrificial rite, 
they assume that such must be the best standing representa- 
tive of what sacrifice was in the beginning. Now, if there 
is anything certain in religious history, it is that such 
orgies, instead of being the embryonic beginnings of later 
and more perfect forms of worship, are but primitive reli- 
gion in dissolution. They are a pervertion of the first pure 
reality, debased, as the best things are constantly debased, 
by man’s vice and error. We see that even among the Jews 
there was an ever-recurring falling away from the pure 
worship, and a lapsing into idolatry. And if these people, 
with the almost palpable presence of God to guide them, 
and the terror of His chastisements before their eyes, could 
so pervert and forget His worship, we are not to be sur- 
prised, but rather to expect, that the religious rites of re- 
mote peoples should show, as they do, but a confused echo 
of what was once the Monotheism of the world. History, 
in fact, apart from the inspired record, is a blank as to the 
religious rites practised by what is called primitive man. 
And those who hold out for religious evolution, such as 
Comte and Renan, themselves proclaim that the dim 
records of the past do but furnish a faint outline which 
has to be filled in by the speculation and surmise of the 
individual investigator. And surely those who see in the 
Bible, with its elaborate and detailed account of primitive 
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sacrifice, a guide to the religious practises of early man, 
adopt at least as scientific a method towards the attaining ~ 
of truth as those who place all their trust in the few traces 
that remain of non-biblical Semitic religion. If we go by 
the Bible narrative, we are confronted by sacrifice almost 
on the threshold of creation. And all down its history, 
whenever the Jewish people passed through a crisis, or 
whenever one of its leaders was made the instrument of a 
Divine project, the epoch is constantly marked by sacrifice. 
The history of Cain and Abel, the renovation of the human 
race after the flood, the calling of Abraham to found a new 
kingdom, the delivery of the Jewish people from the Egyp- 
tian bondage, the solemn pact made between God and iis 
people on Mount Sinai; all are marked by religious rites, 
and always it is sacrifice that is chosen to express their 
dignity. And, in fine, Leviticus sums up all that entered 
into the religious service of the Jews, and gives with a ful- 
ness of detail that betokens its importance, the laws and 
ceremonies of the various sacrificial offerings. And whether 
we believe that in the beginning God expressly ordered 
sacrifice, or merely inspired man, through the voice of 
nature, to institute it, matters little towards the question 
of its essence: in either case it stands out, one clear fact 
in early as well as later history, and amidst so much that is 
chaotic in the history of peoples, where character, life and 
surroundings were so different, it is the one constant factor 
that joins man to God, and gives a meaning to the union. 
Understanding sacrifice to be the highest religious act 
that man can pay to God, seeing in it the expression of the 
creature’s sense of dependence on his Creator, of his per- 
sonal guilt, and of his need and desire for help for the 
future, the question arises as to what precisely is the act, 
or under what aspect of worship is sacrifice to be looked 
on, as expressing the different relations that bind man to 
x 


The view of sacrifice which was held so widely as to be 
almost a common-place of theological teaching, placed the 
essence of sacrifice in the destruction of something im 
honour of God, thereby expressing man’s homage to the 
Supreme Being, on whom he absolutely depends, and hypo- 
thetically at least, whose enmity he had provoked by dis- 
obedience. Theologians saw in the destruction of the thing 
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offered, especially if it had life, or appertained to man’s 
life, a peculiar fitness to convey the obligations that man 
owed. For, so soon as man realised his absolute depend- 
ence on God, and the debt of satisfaction which by his sins 
he had added to the obligations already placed upon him by 
nature itself, it became his duty to acknowledge the mani- 
fold inferiority of his condition, and to profess himself 
ready, if needs were, to be offered up and consumed in God’s 
service. But as God does not accept a human sacrifice— 
though once, in the case of Abraham and Isaac, He showed 
that His rights extended so far—but rather repudiates it, 
man offers the life of an animal, or something closely con- 
nected with the course of human life, and destroys it in- 
stead of destroying himself. Thus may be briefly put the 
essence of the destruction theory, which has been the all but 
constant Christian teaching on the nature of sacrifice. 
Those writers, on the other hand, who look on sacrifice 
as the outcome of religious evolution, and who take the 
rude rites of savage tribes as representing its original 
shape, hold that sacrifice consists in a repast provided by 
the people for their God, and of which both partook, the 
people personally, and the God through the instrumentality 
of his priest. The end of the sacrificial feast was to make 
an offering to the Deity, and as the offering gave it a special 
sanctity, those who ate of it became sharers in a divine 
banquet, and were joined to the God of the feast, as well as 
to the other worshippers, their fellow-guests, in bonds of 
holy love. Destruction as such has no place in its ritual, 
nor does it help in any way to gain its end. This theory, 
which at first blush seems entirely subversive of the Chris- 
tian tradition, has been held, in more or less completeness, 
by some Catholic writers, and one variety of it may be seen 
set forth in bold detail by the late Bishop Bellord in the 
pages of an American Catholic Review." And it would 
seem that those who maintain the banquet theory, whether 
they see in that doctrine a denial of the Christian idea, or 
whether, like Bishop Bellord, they try to bring it into har- 
mony with the Church’s teaching about Calvary and the 


ass, are all, consciously or unconsciously, under the influ- 
ence of Totemism. 


*See The Ecclesiastical Review, July and September, 1905. 
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In the theory of Totemism* each primitive clan or tribal 
group had its own special religion. The members of the 
clan claimed descent from the same supreme being, and 
their deity was worshipped rather as a father than a god. 
This god is supposed to have communicated himself in a 
mysterious way to certain animals, in whose blood the life 
of the god circulates. These animals—called “ Totems ”— 
have a high degree of sacredness attaching to them. They 
are something more than an emblem of divinity, or an inter- 
mediary between the worshipper and his god: they have 
in them a portion of the divinity itself, so that they are 
joined by blood ties to the god, on the one hand, and to the 
members of the clan, on the other. Whenever man’s way- 
wardness sets up a division between the god and his wor- 
shippers, this divine animal—the Totem—1s slain, his blood 
is drunk by the clansmen, the divine parentage is 
physically renewed, and peace and concord is restored. In 
course of time, the god was invested by his votaries with the 
attributes of a king, and the sacrificial offering took on the 
character of a feast, to regale him, after the manner of 
men, with food and drink. Man’s advancing religious 
sense emancipated him from so gross a belief, and so it came 
to pass that the offering was burnt on the altar, and so the 
gift was given to the deity in the most perfect way. In 
some cases, so lively was the sense of guilt which followed 
on a tribal sin that it required a human victim to be 
offered to appease the injured god. But in all sacrifices, 
whether of fruits, or animals, or men, the essence of the 
oblation was placed in the providing of a banquet worthy 
of the god in whose honour it was made.” 

This theory of sacrifice, which is at once arbitrary and 
whimsical, and in support of which no solid historical 
evidence has ever been produced, Bishop Bellord does not, 
of course, adopt in its naked terms; but its fundamental 
idea he does not hesitate to hold, and he applies it to ex- 
plain the nature of sacrifice in every code, Pagan, Mosaic, 
and even Christian. “What,” he asks, “is the material 
act that makes the essence of sacrifice? Up to the present 
there was a general agreement that sacrifice in its strict 


Cf. Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, Smith. 


2 Cf. Le Sacerdoce et Le Sacrifice de N.S. Jesus-Christ, Grimal, 
p. 47. 
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sense is an offering made to God by means of death, or 
blood-shedding, or some act of destruction or quasi-destruc- 
tion. Opinions differ only in regard to the details. 

The conclusions drawn from modern investigation are to 
the effect that sacrifice never was meant for an act of 
destruction as such, that the notion of destruction or even 
immutation never entered into it; but that it was primi- 
tively a common meal of the tribe eaten in conjunction with 
its deity, and that this idea always remained the predomi- 
nant one throughout the history of the rite.”" He proceeds 
to show that in the Old Testament nothing was ever offered 
in sacrifice except articles of human food, and that in these 
sacrifices the predominating element is ever the banquet or 
common feast. “It is the same,” he continues, “in the 
New Testament. None of the references to the Mass exhibit 
it as killing, or blood-shedding, as a penalty or death in- 
flicted on Christ as our substitute, but always as a common 
repast, according to the elementary signification. . . . 
The critical operation is not the killing, but the partaking 
of the victim.” It will be seen that the Bishop does not 
plead for the recognition of the common meal as an adjunct 
or completion of the sacrifice, nor is he content to hold that 
there were some sacrificial offerings wherein it was the chief 
religious act. He maintains that the sole significance is in 
its aspect of a sacred banquet, and that those who see in 
the destruction of the victim a destruction, by symbol and 
substitution, of the worshippers themselves, have mistaken 
what is but an incident in many sacrifices for the essence 
of them all. 

It will immediately occur to ask how could such a theory 
be assimilated to the traditional Christian view of our 
Lord’s death upon the cross. Obviously here, at any rate, 
there is no place for the banquet theory. There is no com- 
mon meal, and no possibility of one. Was then the tragedy 
on Calvary a true sacrifice? Bishop Bellord does not 
shrink fron the logical consequences of his theory. He 
admits indeed that in a moral or spiritual point of view our 
Lord may be said to have been offered up in sacrifice; in the 
sense that His generosity in suffering for those who had no 
claim on Him, His consent to death, His perfect obedience 


* Eecles. Review, July, 1905, p. 4. 
2 Ibid, p. 7. 
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to His Father, show Him forth as a unique example 
of willing endurance; also in the sense that His sufferings 
are the means of our redemption, and the source of all there 
is of efficacy in the Christian sacrifice. But he denies that 
our Lord’s death is, in a literal point of view, a true sacri- 
fice. “Sacrifice is embodied in certain solemn ceremonial 
forms that are used in the worship of God. Now, on 
Mount Calvary there was no liturgical expression of 
homage to God; on the contrary, it was the crowning exhi- 
bition of man’s hostility to the Lord and His Anointed One. 
Further, there was no literal sacrificial action on Mount 
Calvary. . . . The essential constituent of sacrifice, 
the common meal, was not present and was not possible, for 
the Victim was not in edible condition.”* The one sacri- 
ficial act which the Bishop admits in the last drama of our 
Lord’s life is the Eucharistic Supper. There were all the 
elements of a true sacrifice. The bread and wine are its 
preliminaries ; the change of their substance into His Body 
and Blood is the provision of the material elements of the 
sacrifice, but it is the partaking thereof by the Apostles that 
gives the function its true sacrificial character, otherwise 
absent. The Last Supper is no supplement or completion 
of the Death on Calvary, nor was it eaten as an anticipation 
of it. Rather it is in itself, and apart from any other 
factor, a real and true sacrifice, complete in essence, perfect 
in rite. The Crucifixion takes on a certain sacrificial char- 
acter only in so far as it enters into the sacrificial feast of 
the Supper; viewed apart from the latter, it is indeed an 
act of suffering unique in its character, potent in its effects, 
but still not a true and literal sacrifice. The Cross and the 
Supper are two distinct parts of the same complex opera- 
tion ; in the former there was the note of destruction, absent 
from the latter; in the latter the note of communion, impos- 
sible in the former. And as communion is the essence, and 
destruction but an incident, the Supper is a true sacrifice, 
while the Death on Calvary is not. 

Those who uphold the banquet theory give at least an 
objective criterion by which its truth may be tested, for 
they say history speaks full in its favour. Thus Bishop 
Bellord appeals for support to the result of “ modern re- 
searches in the sand-buried ruins of Chaldea, in the Coral 
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Islands of the mid-Pacific, in classical literature and the 
traditions of the Beduin tribes;” and he quotes some sen- 
tences from Dr. Déllinger to the same purpose. As to the 
first kind of evidence, it has to be noted that none of it is 
brought forward, and even if it were, its value would be 
largely discounted as an index to man’s abiding sense of 
sacrificial worship. For in truth mythology and archzology 
can at most but show the religious idea at its worst. 
Degraded pagan rites are a true correlative of the religious 
beliefs which dictated them, and as pagan belief is but 
primitive religion in its decadence, so are its rites but the 
chance survival in chaotic form of an earlier and purer 
cult. In disentangling the difficulties that attach to the 
history of Religion, they are of use as well as of interest, 
but religious evolutionists reverse the process by which they 
may serve as guides to truth. Bishop Bellord does not 
show in which countries and to what extent the common 
meal was held for a true and complete sacrifice. Dr. 
Déllinger, to whom he appeals, has a good deal to say on 
the question, and a few quotations will show how far he is 
from being a witness to the banquet theory.’ Of the Greek 
sacrifices he says, “ Nothing was eaten of the burnt offerings 
or of those of expiation, or of the dead, or of such as, having 
for object the corroboration of an oath or a contract, were 
charged with a curse; but as to the others, people joined in 
a sacrificial repast, the guests at which partook of the 
roasted flesh of the animal, and joined with it drinking of 
the wine consecrated by libation, thus becoming guests of 
the deity at whose table they were eating, while the pro- 
visions in common hallowed by the god formed at the same 
time a close bond of union between them. It was thus 
these hallowed banquets formed the principal object of, 
and most effective bond of union in, religious associations; 
and hence meal-time and sacrifice were so essentially con- 
nected together that even the modes of expressing the two 
acts were frequently interchanged.” As to the essential 
part of the ceremony, he writes : “ The most essential part 
of the sacrifice consisted in the catching and pouring out 
of the blood of the victim. The burning on the altar of 
certain portions of the victim previously reserved for the 
deity, which then followed, was no longer properly a part 


’ Cf. Déllinger: The Gentile and the Jew, passim 
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of the act of sacrifice, but belonged to the communion which 
followed it. As a token of atonement, and to knit closer 
the bond of union, men would sit at table with the 
deity. . . . Thus the essential constituent of sacrifice 
was oblation, the offering of a life, in substitution for the 
life of the offered himself.” In his review of sacrifice as 
practised by the Persians, the Egyptians, and the Romans, 
while pointing out that there was much in each that differed 
from the others, Déllinger’s conclusion is that in many there 
was not only no sacrificial meal, but no possibility of one, 
and that the shedding of the victim’s blood, the destruction 
and immolation of its life, was the one outstanding feature 
which gave the act its symbolic meaning, and constituted 
its ritual efficacy in the mind of the worshipper. Indeed, 
in dealing with the Roman sacrifices he says that the eating 
of the victim’s flesh, which was an accompaniment of many 
of them, was due to a sense of reverence towards that which 
had been sanctified by being offered to the gods, and that it 
was eaten, sometimes at the scene of sacrifice, sometimes 
at the houses of the priests or the people, as a safeguard 
against its becoming corrupted or being turned to a profane 
purpose. Even where the banquet was the chief liturgical 
rite, he denies that there was a strict sacrifice; “the ban- 
quets prepared for the gods in Rome, and to which they 
were formally invited, are likewise to be considered as 
sacrifices, but in a wider sense of the word.” And when, 
as sometimes happened among the Romans, human victims 
were sacrificed, it was by drowning or being buried alive 
that they were offered up; in which cases, as is obvious, the 
banquet theory is excluded both by the quality of victim 
and still more by the form in which it was immolated. 

As to the forms of sacrifice among the Jews, we have a 
detailed description in Leviticus, and as these purport to 
have been regulated by the direct intervention of God 
Himself, they afford us a specially valuable view of what 
sacrifice consisted in. Indeed, they themselves get a vivid 
interpretation from the history of Abraham’s trial when 
ordered by God to immolate his son Isaac. “God tempted 
Abraham and saidtohim . . . ‘Take thy only-begotten 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and go into the land of vision; 
and there thou shalt offer him for an holocaust upon one of 
the mountains which I will show thee.’”* Here there is no 


1 Genesis, xxii , 2, 13. 
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suggestion of a common meal. The offering is a sacrificial 
one; the victim is a living being, dear to the priest; the 
sacrificial act is the taking of his life with the sword. 
Abraham’s hand is withheld by the divine messenger, and 
then he offered the ram “for an holocaust, instead of his 
son.” The sacrifices of which we get a detailed account in 
Leviticus were either holocausts, or offerings for sin, or 
peace-offerings. In all of them the fundamental value of 
the sacrifice lies in this, that the blood is the life of the 
victim, and the prohibition that the people eat no blood or 
fat—* neither blood nor fat shalt thou eat at all ”—but that 
they be reserved for God, to be offered by destroying them, 
shows that it is in the blood-letting or destruction of life, 
and in no other element, the essence of the sacrifice was 
deemed to lie. In the holocaust, since all was burnt as a 
sweet odour to God, obviously there is no place for the com- 
mon meal. In regard to the others, in which the offering 
was an animal, or meal or oil, there was sometimes a direct 
prohibition that none be eaten; of sin-offerings it is said 
“Every sacrifice of the priest shall be consumed with fire, 
neither shall any man eat thereof ;”’ and again: “The 
victim that is slain forsin . . ._ shall not be eaten, but 
shall be burnt by fire.” In the case of some sin-offerings, 
there was a communion, in which the flesh of the victim was 
eaten by priests, but here it was an adjunct or completion 
of the sacrifice that was already completed, and can in no 
sense be regarded as a sacrificial act in itself. As 
Déllinger says : “ The eating of this flesh was no sacrificial 
meal; the sacrificer and his family had no share in it 
the priests alone were to eat the meal burdened with sin, 
that so they might destroy it.” In this case, as in the case 
of victims immolated for a thanks-offering, there was an 
eating, in the first case by the priests, in the second, by the 
priests and people, but it is evident to anyone reading the 
text with care that it was done by way of sharing in a com- 
munion following on the sacrifice. The victim by reason 
of its previous oblation to God had put on a sacred char- 
acter, so that those who ate of it became sharers in a 
banquet in which God was looked on in the light of host, 
and man as guest; and so was sealed a heavenly covenant 


1 Levit. C. vi., 23. 
2 Ibid, vi., 30. 
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between God and man, on the one hand, and, as the human 
complement of divine charity, between the fellow-mortals 
on the other. 

Bishop Bellord, as we have seen, puts forward the 
banquet theory as a principle of universal application, so 
that the eating in common is the essential element of all 
sacrifices, and consequently maintains that as there was no 
banquet on Calvary our Lord’s death was no true sacrifice. 
This is the most startling consequence of his view, and one 
who tries to test the banquet theory is here confronted with 
a much larger difficulty than any provided by historical 
records, or even by the testimony of the Old Testament 
itself. Now, it is not too much to say that the voice of all 
tradition, as reflected in the earliest Fathers, as elaborated 
by the schoolmen of later times, as taken up and reiterated 
in a thousand shapes by the Church’s teaching, proclaims 
the Crucifixion as not only a true sacrifice in itself, but as 
the most perfect one, which the great High Priest offered 
as the consummation of all His earthly efforts. The 
Mosaic sacrifices are assumed to be but the types of the one 
great Sacrifice of the Cross, and as the antitype is the per- 
fection of its type, our Lord’s death must needs be a true 
sacrifice, exceeding in reality all that had gone before it. 
The prophecies of Isaias : “ He was offered up because it 
was His own Will . . . Heshall be led like a sheep to 
the slaughter . . . He shall lay down His life for our 
sin,” * have ever been taken in a Messianic sense. The 
teaching of the New Testament, and especially of St. Paul, 
is direct and explicit : “God hath sent His Son to be a pro- 
pitiation for our sins.”? “Christ hath delivered Himself 
for us an oblation and a sacrifice to God for an odour of 
sweetness.”* “Christ our pasch is sacrificed.” * And in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, taken up as it is with showing the 
superiority of Christ’s priesthood to that of the Mosaic law, 
St. Paul again and again brings before us the death of 
Christ as a true sacrifice. So much is this so that the 
Apostle’s reasoning would have no force, and hardly any 
meaning, on any other hypothesis. A priest and a sacrifice 
are terms, one of which demands the other: “ For every 
high priest is appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices ; where- 

1 Tsaias, 53. 

2 1 John iv., 10 
3 Eph. v., 2. 

#1 Cor. v., 7. 
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fore it is necessary that He also should have something to 
ofier.”* Now, St. Paul shows the superiority of Christ’s 
priesthood precisely from the fact—though there are many 
others—that His sacrifice was superior to theirs, theirs 
being the figure, of which His is the realisation. What 
then is the sacrifice offered by Christ? None other than 
His death on the Cross. (It does not come within the scope 
of his argument to deal with the Eucharistic Supper here.) 
“For if the blood of goats and oxen, and the ashes of a 
heifer being sprinkled, sanctify such as are defiled, to the 
cleansing of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered himself unspotted 
unto God, cleanse our consciences from dead works to serve 
the living God?”? Here he points an antithesis between 
the first sacrifices and some subsequent act, arguing from 
the less to the greater; and if the effect of the one be so 
much exceeded by the effect of the other, by so much and 
more is the first offering, though it be a true sacrifice, ex- 
ceeded in value by the corresponding reality of the second. 
The legal sanctification which followed from the sacrifices 
of the Old Law is a type of the true interior sanctification 
caused by the New. From the point of view of the different 
ceremonies of initiation he also shows that the New Testa- 
ment surpasses the Old, and it is on the point of the two 
sacrificial acts which ushered them in that the comparison 
is made to turn: “ Neither was the first indeed dedicated 
without blood. Therefore he is the mediator of the New 
Testament, that by means of his death . . . they that 
are called may receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” 
And in contrasting the oft-repeated sacrifices of the Jewish 
High Priests with the one offering made by Christ, St. 
Paul evidently takes the one offering of Christ for a true 
sacrifice ; otherwise the comparison with the Jewish priests, 
where there was a real sacrifice, would have no point and 
no meaning. 

As to the voice of Tradition,* there is no support, or show 
of support, for the banquet theory. With an unanimity 
not perhaps found in the case of any other dogmatic truth, 


1 Heb. viii., 3. 
2 [bid ix., 18-14. 
3 Ibid ix., 18. 
* Vide an article, The Sacrifice of the Cross, Eccles. Review, Oct., 
1905. 
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the Fathers and early Christian writers see in the Cruci- 
fixion a true and perfect sacrifice. Regarding the relations 
between the Cross and the Blessed Eucharist, or the Last 
Supper and the Cross, there is difficulty and difference of 
view; but one basis of agreement from which all argue as 
from a first principle which none may doubt is the sacri- 
ficial character of our Lord’s death. The same is true of 
all those who wrote when theory had drawn up its prin- 
ciples into a science, and when so much that had passed 
through the Patristic epoch without challenge began to be 
canvassed and analysed. With the earliest writers, a 
sacrifice, so far as they discussed it at all, was important 
rather by reason of what it symbolised than what it was. 
The victim had no intrinsic worth, but was made to stand 
for the hearts of the offerers; in so far as its immolation 
conveyed to God their readiness to be themselves immolated, 
did God require that act. This symbolic substitution was 
clearly seen in the one case where God demanded a human 
victim, the case of Abraham and Isaac. Having accepted 
Abraham’s readiness for the act itself, God further 
illuminated this point by commanding him to offer the ram 
“instead of his son.” And as Abraham’s sacrifice is taken 
by most early writers as a type of the immolation of the 
Son of God, we have in it not only a lucid example by 
which to determine the essence of sacrifice, but also an 
instructive comment on the nature of our Lord’s death upon 
the Cross. 

It would seem that it is not the offering in itself, nor the 
destruction in itself, but rather the offering to God of a 
thing in a state of destruction, that makes up the sacri- 
ficial rite. The thing is the subject of immolation; it is its 
immolation in God’s service, as an acknowledgment of 
man’s sense of dependence and of guilt, that gives it its 
significance and value. This, as we have seen, is the pre- 
dominating feature even in Pagan worship, and it looms 
large in those sacrifices whose ritual and order God Himself 
deigned to furnish under the Mosaic code. The element 
of feasting is also commonly to be found, and it is emble- 
matic of much for which sacrifice itself was instituted. 
When the sacrificial action was over, and the Deity recog- 
nised as Lord of life and death, it was seemly that those 
who made the offering should, by partaking of the victim, 
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symbolise the effect of charity in joining mantoman. And 
as it is God’s economy not to abolish all existing human 
practices, but rather to preserve the more perfect and to 
elevate and purify them, so, too, does He deal in the sacri- 
fice of the New Law. There the One Victim is offered once, 
sufficient for all purposes, and to enable man to catch at the 
fruits of that one sacrifice, He deigned to entrust to His 
Church a Ritual in which it should be shown forth da 
after day. What is the element of sacrifice in this renewal, 
where is the destruction of victim, and how does it bear 
relation to the Last Supper and to Calvary, are issues 
which do not come into the purpose of this paper. But 
that in the daily sacrifice there is a real victim, and that it, 
like the sacrifices of the pagan rite and the offering of our 
Lord on Cavalry ,is a sacrifice, not because of the communion 
of the offerers, but rather by reason of the victim of whose 
first bloody immolation it is a commemoration and a 
renewal, are points that the Christian tradition holds 
equally for certain. 


JOHN SLATTERY. 





Che Rew Cestament 


AND THE NEWLY DISCOVERED TEXTS OF THE 
GRACO-ROMAN PERIOD. 


In a paper in the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July, 
1909, I gave a brief account of a number of newly 
discovered Greek texts of the Greco-Roman period 
which, it is contended, throw much light on the lan- 

uage of the New Testament. The most important of 
fhe texts referred to in that paper are those found 
inscribed on papyri and ostraka. These papyri and 
ostraka texts are, for the most part, purely private 
documents. They were not meant for publication in 
Biographies or ‘‘ Monumenta ”’ at a later period. They 
are mostly short notes, letters, accounts, contracts, &c. 
It is like pilfering the papers of another’s writing desk 
to read them—those simple texts from long-forgotten 
lives with their absolute directness, and absence of 
all literary self-consciousness. The language of these 
texts is, as we saw, the language of the Hellenistic 
world, the so-called xowy. As this same language—the 
xowy—was Widely known and spoken in Palestine at 
Christ’s time, it is but natural to suppose that the New 
Testament Books will show some points of contact with 
the newly discovered worldly texts written about the 
time when Christianity appeard. Such points of con- 
tact may be in (a) vocabulary; (b) syntax; (c) style; 
(dz) content or theme. If we find striking resemblances 
in any, or all, of these points between the Bible and 
profane contemporary texts, we shall be influenced to 
give up some of the traditional notions about an isolated 
Greek of the Bible. 


(a) *It has been taken for granted usually that the 
New Testament and the Septuagint contain a great 


? In this, as in the following sections, the works of Prof. Deissmann 
have furnished most of the material. See the list of his works given in 
my former paper, Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July, ’09, p. 332. 
Deissmann’s most important work—Licht vom Osten—is here quoted 
as L.O. 
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number of words not found elsewhere in Greek texts, 
except those influenced directly or indirectly by Chris- 
tianity or Judaism. Kennedy, in his ‘“‘ Sources of New 
Testament Greek,” p. 61, says: “A careful calculation 
shows that the total number of words in the New 
Testament, excluding all proper names and their deri- 
vatives, is 4,829.’’ He then goes on to discuss the con- 
tributions of the different sources—post-Aristotelian 
Secular Greek, Hebrew, Latin, &c., and states that of 
the 4,829 words 580 are “ biblical,’’ 7.e., found in Sep- 
tuagint and New Testament only. On p. 93 Kennedy 
gives as the result of his inquiry, in round numbers, 
550 “‘ biblical’ words. But many of these words are 
used in later writers, such as Plutarch, Polybius and 
Philo, and, in fact, ‘“‘ there are,’’ says Kennedy, “‘ in 
all (but) 150 words which are strictly peculiar to the 
New Testament and the Septuagint,’’ p. 88. We find, 
however, that some of these 150 are merely transcribed 
Hebrew words (like yéevva, caBad0, caravas). Others 
occur, beyond a doubt, in post-Christian heathen 
writers. The list, when thoroughly examined in the 
light of the most recent inquiry, shrinks down, in fact, 
to about 50 terms. Now there is no good reason to 
expect that Christianity should have coined many new 
words. Antecedently, it is more likely that the writers 
of the New Testament confined themselves with care 
to the popular vocabulary of the xowy7. Their aim was 
to convey a definite message to the widest possible 
circle of readers. The more Palestinian their language 
the narrower would certainly be their sphere of 
influence. The divinity of Christ’s teaching and its 
universality demanded for its expression a most plastic 
and universal language, rather than a dialect spoken 
within the narrow limits of Palestine. The more nearly 
the miracle of Pentecost could be reached by natural 
means such as the use of a universal language, the 
better, obviously, would it be for the spreading of the 
Christian Church. It is, indeed, a mistake to look for 
a token of the mighty energy of the infant Church in 
new and strange word-structures. That energy could 
be more easily traced, perhaps, in the new life that it 
gave to old words, and the new and venerable associa- 
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tions that it hung round familiar terms, for the spirit 
of Christianity dealt more in meanings than in words. 
Such economy of Christianity seems a reasonable thing 
to look for, and the new texts go to show that what is 
in itself likely was indeed a fact. The close study of 
the new Hellenistic texts, and of later texts written in 
literary Greek, tends to reduce very largely the number 
of specifically Biblical terms. In the case of the few 
words which, after all our study, are found in the Bible 
alone it is still possible that they may yet be found in 
extra-Biblical texts. I give a few instances in which 
our new sources have shown that the New Testament 
writers have drawn from the xow7 words that were once 
regarded as “‘ Biblical ’’ and ‘‘ Semitic.’’ 

Among the words which the Lexicons style 
‘* Biblical,’ we find dddoyerys*=foreign, of strange race 
(cf. Luke 17,18). Now this very word occurs in a notice 
set up by the Roman government inside the Temple of 
Jerusalem, declaring death to any not of Jewish race 
who should enter the inner courts of the Temple 
(cf. Acts 21, 28f). The word ai@evréw occurring in 
I. Tim. 2, 12, which used be regarded as purely 
Biblical, is now known in extra-Biblical post-Christian 
texts, and the fact that it occurs for the first time in 
I. Tim. is merely an accident. 

The word xarjywp (=plaintiff) in Apoc. 12, 10, has 
been looked upon as a Hebrew or Aramaic manipulation 
of xaryyopos.” Elsewhere in the New Testament, the 
latter correct form is used. The use of xaryyopin the 
Apocalypse must be due therefore—so it is argued— to 
the Semitic colouring of that book. But we have now 
in a papyrus of the 4th or 5th century—clearly, not 
influenced by Christianity—in a magic formula, the 
Apocalyptic xarjywp*. The word is nothing more than 
a formation from the genitive plural xarnydpev on the 
analogy of pnrwp—pynropov. A similar popular forma- 
tion is Sidcwv (=8idKovos). 


1 Deiss. L. O., page 48 f., vid. Grimm-Thayer, Lexicon, p. 693 f., 
for list of “‘ Biblical ’’ words. 


2 Rabbinical name for the Devil. 
® Deiss. L. O., p. 59 f. 
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An interesting word which—perhaps fortunately— 
has ceased to be Biblical is dvafeparifw*. We find 
the word dvdfeua at the end of a heathen im- 
precatory formula from Megara, dating from the 
lst or 2nd cent. A.D. In the same document we 
have the phrase rovrovs avafepariloyev. The word ceases, 
therefore, to be specifically Biblical—though it is true 
we may have to admit the possibility of Jewish in- 
fluence in the heathen curse. In I. Pet. 5, 3f, we find 
the word apy:izoiuny used of Christ. The word seems 
wonderfully appropriate, suggesting the tenderness of 
the Shepherd’s care and the dignity of a high official 
position. It would seem very naturally coined by the 
second dpyuroiuny to describe the Good Shepherd. Yet 
we have now a little wooden ticket’ that was found hung 
round the neck of a mummy of the Roman period 
in Egypt bearing the legend I\jus vedrepos apyumoipevos 
éBiwcev erov. . . . ‘* Plenis, the younger (son of 
the ?) Archipoimen’,lived. . . .years.’’ The little 
wooden tablet proves that a simple peasant might bear 
the high-sounding name Chief Paster. As Deissmann 
says,*“ the faith which styled its Saviour Chief Shep- 
herd, set on his head no proud diadem of gold and 
precious stones, but girt his brow with a simple wreath 
of evergreen.”’ 

The word xararéracpa® (=the curtain which divided 
the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies) has been 
regarded as purely Biblical. Its connection with the 
apparatus of Temple-worship would go to sustain this 
view. But an inscription from Samos, dating 
346/345 B.c., has come to light in which this word is 
included among a number of objects belonging to a 
temple of Hera. 

Another interesting word now secured for the xow7 
is hoyeta =collection (I. Cor. 16, 1-2). The word has 
been often connected with A¢yw, and has been styled a 


* Deiss. L. O., p. 60 f. 

* Vid. Deiss. L. O., p. 65. 

* The genitive is probably a mistake. If it is, we see all the more 
clearly how familiar the term must have been. 

* Loe. cit. 

* Deiss. L. O., p. 66 f. 
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Pauline coinage. Now we know that this word is 
from’ d\oyevw—a verb used frequently in the papyri and 
ostraka of Egypt in the special sense of making collec- 
tions for a deity or a sacred shrine. St. Paul uses 
Aoyeia* in practically the same sense—a collection for 
the ‘‘ Saints ’’ in Jerusalem. 

A great number of other words quoted as Biblical by 
the Lexicons, and by Kennedy, can now be thus pointed 
out in the Hellenistic texts. The above few illustrations 
show the philological value of the newly discovered 
documents. The new texts are of no small value, 
besides, in throwing light on the meaning of words used 
in the sacred Text. In the well-known passage of St. 
Matthew (ch. 10), in which the mission of the twelve 
disciples is described, we have the familiar words 
(vv. 8 f.): ‘‘ Cure the sick; raise the dead; cleanse the 
lepers; cast out devils; freely you have received, freely 
give; acquire not gold or silver or copper for your 
girdles (purses) [take not] a ajpa for the way, nor two 
coats, nor a staff, &c.’’ St. Mark (6, 8), and St. Luke 
(9, 3), have parallel texts. What is the myjpa! A slave 
of a Syrian goddess tells us.in a Greek inscription of 
the Imperial age found in Kefr Hauar in Syria’, that he 
has been on many begging expeditions for his goddess, 
and that each of his journeys has brought back to his 
lady at least seventy ryjpa. The pera is here obviously 
not a travelling-bag nor a provision-wallet, but the 
wallet of a beggar. This meaning would fit in well 
with the text of St. Matthew. The Twelve are warned 
not to turn their missionary work into money; they 
are not to cure for hire, nor raise the dead for a fee. 
But neither are they to go a-begging like the well-known 
slaves of the heathen deities. We need not think that 
Our Lord suggests any comparison between His own 
simple self-sufficiency and the huge mendicant system 
of a heathen deity. He simply tells the Twelve that 
their work is to be done for God’s sake and not for well- 
lined purses and well-filled ‘‘ perae.”’ 

Every reader of the New Testament has noticed the 
phrase : “they have their reward.” (Compare, for instance, 


* Vid. Mayser. Grammatik der gr. Papyri, p. 41 f. 
* Vid. Deiss. op. cit. p. 69. 
* Deiss. L. O., p. 78 f. 
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Matt. 6, 2.) The Greek verb is adméyw. This is a 
familiar word in the papyri and ostraka texts.’ It is 
often used in receipts—evidently as a terminus tech- 
nicus. It is found in documents in all quarters—in 
Greece as well as in Egypt, and, in many cases, in 
documents dating two or three centuries B.c. The 
passage in Matt. 6, 2 dméyovow tov picBov avrav would 
mean in the light of the papyri: ‘‘ they (the hypocrites) 
have received their reward, and have given a receipt 
for it, so that their claims are legally satisfied.” * 


Students of the Old Testament as well as of the New 
must have wondered often at oxnvornyia as the transla- 
tion of the Hebrew hag hassukkoth, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. éopr? Tov oxnvev would be a simpler translation, 
and actually occurs in Old Testament. We know now, 
however, from an inscription on the island of Kos, 
dating from about the second century 8B.c.,* that 
oxnvornyecbahad a religious meaning in the extra- 
Biblical world of the Septuagint period. Here again, 
therefore, the Sacred Text draws from the treasures of 
the xowy. 


(b) The syntax‘ of the New Testament gets valuable 
illustration from the new texts. There, as in the vocabu- 
lary, the “Semitic” features of the New Testament are 


vanishing, and its connection with the xowy is becoming 
clearer. 


The expression Brérew aro’ to be on one’s guard 
against, has been regarded as a Hebraism or as a 
Semitism; we have now precisely the same phrase in 
a papyrus letter of the year 41 a.p. The writer of the 
letter is clearly not a Jew, for he says: xai ov Bdére 


garov amd tav lovdaiwy (Berlin Griechische Urkunden, 
No. 1079.) 


* Passages in Mayser, op. cit., p. 48 f. 


* Perhaps the perplexing dréye in Mark 14, 41, might be similarly 
explained, its subject being 4 rapadior's of 14, 42: vid. Expositor, Dec., 
1905, p. 459 f. St. Paul’s phrase in Phil. 4, 18—éréyw 8 rdvra, may be 
a jesting use of the same technical term. 


* Deiss. op. cit., p. 78 f. 
* Cf. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 12 f. 
Cf. Deissm, L, O., p. 82 f. 
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In Mark 6, 7, Jesus sends his Apostles dvo0 8vo'= 
by twos. This method of expressing distribution has 
been regarded as not Greek. Yet it is known in 
Middle Greek, and is in use at present in Modern Greek. 
It is found, too, in Aeschylus and Sophocles, and in the 
Oxyrynchus Papyri, No. 121, we have a letter contain- 
ing the phrase rpia rpia=in threes. 

The use of the nominative’ z\7pys in John 1, 14, has 
given much trouble to the exegetists, and some theo- 
logians have discovered a special dogmatic importance 
in the form. It is certain, however, from the papyri 
and ostraka that the word was regarded popularly as 
indeclinable.* We have pre-Christian popular texts 
which so use the word. A scholarly writer writing 
literary Greek would not have used the indeclinable 
mrypyns in St. John’s Prologue, and we must infer, 
therefore, that the author of the Prologue wrote as one 
of the people. It is, of course, just possible that zAr7pns 
is a text-corruption, but it is more natural to assume 
that the simplicity of the sacred writer shows itself thus 
artlessly and unexpectedly even in his highest flights. 

(c) One of the very obvious features of the New Testa- 
ment is its large use of co-ordinate construction. Few 
languages are so fitted for the purposes of subordination 
and intricate periodic structure as classical Greek. Yet 
in the New Testament we have the simplest of sentence- 
structure, where one thing is set beside another, and 
the whole reads like a word for word translation of a 
Semitic original. This parataxis is found most widely 
used in St. John, and has been accepted as a convincing 
proof that the mind of the author of the 4th Gospel 
was quite Semitic in cast. However, the student of 
language does not regard parataxis as a token of 
nationality. Homer is paratactic in a high degree, 
and the simpler forms of all languages avoid periodic 
structure. Indeed, it would seem that popular, non- 
literary thinking is as good an explanation of co- 


1 Vid. Moulton. Proleg., p. 9 f.: Cf. Luke 10, 1. dva vo dvo. 
2 Deiss. L. O., p. 85. 


*Cf. Mayser. Op. cit., p. 63 f., and see refs. there. Cf. Moulton. 
Proleg., p. 50. Vid. Mark 4, 28: Acts 6, 5, (in some MSS.) Vid. 
also Ottley—Isaiah, p. 374. 
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ordinate construction as Semitic thought. The new 
Hellenistic texts show that parataxis was a special 
feature of the xowy. Let us contrast a xowy text found 
in the Aesculapian temple on the Island of the Tiber, 
dating from about 138 a.p.,* with a familiar passage 
from St. John. The two texts resemble each other 
closely in theme. 

"Ovarepi@ “Atpw otpatiwryn TuPr@ expynpdricer 6 Deds EOEw 
cat AaBew aiwa €€ adexrpy@vos AevKov pera péduTos Kal 
Ko\Avpiov ouvTpipar Kai él TpEls Huepas emiypeioar emi TOUS 
dddarpovs Kar aveBrepey Kai édyrvlev Kai nuvyapiornoe 
Snpooia TO Vee. 

‘‘ To the blind soldier, Valerios Agros, the god gave 
directions to go and take the blood of a white cock with 
honey, and to rub together (thereform) a saive, and to 
anoint the eyes for three days. And he saw again, and 
came, and gave thanks publicly to the god.”’ 

John 9, 7-11. Kat civev avo vraye viipar cis THY KohupByOpav 
Tov Lwwdp (5 Epunveverar amectadpevos). amrOev ody Kai 
éviparo Kar nAGev Brérwv. aaexpiOyn éxeivos 6 avOpwros 6 
heyopevos ‘Ingots myhov émoinoe Kai éméxpioév pov Tous 
dpOarpovs Kai elwév pou OTe Umaye eis Tov LuAwdp Kat vipan. 
atehOav ovv Kar vupdpevos aveBrewpa. 

If parataxis in Greek is Semitic, the heathen text is 
really more Semitic than St. John’s. It is interesting 
to note the nearness of the two texts in language. 
Precisely the same word is used in both several times. 

But the newly discovered texts are not merely useful 
in throwing light on certain special points of New 
Testament style. They serve, also, as a standard by 
which we may judge the literary quality of the New 
Testament as a whole. It may seem strange that 
unliterary texts should serve as a standard for the 
criticism of a work of literature. But it must be 
remembered that much—if not all— of the New Testa- 
ment need not necessarily be regarded as literature in 
the fullest sense. The different portions of the New 
Testament do not become literary products by being 
bound together into a book. It is possible that St. 
Paul and the Evangelists wrote as the simplest writers 
of their age woul have written. The papyri and 

1Cf. Moulton, op. cit., p. 12 f. 


?Deissm. L. O., p. 89. Text pub. in Corpus Inscr. Graec. Nr. 
5,980, 15 f. 
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ostraka have furnished us with specimens of what is 
clearly not literature, and have shown us practically 
the difference between the writing of the people and a 
literature artistically built up by special effort, and on 
special lines. It is clear that receipts for taxes, details 
of income furnished to revenue officers, and short 
familiar notes, dashed off on a piece of papyrus or 
potsherd are not literature. They were not meant for 
the public, and they follow no special canons of art. 
Such documents as the papyri and ostraka present to 
us, sprang from the daily needs of life, took their mean- 
ing from the moment, and were not meant to live. That 
makes them all the more interesting to us. It is more 
interesting to read a document not written for our eye 
than one intended for us. The ancient autograph 
letters which the finds of the last twenty years have given 
us are valuable just because they are not literary—not 
written as literature. Their intimacy and personal 
outspokenness give us a glimpse into the past which no 
document composed of set purpose for our instruction 
could give us. But it is not because they are popular, 
that these ancient personal records are not literature, 
nor because they are personal, nor because they are 
often illiterate, but because their writers composed them 
for the passing needs of the hour, using familiar lan- 
guage and thinking of no canons of art or circle of 
readers. Different from the direct letters of these old- 
time simple writers are many of the so-called Epistole 
of the ancient world. These compositions, of which we 
have a great number, were composed with care, and 
were meant to be permanent literary monuments. The 
question then arises: Are the letters of the New Testa- 
ment genuine /etters, immediate outpourings of the 
heart, or carefully constructed Epistole? This question 
can be answered, in part at least, by setting down some 
specimens of letters from the new xowy texts. Here 
is a receipt drawn up as a letter and written by a 


secretary. It is from a pre-Christian Ostrakon’ :— 
Deiss, I.. O., p. 105. 
[Ao «Armd dns) Xappayovtos [odprire TMepyapuos ya‘(pev) 
Atéyw rapa vou Td éx.BadXov por exoprov Kai 
éxeyevn(ma) ob épreOwod cor KAypov cis TOY OTOpov 
Tov xe Li xoibév cor éveadd 
"Eypayev trép dv(rov) Evyn(Aos) “Eppa ( 
dgubeis 5a to Bpadirepa avrov ypa(pev) 
L xe dapevw6 B 





we re eer Ot er OS CU 
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“ Asklepiades, the son of Charmagon, to Portis, the 
son of Permamis, greeting. I have received from you 
the rent and harvest-surplus, which fall to me form the 
plot that I have rented to you, for the seed of the year 
z5, and I make no further claim against you. Eumelos, 
the son of . . . . has written for him by request, 
because he is slow at writing.”’ 

Year 25: 2nd rhamenoth. 

Compare with the conclusion of this letter the passage 
II. Thes. 3, 17'—‘** the greeting with my own hand— 
Paul’s—which is the ‘ sign’ in every letter, thus do I 
write.’’ Others who could not write made their mark— 
Paul could write, and his mark (onpetov) is the autograph 
greeting. ° 

The sadness of the heathen world and its hopeless- 
ness, in contrast to the optimism of the New Testament, 
come to expression vividly in a letter of condolence 
found at Oxyrynchus.’ 

"Eypnvyn Taovvodpe Kar Pidrwrve eiyuxeivy Kai ottws éAuTyOny ws eri Auparos 
é&Aavoa éri rae ebpotpw Kal mavta Oca jw Kabyxovta ‘eroinoa Kai wavres ot 
<pot "Exadpodectos xat Oeppovbvov cai pidvov cai “AmoAAdvos Kai IAavras, ddd’ 


? ‘ S 7 aA ”~ , a an 
pws dvdev dvvarai tis mpds Ta Toadtra. Llapyyopetre otv éavrovs ei mparrera. 
"Adip a 


“Eirene to Taonnophris and Philo consolation. I 
too, am in sorrow and weep for the departed as I wept 
over Didumas; and I am doing everything that is 
becoming and all mine are doing likewise—Epaphro- 
deitos, and Thermouthion, and Philion, and Plantas. 
But, indeed, in face of such things one can do nothing. 
Console each other therefore. Farewell. 1st Athyr.”’ 

Eirene knows what it is to lose a child and she can 
feel with her friends in their grief. She and her family 
are doing all that custom demands to show their sym- 
pathy with their bereaved friends—but, after all, what 
can they do? 

This hopeless sadness stands in contrast to the words 
of St. Paul: od Oedopev Se tpas ayvoeiy adedpoi wepi tav 
Koipwpevor, iva pH AUTATOE KaOas Kai of ouToL of pH ExoVTES 
ed7ida and—after a description of the future which the 

1 


6 doracpos TH &e xetpi LlavAov, 6 éorw onpeiov ev racy érurtoAQ ovTws 
ypadw. 
"Sere rydixos tiv ypdppaow eypaya rH éuy i —Gal, 6, 11 
Py xetpt » B. Bee 
Deiss L. O., p. 114 f. 
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Christians hoped for—kai ovrw mdvtote civ Kupiw écdpeia; 
and then in words which closely resemble Hirene’s, dove 
mapaxaheire GdArAous év Tois Adyous TovTous. I. Thess. 4, 13, 17, 
18. 

A letter' from a priest of Hermopolis to an officer 
named Flavius Abinnaios, stationed in the Fayun, 
about 346 a.p., praying for pardon for a deserter forms 
an interesting parallel to the letter to Philemon :— 


Te dSeordry pov kai dyarnro To my lord and beloved bro- 
ddA "A Buvéw mpar ther Abinnaos, the Praipositos, 
Kaop razras “EppourdAews xarewv. Kaor, Papas of Hermopolis sends 
domaLwpar Ta redia cov TOAAd greeting. 1 greet thy children 
ywookyw ce Gédw, Kipte, many times. I would have you 
(epi) IlavAw tod otpatiorn know, lord, about Paul, the sol- 
rept THS Hvyis, TvXwpnceE dier, concerning his desertion— 
avTov ToiTw Td GBagt pardon him just this once; for | 
érady doyorA® éOiv mpo(s) have not time to come to you just 
oev airenpepée Kai wade now: and another time, if he 
Gp py wavoerat, épyera does not fail, he will come into 
dis Tas Xeipas Gov dAAw &Bagt your hands again. I wish you 
Eppacba ve edyopuat TodXois xpdvors, good health for many years, my 
KUpe od Bede lord brother. 


Kaor, with the dignified title Papas, was not well 
versed in Greek literature, and his spelling is not above 
reproach, but his letter is more valuable than a 
faultlessly-written Epistle would have been. It is in its 
naturalness a very perfect parallel to St. Paul’s pleading 
for Onesimos, and it is at the same time a good specimen 
of the genuine non-literary letter. 

There arises here, then, the important question. Are 
we to put the letters of St. Paul and the other letters of 
the New Testament side by side with the simple pro- 
ductions of Asclepiades, Eirene and Kaor, or shall we 
put them among the Epistole of Isocrates and Epicurus, 
of Plutarch and Seneca? Are the letters of the New 
Testament stilted literary treatises on dogmatic and 
social problems, or genuine outpourings of the heart on 
life-problems which were, in the first instance, at least, 
intensely personal? There are letters in the New Testa- 
ment—for instance, the letter to Philemon. There are 
also in the New Testament Epistola—impersonal and 
didactic—for instance, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
When we study the Pauline letters closely we find them 
to be intimate and personal in the highest degree. 
Even such a long letter as that to the Romans with all 


Pub. Greek Pap. in Brit. Mus., Vol. Il., p. 299. Vid. Deiss. 
L. O., p. 147 ff. 
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the ey of its argument, differs as much from 
a stiff Epistola of Seneca as a lively chat between two 
friends differs from a dialogue in the Parmenides. The 
Pauline letters were meant to be—all of them—very 
human messages in which the man (a man of God, of 
course) and the moment are decisive. The Greek of St. 
Paul, too, is regarded by the best authorities’ as a good 
type of the better Ist century xowy such as we find it 
in the newly found popular texts. Professor Deiss- 
mann regards the 2nd and 3rd letters of St. John as 
eon 4 natural letters. The letters, however, of 

eter, James and Jude, Deissmann looks on as literary 
products—short treatises meant for a circle of readers 
not actual, but ideal. The 1st epistle of John and the 
epistle to the Hebrews are, Deissmann asserts, arti- 
ficial in structure. Yet in the “‘ epistles’’ not less 
than the “‘ letters ’’ the language is the language of the 
people, the «owy which was spoken throughout the 
Hellenistic world. It is, therefore, the plain duty of 
the exegetist to use to the fullest extent for his work 
— documents of which we have given a few specimens 
above. 

(d) It is natural to expect that the contents of the 
New Testament should get much fresh light from the 
new Hellenistic texts. Many of these texts are contem- 
porary with the New Testament, and reflect the world 
in which the first preachers of the Gospel laboured. 
Professor Deissmann has given us numerous illustra- 
tions’ of points of contract between the thinking of 
early Christianity, and that of the profane world of our 
new xow7 texts. 

St. Paul was a man of the people. He knew their 
customs and ways of thinking, and when he wishes to 

1See what von Wilamowitz—Mocellendorf says in his essay “‘ Die 
griechische Literatur’’ in the ‘‘ Kultur der Gegenwart’”’ series: 
‘* Paul’s education was not directly affected by Hellenistic factors. It 
is true, Hellenism is with him a presupposition. He executes, indeed, 
the testament of Alexander, bringing the Gospel to the Hellenes—yet 
he is all of one piece; he is a Jew as Jesus was a Jew. The fact that 
this Jew, this Christian, thinks and writes in Greek for all the world, 
and yet immediately for the brethren whom he addresses, that this 
Greek of his has nothing to do with any school or any model, but 
streams forth straight from the heart—awkwardly, tumultuously, seek- 
ing to catch up on itself—and yet all the time is Greek, and no mere 


translation from Aramaic—all this makes Paul a classic of Hellenism.”’ 
* Deiss. L. O., p. 178 ff. 
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put before them in clear light the teaching of Christ, he 
uses freely the notions of his time. For this reason the 
new documents are particularly useful for the Pauline 
student. It is well known that St. Paul uses fre- 
quently juristic language and legal comparisons to 
make his thought more clear to his readers. Some- 
times, however, his legal technicalities make him hard 
reading for us. This is true, in a sense, of the famous 
passages concerning Redemption in the letter to the 
Galatians.’ We are, says St. Paul, by nature slaves 
of sin, but Christ has ransomed us for a price and set 
us free. He has redeemed us unto freedom, and to 
freedom we have been called. We must not pass again 
under the yoke of bondage, for we are Christ’s. He 
has bought us—not, indeed, unto slavery, but unto 
freedom, and we are freed men of the Lord. The 
setting free of slaves was a familiar event in the ancient 
world, and an important kind of manumission was 
through divine intervention or by divine purchase. The 
slave who looked for freedom brought his savings regu- 
larly to the temple of his favourite god. The god—i.e., 
the temple-treasury, stored up the offerings of the slave 
until they reached in amount the current price of a 
slave. The slave, then, brought his master to the 
temple. The latter received the stored-up savings and 
declared his slave free. The slave then became in 
theory a slave of the deity, but he was in fact a freeman 
and merely a protégé of the god. There are documents 
from all parts of the Hellenistic world that witness to 
this mode of manumission. We quote a specimen for 
the sake of comparison with St. Paul. It is from 
Delphi, and dates from about 200 B.c. :-— 
‘Gal. 5. 
2Deiss. L. O., p. 234. 

érmato 6 AmoAAwv Apollo the Pythian hath bought 
& Tv@tos rapa SworBiov from Sisibios of Amphissa unto 
"Appuratos ex’ Levoepiar freedom a female slave whose 
ciop{ a] yeovarxeiov de dvopa name is Nikaia, by race a Roman, 
for a price of 3% silver mine. 
Security according to the law 
Eumnatos of Amphissa. He has 
received the price. The pur- 
chase Nikaia entrusted to Apollo 
unto freedom. 


a “eer tee 3 . 
Nixata TO yevos Pwpatay typis 
apyupiov pay TpLOn Kul 
Hyppevacov 3poaTodoras Kara 
‘ aa 

Tov vopov Etpvactos 
,. , ‘ ‘ 
Apqiooens Tay Tipay 
dméxe. Tay 6€ ovav 

, a 
émiorevoe Nixata rau 


"AwddAAwve ex” AcvOepia 
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So, also, according to St. Paul, Christ has bought 
us for a price.' He has purchased us also for freedom.’ 

The freedman of the god becomes the slave of the 
latter, in the sense at least that he must remain a 
faithful follower of his rescuer. So, too, each freeman 
of Christ (dwekevfepos xvpiov) becomes a Soddos Xpucrow 
and must be true to God.’ 

It is not unlikely that the frequent allusions in St. 
Paul to ransoming and purchase may have some such 
background as these ancient customs that the walls of 
Delphi tell us of. The word for ransome or purchase 
money—Avrpov'—used so often by St. Paul occurs in a 
considerable number of manumission texts of Oxyryn- 
chus. It does not affect the question that the ran- 
soming of men by Christ is different from the setting 
free of a slave by a temple purchase. Christ has pur- 
chased man into freedom for a price, and that truth 
the Apostle could not bring home more clearly to his 
simple friends at Corinth and in Galatia than by the 
words, rich in association and suggestion, which he 
employs. 

We find in St. Paul other important juristic notions 
in his doctrine of sin. Sin is a debt (d¢aty—a word 
common in the papyri) and debts were very formally 
recorded in the Hellenistic world. We have numerous 
specimens of such records which are often styled 
technically ye.péypadov. In each such document the 
dhrase occurs—‘“I will pay (it) back” (usually drosdéc) 
and each document bears the signature of the debtor. ° 

Now in Col. 2, 12, we have a very famous allusion to 
the technicalities of debt and credit. We have been 
raised up from our sins, says the Apostle, and God has 
made us a free gift of our transgressions (=our debts) : 
éfaheiipas 7d Kal?” nav yeipdypadov. . .. Kal avTo HpKev ex TOD 


1T. Cor. 6, 20; 7, 23, ripijs ipyopdioOyre. 

>Gal. 5, 1, rH AcvOepia ds Xprrds pAevdepwce: 5, 13 ipeis yap 
ex €evOepia éxArjOyre. 

*]. Cor. 7, 24. You have been purchased for a price pevérw mapa pba 

*Cf. Resch.—Paulinismus, p. 856. Texte u. Untersuch, N. F. 12. 

*Vid. Philem 18, «i 8€ m1 Hdikyoev ce 7 6PeAE, TovTo énoi eAdoya eyo 
MavAos typawa rH éui xerpl eyo droriow si autem aliquid nocuit tibi aut debet, 
hoc mihi imputa Ego Paulus scripsi mea manu: ego reddam. This is a 
good specimen of a xeipoypadov. 
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pécou, Tpoonhocas avrd T@ otavpe. It has been suggested 
that there is here a reference to some process of annul- 
ling a document by driving a nail through it. Here, 
however, the main reference is to the cross—to the 
nailing of the deed of debt to the cross, and we cannot 
yet fully explain the Apostle’s words by any contem- 
porary text. Yet we know that it was customary in 
St. Paul’s time to annul documents by drawing the 
Greek x across them. We have a papyrus dating from 
85 a.D. in which an order is given by an Egyptian 
governor to have a document thus annulled.‘ We have 
in our papyri collections a number of documents which 
have been treated in this way. Possibly many asso- 
ciations were working together in the Apostle’s mind 
when he wrote the text just quoted. Our ye.pdoypador 
must needs be annulled. Christ had taken on Himself 
the debt of our sin and by His death the deed of debt 
that was against us was annulled—not, it is true, by 
having a cross drawn over it, but by being nailed to a 
cross. 

These illustrations will go to show how deeply the 
ideas and language of the New Testament writers are 
influenced by the customs of the Hellenistic world. 
But it must not be thought that Christianity is brought 
down to a lower level when it is shown that the words 
and thoughts of its first preachers stand in the closest 
relation to the profane language and thought of the 
time. omen | was first preached to the poor and 
unimportant, and its language was necessarily the 
language of its first disciples. Yet, in spite of this, the 
Christian religion stood above all mere linguistic 
forms, and no philological study can exhaust its mean- 
ing. Hellenism illustrates Christianity, but does not 
explain it. Besides, if must be said that however 
Greek the language and style of our New Testament is, 
its groundwork is Semitic thought. If the student is 
bound to exploit to the full the new Hellenistic texts, 
he is not less bound to investigate closely the contents 
of Jewish religious thought at the time of Christ. 


Iai éxéAevoe 73 xerpoypahov xracOjva. Deissm. L. O., p. 240. 


P. Boyan. 





Rew Books. 


Old Testament History. By the Rev. F. E. Spencer, M.A., Vicar of 
All Saints’, Haggerston. Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. 128. 
ls. net. 


This work, which belongs to the series of Anglican Church Handbooks, 
is written in a markedly conservative spirit. In the Preface the author 
tells us that “‘ to read the history of Israel in the light of credible 
modern research is the aim of this little book. In the mind of the 
writer, what we need is not ‘ reconstruction,’ but assimilation.’’ In 
other words, he does not admit that any reliable evidence has been 
advanced to force us to alter substantially our view of the Old Testa- 
ment. A few extracts will best give an idea of the writer’s position. 
“‘Genesis,’’ he says, ‘‘ divides quite simply, and in terms level to the 
childish ancient understanding, the elementary phenomena that sur- 
round us, and gives their succession truly. The immediate or 
‘carpenter’ theory of creation is part of that medieval and modern 
mythology which is read into it. There are unmistakable hints of a 
prolonged process. From the unformed to the formed (from vapour to 
liquid), through light and energy, air or atmosphere, sea and dry land, 
vegetation, the solar system, living creatures in sea and air and land, 
we advance to man. It does not quite follow that vegetation is 
asserted before the solar system, as the two triads follow the distinc- 
tion of living and non-living. Vegetation is the highest development 
of the first and allied to the second. The wisdom and power of the 
creator evokes the co-operation of the waters and the earth (environ- 
ment) in the evolution of living creatures. The stress throughout is 
laid, as against the obscurantism of idolatry, that God is the author of 
all that is’’ (p. 10). . . . “If, then, the first chapter of Genesis 
apply and apply truly the idea of history to the origins of the physical 
world, the succeeding ones apply the idea of history to the origins of 
the race. This is their clear intention. Now, it is quite open to the 
Christian intelligence to hold that both these origins are conveyed in 
symbols (*), and that a symbolic Revelation opens, as it closes, the 
volume of the sacred writings. But we should be disposed to contend 
that it is not open to the Christian intelligence to peremptorily exclude 
the prima-facie view, so long held, as obsolete and unworthy of atten- 
tion ’” (p. 11). 

Abraham and the other Patriarchs are recognised as truly historical 
personages. The plagues of Egypt, with the exception of the last, 
are set down to natural causes, the specially Divine element consisting 
in their use and control. The later law of a central sanctuary with its 


(1) In a note the author explains that he means by symbolg myths, understood 
as “the slothing of eternal truth.” 
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brazen altar did not annul the custom of raising earthen altars in what- 
ever place Jahveh had set His memorial. Like Hammurabi, Moses 
codified in part, and gave religious recognition to, the common law of 
his people, while of course at the same time introducing much that 
was new. The book of Joshua is held to be ‘‘ a composite of contem- 
porary sources,’’ while the author’s view as to the date of Deuteronomy 
is clear from the following: ‘‘ The unmistakable Deuteronomic refer- 
ence of Solomon’s sevenfold dedication prayer is far easier to explain 
by the pre-existence of Deuteronomy than by the subjective invention 
of a comprehensive Deuteronomic editing by much later hands, tor 
which there exists no real evidence ’’ (p. 96). 

On page 114 he writes: ‘‘ The law book found in the course of the 
renovation of the temple, if we treat the Hebrew literature as we 
would any other, was not Deuteronomy only. The name repeatedly 
given to it, and the action that resulted from it, show this plainly. It 
was the temple copy of the whole law of Moses.’’ 

The style is sometimes cramped and a little obscure, owing, no doubt, 
to the effort at condensation. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have 
somehow contrived to turn out the work in excellent style, in a hand- 
some cloth binding, at the extremely moderate price of one shilling. 


J. MacRory. 





La Vie Privée du Peuple Juif a l’Epoque de Jésus-Christ, par R. P. M. 
B. Schwalm, des Fréres Précheurs. Lecoffre, Paris, 1910. Pp. 
XV. + 590. 


This volume was meant by the author to be the first of a series, 
dealing (1) with the private life of the Jews in the time of Our Lord, 
(2) with their religious institutions, and (3) with their public life. 
Still another series was to follow, dealing (1) with the social life of 
Christ, (2) with the social life of the infant Church, first at Jerusalem, 
and then at Antioch, and (3) with the social life of St. Paul, first 
among the Jews of the dispersion, and afterwards among the Gentiles. 
Alas! how far man’s hopes outrun his performances. Before the 
present volume saw the light or any of the others was written, Father 
Schwalm had laid down his pen for ever. A brother Dominican, 
Father A. Gardeil, edits the volume before us. 

In regard to their private life, the Jews contemporary to Our Lord 
are considered by the author under four types: the peasant, the artisan, 
the man of business, and the householder (‘‘ le Maitre de Maison ’’). 
The volume is divided into four books, which deal respectively with 
these four types. The titles of the books are:—‘‘ The Social Type 
of the Jewish Peasant,’’ ‘‘ Industry and Artisans,” ‘‘ Commerce and 
Money,’’ ‘‘ The Development and the Crisis of Property.’’ The author 
seems to have spared no pains to make himself thoroughly familiar 
with his subject; the New Testament and the Old, the Mishna, the 
Talmuds and Josephus are frequently laid under contribution, The 
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origin of the Jewish peasant, his life, his occupations, his home, his 
ideas of God, are discussed minutely. Then the different trades are 
passed under review. The third book is particularly interesting, as it 
deals with the different monies that circulated in Palestine in Our 
Lord’s time, the mints from which they came, the classes who chiefly 
used them, and the money changers who profited by them. This sec- 
tion contains also an interesting chapter on banking among the Jews, 
and a discussion on the legal prohibition of interest. The fourth book 
deals with the origin and tenure of property, landlordism, absenteeism, 
the law remitting debts every seventh year, the agrarian crisis, and 
the poverty that existed before and in Our Lord’s time. 

It will be seen that the work is one of great interest for students of 
sociology. As the author says, there can be no doubt about the utility 
of an inquiry into the social conditions of a race which, though often 
threatened with extinction, has held and still holds its place in 
society, and which also remains one of the enigmas of history. From 
the point of view of the management of social bodies, the study of the 
characteristic Jewish laws and customs, suggests useful lessons, and 


many points of view which have an interest that is not merely 
retrospective. 


J. MacRory. 





The Canonisation of Saints. By Rev. Thomas F. Canon Macken. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. pp. 291 + XIX. Price 5s. 


In a letter written to the author of this volume, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Logue says :—‘‘ I have just looked through your treatise on The 
Canonisation of Saints, and I find it to be a very learned, accurate and 


interesting work. The book is clear, orderly, well written, and 
brings within reach of English readers a great mass of reliable informa- 
tion on a subject of engrossing interest. I earnestly recom- 
mend it to the faithful as a book which will interest, instruct and edify 
them.’’ These words of praise are well deserved as an examination 
of the volume testifies; his Eminence has given a very faithful picture 
of the merits to be found therein. 

In ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’’ Mr. Chesterton throws stinging ridicule on those 
who refuse to believe in the occurrence of miracles. ‘‘ Iceland is im- 
possible, because only stupid sailors have seen it; and the sailors are 
only stupid because they say they have seen Iceland.” Thus Mr. 
Chesterton summarises the view of materialists who do not accept 
the immense mass of evidence in favour of miracles on the ground 
that miracles cannot occur. A few hours spent in the perusal 
of Canon Macken’s book would help to shatter the foundations of the 
materialistic concept of the impossibility of miracles. In lucid language 
he explains the great care exercised in the examination of miracles 
performed through the intercession of the saints; even from a rational 


peint of view, the evidence so closely scrutinised deserves serious con- 
sideration (pp. 181-208). 
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The process of canonisation is so exacting, it would even naturally 
be amazing if error arose concerning the sanctity of the favoured 
children of the Church whose names are inscribed on the great roll of 
saints whose lives shed a lustre on the Catholic faith. We find in 
Canon Macken’s book a minute description of the systematic examina- 
tion to which the heroic virtues of those who are on the way to beati- 
fication and canonisation are subjected. Examples are quoted not only 
of those who were finally canonised but also of some who, for appa- 
rently very trifling reasons, were excluded from the ranks of canonised 
saints. The latter cases even more than the former serve to prove the 
Church’s extreme prudence in her methods of investigation (pp. 185- 
180). 

A useful sketch of the history of canonisation finds a place in this 
valuable work. Founded on divine revelation, veneration of the saints 
is entirely distinct from the heathen practice of apotheosis. ‘‘ With 
us,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘ the martyrs are not gods, for the One true 
God is our God and the God of the martyrs.’’ Unlike pagan custom, 
Christian practice did not make gods of men; the canonised saint is 
placed amongst the servants and friends of God. Canonisation and 
the veneration of the saints are as old as the Church; but in early days 
the right of canonising was not reserved exclusively to the Holy See. 
The bishop of a diocese possessed the right to authorise that religious 
honour be paid to the saints within the limits of the diocese com- 
mitted to his care. The faithful, too, without the intervention of 
episcopal authority, at times began and continued to pay religious 
honour to saints. In course of time the right of authorising religious 
honour was gradually restricted, till finally in the twelfth century the 
Holy See reserved to itself the power. The mode of procedure be- 
came more strict and precise every day; the system at present adopted 
dates from the time of Urban VIII., whose decrees, issued in 1625 and 
1634, regulate the method of beatification and canonisation. Slight 
modifications were introduced by Alexander VII., Innocent XI., and 
Benedict XIV.; but the rules of Urban VIII. substantially remain in 
force (pp. 11-33). 

Canon Macken explains thoroughly the procedure for canonisation 
from the beginning till the signing of the Commission of Introduction; 
from the Introduction of the Cause till the Beatification; and from the 
Beatification till the Canonisation of the Saint. He also describes the 
ceremonies of Beatification and Canonisation. He has, moreover, an 
excellent chapter on ‘‘ Veneration and Invocation of Saints,’’ in which 
he clearly explains the Catholic doctrine on this most important 
subject (pp. 262-286). 

Enough has been said to show the scope of Canon Macken’s book. 
We congratulate him on his marked success, and we also congratulate 
the publishers on the style of their work. 


J. M. Harry. 
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The Catholic Encyclopedia. Volume VI. Fathers—Gregory. Lon- 
don: Caxton Publishing Company; New York: Robert Appleton 
Company. pp. 800 Quarto. Price, 27s. 6d. 


The editors and publishers of the Catholic Encyclopedia deserve con- 
gratulations on the appearance of the sixth volume of their enormous 
work. By this time the readers of the Intsh THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
are familiar with the character and merits of the Encyclopedia, and it 
will be sufficient praise to say of the new volume that it reaches in 
every way the high standard of its predecessors. Though there are 
some articles of ordinary worth, the vast majority of subjects are 
treated with learning and literary grace. 

In the present volume the best articles are those on the Fathers of 
the Church, by Dom. Chapman, O.8.B.; God, by Dr. Toner; and 
Grace, by Dr. Pohle. Dom. Chapman deals only with the historical 
development of the use of the Fathers; their dogmatic value he leaves 
to the article on Tradition. It seems regrettable that under the title 
of Fathers of the Church the principal subject in connection with the 
Fathers should not be discussed; we have reason to be thankful, how- 
ever, for the immense store of knowledge which is placed at our dis- 
posal in the historical study of the question. 

In dealing with the subject of God, Dr. Toner speaks of the God 
of Philosophy and of the God of Revelation. The existence of God, His 
Nature and Fundamental Attributes, and His Relation to the Universe 
are discussed at length in the first section. In the second section the 
Existence and Knowableness of God, and the Divine Nature and 
Attributes are explained. The philosophical arguments for the exist- 
ence of God are very fairly and very clearly expounded ; the a posteriori 
arguments are accepted as satisfactory; and the a priori argument as 
evolved by St. Anselm, Descartes and Leibnitz is rejected as 
insufficient. 

Dr. Pohle has no easy task in compressing into a few pages the many 
points of doctrine and controversy which any reasonable discussion of 
Grace must mention. Yet we find in his treatment of the subject an 
unexpected comprehensiveness. The nature of actual grace, the pro- 
perties of actual grace; the preparation for sanctifying grace; the 
nature of sanctifying grace; the characteristics of sanctifying grace; 
and, in a special article, the controversies on grace are all dealt with 
in a manner which is sure to please and instruct the reader. 

Other interesting articles in the volume are ‘‘ Gregorian Chant,” by 
Father Bewerunge ; ‘‘ Gothic Architecture,’”’ by R. A. Cram; ‘‘ Diocese 
of Galway and Kilmacduagh,’’ by Father D’Alton; ‘‘ Gallicanism,”’ by 
Dr. Degert; ‘‘ Galilei, Galileo,’’ by Father Gerard; ‘‘ Gospel and 
Gospels,” by Dr. Gigot; ‘‘ Diocese of Ferns,”’ by W. H. Grattan- 
Flood; ‘‘ School of Glendalough,’’ by Archbishop Healy; ‘‘ Annals of 
the Four Masters,’’ by Dr. Douglas Hyde; ‘‘ Filioque,”’ ‘‘ Genealogy ”’ 
and ‘* Genealogy of Christ,”” by Father Maas; ‘‘ Giraldus Cambrensis,”’ 
by Dr. MacCaffrey; ‘‘ Free Will,’’ by Fr. Maher; ‘‘ St. Francis of 


G 
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Assisi,’’ by Fr. Robinson; ‘‘Germany,’’ by Dr. Spahn; “‘ France,” 
by G. Goyau. 

As usual, the full page illustrations add a value and charm to the 
work. There are twenty-three of these illustrations in the present 
volume. There are also a few coloured plates, of which ‘* The Nativity 
of the Virgin,’’ by Ghirlandajo, deserves special mention. Fra Mauro’s 
‘“* Map of the World’’ (1459) is an interesting addition to Hartig’s 
article on ‘‘ Geography and the Church.” 


J. M. Harry. 





The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1691-1781). By Rev. E. H. 
Burton, D.D. 2 Vols. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1909. 
Price, 25s. net. 


For the best account of the history of the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land in the 18th century, the earnest student must consult these 
volumes of Dr. Burton on Bishop Challoner, and the companion 
volumes by Mgr. Ward on The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in 
England. No man did more for religion in England during that 
century than Dr. Challoner. As a writer, a guide in spiritual matters, 
as an administrator called upon to govern at a most critical period, he 
stood head and shoulders above any of his English contemporaries, He 
took the foremost part in all the movements of his time, and, as a 
result, the history of Dr. Challoner, as told in these charming volumes 
of Dr. Burton, is really the history of the English Catholics during the 
period between 1730 and the year of Dr. Challoner’s death, 1781. 

It seems somewhat incongruous that some adequate biography of such 
a learned and vigorous champion of religion should not have been given 
to the public years ago. The books that were written by him are still 
being read by thousands who know little, if anything, about the history 
of the author. True, indeed, Father Bernard, Dr. Milner and Charles 
Butler have tried their hand at producing biographies of Dr. 
Challoner, but the results were, for different reasons, unsatisfactory. 
It was on this account that the Catholic Truth Society of England 
invited Dr. Burton to prepare a popular history of Dr. Challoner for the 
biographical series published by them. As a result of the interest 
created by the endeavour to comply with the wishes of the Society, Dr. 
Burton determined to undertake a thorough examination of the 
unpublished materials which served to throw a new light upon the 
subject of his popular sketch. 

The archives of the London Vicariate were kindly placed at his dis- 
posal by His Eminence, Cardinal Vaughan. The archives at Ushaw 
and Oscott contained most of the documents of the Northern and Mid- 
land districts. Valuable information was also obtained from the 
records of the Jesuits and of the English colleges abroad. We notice 
that the author makes little mention of his researches in the Roman 
archives, though there can be hardly any doubt that these must contain 
some valuable records dealing with this period. On the other hand, 
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the copies of the documents sent from England, which are preserved in 
the Westminster archives, and the originals of the replies from Rome 
and from the Internuncio, go far to remedy this defect. 

Dr Burton traces carefully the life of Dr. Challoner. He deals with 
his birth and the circumstances which led to his reception into the 
Catholic Church, with his labours as a student and professor at Douay, 
his work as a missionary priest in London (1730-8), his election and 
consecration as bishop, his visitations and literary labours, his inter- 
ference in the disputes between the secular and regular clergy in 
England, his difficulties during the persecution which broke over the 
Church in England during the period between 1764 and 1769, his work 
in connection. with the Catholics in the American colonies, his dangers 
in the Gordon riots, and his death in 1781. A number of judiciously 
selected Appendices add considerably to the value of the volumes. 
Amongst these, perhaps, the most noteworthy are the bibliography 
containing a correct account of the books and pamphlets published by 
Dr. Challoner, and Dr. Milner’s funeral oration. Perhaps the chapter 
which will be perused with most interest by the ordinary reader is that 
dealing with the history of the Gordon riots. It is particularly well 
done, and when studied in conjunction with Appendix G, it will help 
to give a good idea of the sufferings inflicted upon the Catholics of 
London during these stormy days. 

Every page of Dr. Burton’s volumes bears witness to his careful 
research, discrimination, and impartiality. He holds no brief for the 
subject of his sketch, or for any other party, though it must be 
admitted that, like all the contemporaries of Dr. Challoner, he finds 
little to blame in his policy and administration. Chapters XVI. and 
XIX. dealing with the disputes between the secular and regular clergy, 
and Chapters XXV. and XXVI. dealing with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from St. Omer, and the transference of the control of the College 
to secular priests, bear ample testimony to the fairness of treatment, 
which is characteristic of the whole work. Dr. Burton has also the 
advantage of being master of an excellent style, simple, easy, and 
enlivened, and, as a result, the attention of the reader is not likely to 
flag. 

JAMES MacCarFrey. 





History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and 
Federal. By Rev. Thomas Hughes. Documents. Vol. I., Parts 
I. and II. (1605-1838), 2 Vols. Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 
21s. net each. 


The two volumes are a supplement to the text of the history of the 
Society of Jesus, already published by Father Hughes. The arrange- 
ment by which the narrative portion is kept separate from the 
documents upon which the narrative is built, though not without 
serious inconveniences, has much to recommend it. In this way the 
continuity of the story is preserved, and confusing deviations from the 
main subject are avoided. 
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The documents contained in these two volumes cover an interesting 
but involved period in the history of the Catholic Church in America, 
They begin with the paper of Father Parsons relative to the advisability 
of the foundation of an English Catholic colony in America (1605), and 
they end with the Anti-Corporation documents (1826). 

Nobody who has taken the trouble of studying any of the ordinary 
handbooks dealing with the ecclesiastical history of America can have 
failed to notice that there are certain very important incidents in that 
history which required elucidation. The quarrel between Lord Leonard 
and the Jesuits in Maryland regarding the administration of ecclesiastical 
property, the suppression of the Society of Jesus in North America, and 
the way in which the decrees of Clement XIV. were obeyed, the objec- 
tions raised by the Jesuit missionaries against the appointment of 
bishop in America, and their refusal to contribute to his support, the 
almost inexplicable manner in which this same body suddenly changed 
its mind and demanded the appointment of a bishop, and the disputes 
between the Archbishops of Baltimore and the Jesuit body, regarding 
the use of the ecclesiastical property, of which the latter claimed 
ownership and administration, are all subjects of essential importance 
for the correct study of American ecclesiastical history, but, curiously 
enough, till the present time, these subjects have not been properly 
investigated, and ugly rumours were left to take the place of substan- 
tiated facts. 

Father Hughes has made an effort to give us the documents bearing 
on the history of the Jesuits during the colonial and federal period, and 
on account of the fact that the Maryland priests, who formed the 
nucleus of the clergy of the United States, were members of the 
Society, such a history involves the discussion of nearly all the 
puzzling problems referred to above. These documents are, many of 
them, of a highly contentious nature, especially those bearing on the 
position of the ex-Jesuit chapter which claimed such extensive rights 
in regard to the government and administration of the Church, the 
appointment of a bishop, the means of support for the bishops and 
clergy, the contentions between the bishops and the Jesuits regarding 
the administration of property, and the exercise of jurisdiction. 

They serve to throw light upon other matters which figure more 
prominently in the later chapters of the ecclesiastical history of the 
United States, such, for instance, as lay trusteeism, the legal position 
of the church, the effects of incorporation, the plans for the organiza- 
tion of Catholic secondary education, and the question of the semi- 
naries and their courses of study. Father Hughes has also thrown 
a new light upon the first bishop of America, Dr. John Carroll, by the 
publication of many of his hitherto unpublished letters, and especially 
by the publication of his correspondence with the Rev. Charles 
Plowden. 

This work of Father Hughes, both in its texts and its documents, is 
absolutely indispensable for anyone who wishes to study at first-hand 
the beginnings of the Church in the United States. 


JAMES MacCarFFReEY. 
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De Annatis Hibernia (1400-1535). By the late Rev. M. A. 
Costello, O.P., with an Introduction by Rev. Ambrose Coleman, 
O.P., and Supplementary Notes by W. H. Grattan-Flood, 
Mus. D. Vol. I. Ulster. Tempest, Dundalk, 1909. 


Annats was the name given to the taxes levied by the Holy See on 
the occasion of appointment to benefices, but in its stricter sense it 
serves to designate such taxes when levied in cases of collations to 
minor benefices, such as canonries, rectorships, and inferior abbeys. 
At a very early period it was usual for the cleric appointed to a benefice 
to receive no revenues for the first year, such revenues being regarded 
as at the disposal of the deceased beneficiary; and at a later period 
the fruits of the first year were placed at the disposal of the bishop, 
or of some of the diocesan officials. After the residence of the Popes 
had been transferred from Rome to Avignon, additional sources of 
revenue were required in order to build the residences required for the 
Curial officials, and to maintain the Papal Court. Clement V. began 
to reserve to himself for a limited period the revenues of all vacant 
benefices, and this policy was continued by John XXII. The latter 
Pope laid down that a tax was to be paid to the Holy See in case of 
every collation made by the Curia, and the amount of this was fixed as 
half the annual revenue. This tax caused grave dissatisfaction in 
many portions of the Church, and was the subject of bitter discussions 
and recriminations at the meeting in Pisa and the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle. 

During the greater part of the 14th century it would seem that the 
tax known as Annats was not enforced in Ireland, and even when later 
it was enforced, the amounts demanded were comparatively trifling. 
A brief comparison of the taxes that should be paid by the bishops in 
England or Germany on their appointments, and those to be paid also 
on the collations to minor benefices, with those demanded in Ireland 
in such circumstances, will serve to show that Ireland at least had not 
much reason to find fault with the methods of Papal taxation. 

Father Costello, O.P. (d. 1906), spent many years in the Papal 
archives collecting the materials bearing upon the levy of the Annats 
in Ireland. It was difficult to find a publisher who would undertake 
the risk of publishing such materials. In ordinary circumstances, the 
Government might have been expected to bear the expenses of giving 
to the world such valuable historical records, but the English Govern- 
ment imposed such conditions as Father Costello could not accept. 


In these circumstances, Mr. Tempest generously undertook the 
publication. 


A beginning was made with the ecclesiastical province of Ulster. 
The volume deals with the payment of the Annats in the Dioceses of 
Armagh, Clogher, Meath, Down, Connor, Clonmacnoise, Ardagh, 
Derry, Kilmore, Raphoe and Dromore during the period 1400-1535. 
From these documents a vast mass of information can be derived, 
directly and indirectly, regarding the organization and condition of the 
Irish Church during an eventful, but comparatively uninteresting, 
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period. Father Coleman has supplied an introduction and notes, and 
Mr. Grattan-Flood has contributed some supplementary notes and 
corrections. Unfortunately, in recording the names of persons and 
places the Roman scribes did not make any attempt to arrive at per- 
fect accuracy, and it was no easy task for the editors to interpret the 
strange spellings. We think, however, that, with local assistance, 
this portion of the work could have been done more fully and more 
accurately. We could have wished, too, that, in the introduction, the 
subject of the organization of the Irish Church had been dealt with, 
especially seeing that the documents contained in the volume throw a 
flood of light upon that hitherto neglected field of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Many of the documents must prove utterly unintelligible to 
the man who imagines that parochial arrangements and appointments 
were then exactly as they are now. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on their work, and we hope 
that, instead of having reason to regret their undertaking, they may 
be encouraged by the success of the present volume to do something 
similar for the other three ecclesiastical provinces. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 








Quellen and Untersuchungen zur Lateinischen Philologie des 
Mittelalters herausgegeben von Ludwig Traube. I. Band, Erster 
Heft, Sedulius Scottus von 8. Hellman. Zweiter Heft, Johannes 
Scottus von E. K. Rand. Munich, Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 


lung. Price, 15 marks. 


To the late lamented Professor Traube, of Munich, we owe the idea 
of the series of works to be published under the title of Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur Lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters. The 
object of the series was the investigation of the history of the classical 
Latin literature in the Middle Ages, as well as the rise and development 
of the new Latin and Christian literature, which followed the 
downfall of the old Roman Empire, and the establishment of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the time of Charlemagne. 

The first portion of the series is the Sedulius Scottus prepared by S. 
Hellman. It contains the text of the Liber de Rectoribus and the 
Collectaneum of Sedulius Scottus. In the introduction, the editor dis- 
cusses many important questions. He points out, and with good 
reason, that the date given by Cardinal Mai for the writing of this work, 
namely, 813, is‘wrong, and that it could not have been written before 
840, and was written most likely between 855 and 859. The subject of 
the work, as the title implies, was a description of the qualifications 
required in a good ruler, and as at that particular period, the question 
of the superiority of Church or State had already taken shape, Sedulius 
was obliged to express his views, though he manages to do so in a way 
that could not give serious offence to either of the contending parties. 

He was an Irishman, educated in Ireland, and, in the course of his 
work, displayed an acquaintance with the classical authors that 
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astonished his contemporaries on the Continent. Dr. Hellman dis- 
cusses the question (pp. 98 and 99) how much exactly of their classical 
scholarship the Irish writers on the Continent owed to their early 
training in Ireland, and how much they acquired during their stay on 
the Continent. He thinks that, from an examination of the works of 
Sedulius he can show that Sedulius came to the Continent with a 
knowledge of the commentary of Pelagius of the Collectaneum of Bede, 
of the works of Priscian, Pubilius Syrus, Lectantius and Paulinus of 
Nola, of Junilius and Panerius Sextus Pythogoricus, of Pseudo-Seneca, 
De Morbis, and of the Proverbia Graecorum. He thinks he can trace, 
furthermore, the fa t that, for a certain number of other authors, the 
Irish on the Continent followed their own manuscripts. to the neglect of 
the Continental manuscripts of the same works, and thus built up a 
family of Irish manuscripts of many important classical works. The 
question here discussed is a very important one, though the data here 
at our disposal makes it impossible to arrive at any definite decision, but 
it is one the settlement of which bears very directly on the state of 
classical scholarship at the time in Ireland. 

The editor differs very much from many of the conclusions advanced 
by Zimmer in his work, Pelagius in Irland, in regard to the sources for 
the reconstruction of the text of the commentary of Pelagius on the 
Epistles. He points out that Zimmer has neglected some very impor- 
tant sources, and has grouped incorrectly those with which he was 
acquainted. He proves his contention by many citations from the 
different sources. The editor also gives new and important informa- 
tion about the manuscripts of the Irish Canons, as well as specimens 
of the peculiarly Irish forms of Latin orthography. 

The second portion of the first volume is by Dr. Rand, and deals 
with the glosses of Johannes Scottus on the Opuscula Sacra of 
Bethius. The introduction is very valuable for the information it 
gives about the author of this work, also an Irish scholar resident on 
the Continent. He points out that John Scottus was a good author, 
perfectly acquainted with the Greek turns of expression employed by 
Bethius, that he had a close acquaintance with classical authors 
sacred and profane, with the Bible, Bethius, Ambrose, Sedulius, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great, Claudian, Augustine, Aristotle (according 
to the translation of Bethius), Virgil, and Cicero. He shows, further- 
more, that John Scottus was a master of the Greek language, that he 
was a theologian deeply attached to the opinions of Augustine on Free 
Will and the effects of Original Sin, but, at the same time, inclined 
to differ with his favourite author whenever he thinks he has good 
reason. He points out that John was most severe in his condemna- 
tion of heresy and heretics, and thought that their views were of little 
weight in comparison with the teaching of the Catholic Church. The 
discussion of the views expressed by this Irish scholar on many of the 
important theological problems raised in the work of Bethius will 
repay careful study. 
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These works are of a highly technical kind, but they are such as 
cannot be passed over by scholars intent upon studying the influence 
of Irish scholars on the Continent, and the part which they played in 
an eventful period for both classical and logical learning. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 





Prayers for the Faithful Departed. By Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, 
M.A., etc. Third and Enlarged Edition. Dublin, 1910. Price 6d. 


We are glad to welcome this third and enlarged edition of Canon 
Moore’s pamphlet on Prayers for the Faithful Departed, the first edition 
of which was published some years ago. The favour with which the 
two previous editions were received by Irish Protestants is a gratifying 
evidence of the return that is being made from the negativism of the 
Reformation in this particular matter back to what was, undeniably, the 
primitive doctrine and practice of Christianity. The only things we 
complain of are, in the first place, the somewhat timid and tentative 
way in which, even at this day, Canon Moore feels it necessary to 
advocate the revival of primitive Christianity and the way in which he 
evades logical doctrinal issues like that of Purgatory—as defined by the 
Council of Trent. But he understands the doctrinal temper of his co- 
religionists better than we could hope to do, and knows best what is 
calculated to appeal to them. We are glad to notice, among other 
merits in his pamphlet, his appeal to the very comprehensive doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints, which is one of the articles in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Any reasonable interpretation of this article implies, as Canon 
Moore rightly contends, the legitimacy of prayers for the dead; but it 
also implies the Tridentine doctrine of Purgatory. Though it does not 
altogether satisfy the conditions of logical completeness required by 
Catholic teaching on this subject, we can recommend Canon Moore's 
pamphlet very sincerely as a very readable and, from his own stand- 
point, a very able defence of what we Catholics have always treated as 
a matter of course. The last words of St. Monica, the mother of St. 
Augustine, printed on the title page of the pamphlet, may be a surprise 
to Protestant readers, but to us they are but the expression of what any 
dying Catholic mother would say to her son who was a priest: ‘‘ This 
only I ask that, wherever you be, you remember me at the altar of the 
Lord.” 


P. J. Toner. 





Present Controversy on Prayer. By F. R. Hitchcock, B.D. 
8.P.C.K. London, 1909. Pages, 160. Price 2s. 


We can recommend this little book to our readers. Although not free 
from faults it embodies a very good and fairly exhaustive treatment of 
the subject indicated by the title, and we think that it is well worthy 
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of being read by every thoughtful Christian. The principal fault we have 
to find is that the whole discussion is conducted on lines that seem to 
us to be too exclusively philosophical and human, and abstract too much 
from definite dogmatic teaching. But in making this remark we advert 
to the possibility that the author purposely wrote in this strain in view, 
presumably, of the very large number of readers he might thus influence 
more effectively. After stating in chapters i.-ii. ‘‘ The Problems ’’ and 
“The Spirit ’’ of Prayer he explains in chapter iii. the philosophical, and 
in chapter iv. the scientific, and in chapter v. the empyrical objections 
against prayer, and answers very well the main difficulties usually 
urged. Then he goes on in chapters vi.-viii. to develop the argument 
for prayer that may be based on the practice of the classical, the pagan 
and the Jewish races. In chapter ix. he treats of ‘‘ Our Lord’s Doctrine 
of Prayer,’’ in chapter x. of ‘“‘ The Manner of Prayer "—it is on this 
chapter chiefly that we ground our complaint regarding doctrinal in- 
definiteness—and, in the remaining four chapters, of serious questions 
bearing on the practice of prayer. 


P. J. Toner. 





The Religion of the Common Man. By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C. 
MacMillan & Co., London, 1909. Pages 187. Price, 3s. 6d. 


This is a good statement from the thoughtful layman’s point of view 
of a number of the more important questions involved in Christian 
apologetics, in the light in which they appeal to the “‘ common man,”’ 
or the man in the street. We may describe the book as a clever and 
effective appeal (so far as it goes) by a competent advocate addressed 
to a jury of “‘ common men ’’—i.e., common Englishmen, who are dis- 
posed to take religious issues seriously; and, as such, we can recom- 
mend it with confidence. There is no pretension to treat the broad 
issue scientificially, but we think scientific theologians and apologists 
would be well advised in reading this lay contribution. From it they 
may gather some information, and many useful hints. 

P. J. Toner. 








Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts. Von Dr. Johannes Baptist 
Sagmiiller, Professor der Theologie an der Universitat, Tiibingen, 
(Herder: Freiburg im Breisgau. 1909. Mk., 12.60.) 


This second edition of a work—a Manual of Catholic Canon Law, as 
its title indicates—from the pen of the eminent Tiibingen professor, will, 
we are sure, meet with the same welcome as the first from all engaged 
in a scientific study of the subject. Though, previous to the publication 
of the first edition, the author’s connection with the University as 
teacher of Canon Law had extended only over five years, he had, for a 
long time before, been in close touch with the subject in a practical 
way, and his public writings for the past ten years had been almost 
exclusively devoted to Canon Law in one or other of its branches. 
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The divisions of the subject are much the same as in other manuals 
of the kind. To the scientific treatment of each section the author has, 
however, prefixed an historical introduction, indicating the gradual 
growth of legislation on the point, and summing up the historical facts, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, that have modified the development of 
the law, and given it the form it has now assumed. In addition, he has 
given, in much greater detail than we are accustomed to in our ordinary 
Latin manuals, a list of the best authorities on every question raised, 
and of the original decrees and other positive enactments on which the 
present legislation is based. 

On nearly every page of the new edition improvements may be noted. 
In many cases they are, of course, comparatively trivial: merely a 
more scientific method of expression, or a fuller reference to the his- 
torical facts or the views of authoritative writers. Occasionally, how- 
ever, they are of greater importance. We might mention, especially, 
the treatment of the new matrimonial legislation and the description 
of the recent reform in the Roman Curia—an important point for 
countries, like our own, now withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
Propaganda and placed under the direct control of the other Roman 
congregations. 

For readers generally in these countries, however, the work has its 
defects, more or less inevitable. It is evidently intended principally to 
meet the wants of Continental, and especially German, students, and, 
therefore, throws little light on the particular regulations that govern 
the various portions of the English-speaking world. In the list of 
writers, synods and councils, there is little to indicate that the author 
ever made a close study of Canon Law as applied in any country out- 
side those with which he is specially connected. Then, too, the 
fact that the work is written in German will place it outside the reach 
of a respectable minority at least. And when, in addition, we mention 
that, owing to the vast range of subjects discussed, the author has been 
compelled, within the limits of the space at his disposal, to leave minor 
issues alone and confine himself merely to the broader principles, it 
will be clear that the work, though of great value to the scientific 
student who has a well-stocked library at his command, will, generally 
speaking, be of little assistance to priests in these countries in their 
solution of the more complicated problem of practical ecclesiastical life. 


M. J. O’DoNNELL. 





Ireland’s Great Future in the Pages of Revelation. By Clara Smith. 
Dublin: Sealy, Bryers and Walker. 


In these practical days of prosaic plodding we meet with few books 
quite so mystical as this. For profound belief in poetic fancies and 
confident explanation of prophetic dreams, it stands, as far as we know, 
unchallenged. 
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The Book of Enoch, according to the writer, is one of the most ancient 
and sacred known to the world. Written by Enoch himself, and a 
genuine survival from the Flood, it stands on at least an equal footing 
with the Bible. From it the ancient prophets drew their knowledge 
of the future, and in its pages deeper matters may be read than even the 
prophets were aware of. Its earlier prophecies have all been fulfilled ; 
so, therefore, will the later. The book states, so the writer says, that 
science, the special characteristic of the ‘* black” or Japhetic mind, is 
destined to accomplish what religion, the gift of the ‘* white’’ or 
Shemitic, merely attempted. The different colours of the rainbow that 
appeared after the Flood symbolise the various stages of human evolu- 
tion. The red rays, typifying the world power, ruled at first. Now we 
have, it appears, reached the violet stage: in proof whereof the various 
characteristics of the age are quoted; modern miracles, old age pen- 
sions, the Irish Revival, high ideals, the Budget, race suicide, tuber- 
culosis, the brotherhood of man, sexaphones, photography, post office 
directories, Halley’s comet, are all mingled in bewildering fashion. The 
great crisis is at hand, and Ireland, so Enoch said, is destined to com- 
bine all that is best in the old and the new, and lead all nations to the 
higher life. 

To the Irish reader this is very gratifying. It is pleasant to think 
that the patriarch of old looked down along the ages and found us 
fighting such a glorious battle at the end. But, unfortunately for the 
book and the theories based upon it, scientific criticism seems to have 
established that it dates no further back than the second century B.c. 
The writer had the whole Old Testament before him. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to predict events that happened centuries before. Whether 
his forecast of later times is as likely to be correct we may well feel 
doubtful; the uncharitable might even suggest that a man who puts his 
statements into the mouth of an antedeluvian patriarch, and passes 
them off as prophecies on an unsuspecting public, exhibits a deplorable 
want of the moral qualities we might naturally look for in a prophet. 
Eastern standards, we know, were different from ours. But, with the 
most liberal tolerance for ancient methods, we may surely be pardoned 
for not attaching overwhelming importance to the “ prophetic ”’ 
utterances of every scribe that followed them. 

And, even if the book were genuine and all its prophecies correct, 
what have they got to do with Ireland? Great things, it appears, 
were to take place ‘‘in the North’’; but then there are so many 
countries in the North. The crisis was to be by the “ Holy 
Mountain,’’ underneath which ‘‘ to the East ran a stream which 
flower towards the South.’”’ There are holy mountains in Ireland, we 
know; but so are there in several other places, and many rivers, too, 
that flow more or less in the direction specified. ‘‘ There are thirteen 
bishops in the Church of Ireland.’’ The author regards the fact as 
providential; it connects them somehow with Christ and His apostles. 
There is no limit evidently to the length of the bridge a vivid imagina- 
tion can construct. 
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But while we do not agree with the main thesis of the book, we do 
not wish to be understood as asserting that it has not its excellent points, 
It is beautifully written: its high ideals on union and progress are 
clothed in a language that gives them an added charm and force. 
Every Irish reader will feel grateful to the writer for her noble ideas of 
Ireland’s destiny, and every Catholic, especially, for her deep reverence 
for Ireland’s faith and her sympathetic references to the ties that bound 
the priest and people in the dark days that are gone. Like the author, 
we are convinced that there is something greater and nobler in store for 
our country than her past history has realized. But, sharing that 
conviction, we can only regret that she has relegated the study of 
history and of national character to a secondary place, and based her 
views so largely on a pseudo-prophetical product of the days of Jewish 
decadence. 

M. J. O’DonneEtt. 





La Philosophie de 8S. S. Laurie. Par Georges Remacle, Professeur & 
l’Athénée royal de Hasselt. Bruxelles: M. Weissenbruch; Henri 
Lamerten, 1909. 


Readers of the “‘ 1.T.Q.’’ need no introduction to the views of Pro- 
fessor Laurie: an able and exhaustive analysis of the Synthetica, his 
best and latest work, appeared in these pages in January, 1907. What 
has been done so well need not be done again. But, as the present 
volume is a summary of Professor Laurie’s philosophy in French from 
the pen of an enthusiastic exponent, I think it fitting to give some 
account of the man and his writings. 

Born in 1829, and dying in 1909, Simon Sommerville Laurie devoted 
his life to the twin causes of Education and Philosophy. Regarding his 
services to Education previous to, and during, his appointment as 
Professor to the Chair of Education at Edinburgh, it suffices to remark 
that, on the occasion of his retirement as Emeritus-Professor in 1903, 
the Senate of the University spoke of his labours in the highest terms. 
His connection with Philosophy is more relevant to this notice. 

As a philosopher, he was a singularly attractive personality. He took 
no part in the fashionable philosophical ventures of his day; while 
certain British and American professors vied with each other in recom- 
mending their philosophical wares to the plain man, setting before him 
apologies for their own studies, and practical tests for their own 
vagaries, Laurie stood apart, gathering in a harvest of patient and 
independent speculation. Philosophy seemed, to these pragmatists and 
humanists, to be on its trial for the crime of bringing into existence too 
many universals; and the jury was common, not special, being made 
up of off-hand and energetic laymen with little sympathy for philosophy 
or for universals. Was it wonderful that some of the defenders of 
philosophy should have fallen back on a plea of mental malthusianism 
—to laymen in philosophy, Emeritus-Professor James of Harvard, 
Professor Dewey of Chicago, Professor Schiller of Oxford suggested : 
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Philosophers have, indeed, worried your intellects with their tough 
absurdities about truth; still, life is impossible without a standard of 
truth or error; why not join with us in accepting utility as a test of 
truth? Utility has made morality easy, has cleared it of many 
troublesome things; it will make truth equally practical and plain. 
Such an appeal from the temple to the market-place, from the specialist 
to the tyro, on the value of the results reached in the deepest and most 
difficult speculations, Laurie refuses to accept. Common-sense is, for 
him, a starting-point, not a final criterion; he insists on the more 
exacting test of systematic and critical reflection on human experience. 
For over forty years of his life, such reflection was his absorbing and 
unremitting occupation: in early life, he published a Philosophy of 
Ethics (1866), and Certain British Theories of Morals (1868), books 
which are but clever compilations: after twenty years came Metaphy- 
sica Nova et Vetusta (1884), and Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason (1886), 
both displaying powerful and original talent, both appearing under the 
suggestive pseudonym of Scotus Novanticus; after an interval of 
another twenty years came the most comprehensive expression of his 
thought, Synthetica: being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological 
(1906). His personal habits of thought had reacted on his method and 
style. The Synthetica is a collection of Meditations: a series of points 
of view in which various aspects of experience are brought forward as 
objects of separate analysis. Not that there is any day-dreaming. 
Laurie sets down such arguments as helped himself ‘‘ to systematise his 
own experience.’ This method of exposition was highly personal; so, 
too, was his style. His vocabulary, a formal and technical one, is 
fashioned by himself. Still, his clear and consistent employment of 
this peculiar terminology makes his books, for those who take the 
trouble of mastering his meanings, a genuine intellectual pleasure. His 
words and phrases are, it must be allowed, absolutely forbidding to the 
dilettante in philosophy. But, then, Laurie did not intend to write 
primers for beginners: he wrote as he thought—for himself and for 
those who, like himself, took a genuine interest in serious speculation 
on the problems of man’s origin and destiny. 

What does man know? What lies within the boundaries of possible 
knowledge for the human mind? This is with Professor Laurie, as 
with everyone nowadays, the first question in philosophy. He answers— 
daily experience gives us a thinking subject with objects thought, which, 
while really distinct from each other, have their being, so far as man’s 
knowledge can witness, only in inalienable conjunction. This world of 
objects of thought was described twenty years ago by physicists as the 
result of the motion of like particles; to-day, is beginning to be 
described as a grouping of many irreducible energies. Laurie accepts 
these conclusions, whether of Atomism or of Energetics, as useful 
fictions, helping us to describe and control a complex world of 
concrete facts which overtasks our comprehension. His own sphere 
is the metaphysical analysis of what must be behind the descriptions 
of natural science. His facts are the facts present in every human 
consciousness, but, as he works on them, new words and new arrange- 
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ments of mental activities appear; at length, from pages full of 
strange terminology and recondite analysis emerge two important 
doctrines—Feeling and Will-Reason. 

Feeling, not the sense of pleasure or of pain, but that lowest form of 
mental experience, that vague, indefinite, diffused state of being 
wherein no awareness of otherness has yet arisen—this Feeling gives us 
an Absolute, which, as Unconditioned Being, is the ground of all sub- 
sequent development and diversity. Further, since Feeling accom- 
panies every stage of human experience, man’s knowledge is never out 
of touch with the ultimately real, is never out of touch with objective 
truth. An invaluable conclusion, certainly, if rightly reached. 

Will-Reason constitutes the specific essence of man. It is that 
activity which gives man self-consciousness ; and because as inherently 
and spontaneously active, it seems to have something in it of will, 
while as purely synthetic, affirming the subject of sense experience as 
one with the object of self-conscious thought, it seems to have some- 
thing in it of reason, its source is labelled, barbarously enough—Will- 
Reason. Will-Reason is, then, a single process of the human mind 
having the double aspects of willing and of reasoning united in an in- 
separable and confessedly inexplicable relation: the will, however, the 
active energy, is primary, reason being but the means through which 
will reaches its self-constituted ends: man thinks in order to do. Will- 
Reason repays Professor Laurie for birth and baptism by helping him 
over difficult stiles. Because it merely reaffirms the nature of the object 
implicit in the highest form of sensation, it preserves in all those higher 
forms of knowledge to which self-consciousness leads, the natural 
dualism found in sense-experience. Because it essentially involves the 
concepts of end, causality and ground, it establishes the objective 
validity of causality in the physical sciences and of teleology in mental 
science. 

Professor Laurie passes next to our knowledge of the Infinite. How 
does man grasp the Infinite? By a type of cognitive activity, called 
rational intuition. This rational intuition reveals to us ‘‘ the One of all 
Actuality ’’—‘‘ we see all in God.’’ Hitherto, man has been gaining 
truth laboriously and discursively, now he grasps a fuller, deeper truth 
by a flash of intuition: hitherto, man has been poring over the parts of 
experience as separate and distinct, now he sees in a glance that all finite 
things are but phases of the Absolute, do but severally imply, and as a 
total, exhaustively (from the standpoint of human knowledge) express 
the Infinite Whole. But if the One be everything, how can the Many 
be real? How can God alone exist, if His creatures also exist? Laurie 
maintains stoutly that men, animals, plants, sticks and stones cannot 
be set aside as mere illusions: but also firmly, that the One is All. 
Finite things, he argues, are composed of two opposite factors, a posi- 
tive principle or a perfection, a negative principle or a limit to that per- 
fection—in Professor Laurie’s terminology, an individual is a union of 
affirmation and negation: both principles are essential. Both, too, 
have come from the Absolute, but in different ways: the positive prin- 
ciple of anything finite is the Absolute; the negative principle is the 
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result of the presence of the Absolute in that specific character and 
content which makes up any individual object. Accordingly, the world 
of finite individuals is the externalisation of God. Not that finite 
things, nor the sum of them is the Absolute, nor that they are emana- 
tions of the Absolute: not the first, because the negative principle pre- 
sent in the finites and in the sum of them is not found in the Absolute ; 
not the second, because the positive principle in the finites is the 
Absolute—and, therefore, the Absolute is immanent in them. 

This negative principle of individuation leads to other problems: as 
an irrational factor opposing the Absolute, it brings into the world 
casuality, contingency and disorder. Thus Professor Laurie has to face 
the problems of Evil and of Immortality: before the one, he falters— 
Immortality is probable, highly probable, not coercively demonstrable ; 
before the other he capitulates—God is a spirit, but a spirit in difficulty. 

Such being the convictions of Professor Laurie, it is not difficult to 
guess which of our Catholic Scotuses was his patron. An Absolute 
developing itself dialectically into a world of finite individuals—Is not 
this, in spite of obvious differences, suggestive of Eriugena’s God with 
His fatalistic expansion into contingent theophanies? True, Professor 
Laurie’s primacy of the will, as also his hesitancy on immortality re- 
mind us of the other Scotus. But in the light of their ultimate differ- 
ences, these coincidences are seen to be superficial: Scotus of Dunensis 
would have examined Will-Reason, Rational Intuition, the All-One, 
and the One-All, far more critically than did this Scotus of Novantae. 

Notwithstanding its inadmissible conclusions, I recommend Pro- 
fessor Hasselt’s volume to advanced students: as a document telling 
of the strength (and weakness) of one of those forces that are doing 
battle to-day with Scholastic Philosophy, it is worth a place on their 
library shelves. The more exact and precise their knowledge of oppos- 
ing systems, the less imperfect and the less inferior will be their defence 
of truth. 


JoHN O’NEILL. 





Dom Guéranger Abbé de Solesmes par un Moine Bénédictin de la 
Congregation de France. Tome Deuxiéme. Deuxiéme édition. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit and Cie. 1910. 459 pp. Fr. 8. 


The biography of Dom Guéranger, of which we noticed the first 
volume in the last number of this Review, has been brought to com- 
pletion without delay by the appearance of the second volume, which 
seems to have been published in two editions at once. The biographer 
shows Dom Guéranger when he was busiest and when he was com- 
pleting his life work. He shows him taking part in all the important 
events that touched Catholic France during the years 1849-1874, Pro- 
vincial Councils, the fresh resistance to Gallicanism, the establishment 
of a uniform Liturgy, the foundation of monasteries, the protests 
against naturalism in history, the exciting controversies over the 
“ Univers ’’ and the ‘‘ Monde,’’ the definition of the Immaculate Con- 
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ception, the Vatican Council, the proclamation of the infallibility of 
the Pope, the defeat of the Liberal Party amongst the Catholics, ete. 
Thus the book not only forms a biography of a great man, but is also a 
valuable contribution towards the history of the Church in France. 
The present volume is, like its predecessor, adorned with a portrait of 
Dom Guéranger, this second being after a drawing by Gaillard of the 
year 1875. We regret that there is no alphabetical index. 


H. BEWERUNGE. 





History of Church Music. By Rev. Dr. Karl Wienmann.  Trans- 
lated from the German. Ratishon, Fr. Pustet, 1910. viii + 216 pp. 
In paper cover, M. 1.50; in cloth, M. 2.10. 


Tt cught to be a sufficient recommendation for this little book to 
point out that it is the only book of its kind, and that its plan has been 
carried out with great success. Now that the interest in Church music 
is growing widely, a knowledge of its history will be appreciated. Such 
knowledge, however, had, until recently, to be gathered from general 
text books on the history of music, and, indeed, most of those in 
compendious form paid but scant attention to this particular branch. 
There are a couple of books in German dealing with the subject 
specifically, which the author of the present book mentions in his 
preface. The only book of the kind in English we know is Dickinson’s 
** Music in the History of the Western Church.’’ Compared with that, 
the present book is shorter, richer in exact information, and more 
up-to-date. Moreover, while Dickinson devotes a considerable amount 
of his space to music in the Protestant Churches, Wienmann confines 
himself practically to Catholic Church music. 

The first subject dealt with is, naturally, Plaint Chant. This portion 
has been contributed by Professor Wagner, of Freiburg University, 
who accomplishes his task admirably. A second part deals with the 
German Hymn, inquiring, in particular, into the question of Luther’s 
claim as a hymn writer. Then the history of Medieval Polyphony is 
taken up, and, after a short survey of the earlier attempts at singing 
in parts, the different schools of Polyphony, the Netherland, Roman, 
Neapolitan, Venetian, German, and English, are considered in turn. 
The restoration of Church Music during the last century, especially the 
so-called Cecilian movement, is next considered, the efforts made in 
England, Ireland, and America receiving short notices. The last 
division deals with instrumental music, its rise and gradual secularisa- 
tion, the value of the music written for the Church by the great Masters, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and their successors, and finally the 
history of Organ music, with special reference to Bach and Handel, 
and the revival of Catholic Organ music in our days. A bibliography 
and an alphabetical index are valuable additions. The translation into 
English is satisfactory, and the publisher has done his part very well. 


H. BEWERUNGE. 














Rotes. 


Under the heading, Flotsam and Jetsam, we read in The Month, 
March, 1910: ‘‘ Amongst the most remarkable verbal amenities of the 
late General Election may be classed the following assertion made by 
Lord Clonmell, an Irish Protestant nobleman, in regard to Lord 
Denbigh, an English Catholic one—‘I am well aware that Lord 
Denbigh’s faith permits him, under certain circumstances, to indulge 
in terminological inexactitudes in the interests of his religion.’ Lord 
Denbigh promptly characterised the statement as a gross libel on the 
Catholic religion, and then this enlightened Irish nobleman wrote to 
the Rugby Advertiser, of February 8, to the following effect—‘ The 
religion to which I referred was something which, in my opinion, is 
quite different from the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church or her 
Catechisms—it is the teaching of the Jesuits, to which Order, I have 
always understood, Lord Denbigh belongs.’ . . . ‘ Allow me to 
again emphasize the fact that I have no animosity against simple 
Roman Catholics, but I certainly have the strongest against the Jesuits. 
This plague-spot, driven from every country of Europe, leaving behind 
it everywhere a track of infamy, we now in England welcome to our 
bosoms.”’’ We doubt whether ‘‘ simple Roman Catholics ’’ will be 
duly grateful to Lord Clonmell for sparing them his animosity, when 
they hear of the delicate language in which he rages against one of the 
greatest Religious Orders of their Church. Like Lord Mayo’s attack 
upon Maynooth, the incident is not calculated to set our Irish Pro- 
testant nobleman in a too favourable light. 


Bishop Welldon, Protestant Dean of Manchester, says:—‘* What 
do I find among the operatives whom I know so well? They are in- 
creasingly hostile to the hereditary privilege. Why? Because great 
names which have been honoured in English history have been dragged 
into the mire and the dust of the divorce courts. The operatives— 
and I know them well—will not stand such men as legislators ”’ 
(‘Church Times,” March 4, p. 283). We like to hear Protestant 
divines condemning the divorce courts. The Catholic position is well 
known; and it is a relief to find some Protestant protests tending 
towards Catholic teaching. Even though the privileges of the House of 
Lords are brought into the discussion, it is time that people should 
realise the dangers of extending divorce facilities. 


Bishop Welldon, who knows the operatives so well, can see, in their 
attitude towards the House of Lords, a condemnation of the degrada- 
tion of the Divorce Court. We note his testimony that the working 
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classes do not favour the mire and the dust of the Divorce Court; and 
we wonder at the present agitation in England for the extension of 
facilities for divorce among the poor. Can it be that the distinguished 
witnesses who gave their evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Divorce, and who favoured the extension of divorce facilities, are 
forcing on unwilling recipients the degrading luxuries that have hereto. 
fore been the exclusive privilege of the rich? 


Sir John Bigham, in his evidence, suggested a line of thought which 
the Commission would do well to follow up. In Ireland we have no 
divorce courts; we have no civil divorce a vinculo. Are we thereby 
less happy? Are we thereby less moral? Is our standard of morality 
too high for our English neighbours? The recognised sanctity of the 
marriage tie has helped to make Ireland virtuous. It would hardly 
make England less virtuous than it is. 


We hope that at least one good result will follow from the labours of 
the Commission. Priests, whose ministrations bring them into close 
contact with the spiritual world, know that the detailed publication of 
divorce proceedings brings ruin to many souls. Though this publication 
acts at times as a deterrent, it more frequently appeals to the prurient 
tendencies of the weak. We hope that the evidence given before the 
Commission about the immorality of this publication will produce 
conviction in the minds of the Commissioners and of our legislators. 


Another matter which needs improvement is the present state of the 
law in regard to breach of promise of marriage. Some of the witnesses 
rightly considered the laxity of the law on this matter to be a serious 
cause of the frequency of divorce proceedings. If fear of an action for 
breach of promise drives people into marriage, the natural result is 
unhappiness in married life with all its consequences. The Catholic 
Church has shown its wisdom, when it demanded certain formalities 
for the validity of betrothals; and secular authorities would not be far 
wrong if they brought the civil law into harmony with ecclesiastical 
legislation on this point. At present a lady can obtain damages for 
breach of promise of marriage when there is no promise binding in con- 
science, and the damages that are allowed are often exorbitant even 
in cases when a binding promise does exist. A remedy against this 
state of affairs is urgently needed. 


A recent decision of the King’s Bench on old age pensions is 
of more than passing importance from the theological as well as from 
the legal standpoint. The Local Pension Committee of the County of 
Wexford refused to continue the payment of an old age pension when 
it was discovered that the applicant had not attained the statutory 
age of seventy. Previously the pension had been paid under the 
belief that the statutory age had been reached. It was admitted that 
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the applicant had acted bond fide in applying for the pension, so no 
question of fraud arose. The King’s Bench held that the Local Com- 
mittee acted within its right in refusing to continue the payment. In 
giving judgment, the Lord Chief Justice clearly stated the grounds of 
the decision of the court. ‘‘ It was a condition precedent to the jurisdic- 
tion to award an old age pension that the applicant for the pension 
should have attained the age of 70 years; if the applicant had not 
attained that age, the Local Pension Committee had no authority what- 
ever to grant the pension. . . . . . The original order which 
awarded the pension was bad, and the pensions’ authorities were clearly 
justified in stopping the payment of the pension. They were fully 
justified in saying ‘ that the original allowance of it was 
not justified. . . . . Indeed, the second order, which it was quite 
competent for the Pension Committee to make, was, in fact, a declara- 
tion of nullity of the first order. . . . . He dealt with the case 
wholly independent of fraud, because none was imputed, and in the 
ease of fraud, different considerations applied.”’ 


The theological importance of this considered decision arises from 
the fact that it declares the original award of the pension to have been 
null and void, so that the recipient was a bond fide possessor of property 
to which there was no claim. It follows, at once, that the recipient 
must be regarded as a “‘ bond fide possessor rei aliene,’’ and must be 
theologically treated as such. Hence, if such a person has been 


_ enriched, there is an obligation of restitution. Whatever doubt might 


have previously existed on this point has now been removed. 


Mr. J. D. Newton contributes an article to the March number of 
Theologie und Glaube, a Catholic review published in Padeborn, on the 
position of English Catholics in regard to the primary schools in Eng- 
land. He seems to think that if the House of Lords were to be beaten 
in the constitutional conflict that has arisen, there would be little hope 
for the safety of the English Catholic schools. If the future of the 
Catholic schools were thus bound up with the existence of the House 
of Lords, their position would, indeed, be a precarious one, but, for- 
tunately, not everybody takes the same view of the point as Mr. 
Newton. He points out, too, that the Prime Minister pledged himself 
before the elections, that he would bring all primary schools, including 
the Catholic schools, under complete public control. No doubt, the 
work of interpreting the promises of the Prime Minister would require 
the services of a trained exegetist, but, if we recollect rightly, Mr. 
Asquith and some of the other members of the Cabinet held out hopes 
of special provisions for the Catholic schools. 


The writer goes on to state that there exist two parties amongst the 
Catholics in England, one party which places Home Rule before the 
schools and which follows the leadership of Mr. Redmond; another 
which places the safety of the schools in the forefront of their pro- 
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gramme and follows the leadership of the Archbishop and Bishops. 
That there were and are misunderstandings between the different see- 
tions of the Catholics in England we quite believe, but that Mr, 
Redmond leads one party against the Archbishop and Bishops is absolu- 
tely incorrect. Mr. Redmond has had a difficult card to play in 
connection with the English school question especially in view of the 
attitude of the English Tory Catholics, but Mr. Redmond has always 
acted in consultation with the competent ecclesiastical authorities in 
England. This is evident from the letter of thanks addressed to him by 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Nor is it right to insinuate that the 
Archbishop and Bishops of England issued an address to their flocks 
to vote Tory, as opposed to Mr. Redmond’s address in favour of the 
Liberals. This is precisely what many of the Tory Catholics were 
anxious that the ecclesiastical authorities should do, but the ecclesias- 
tical authorities were too prudent not to recognise that an alliance with 
any political party is a dangerous experiment for the Church. They 
drew up a series of questions which were to be put to the different 
candidates and they ordered that the replies should be read in the 
churches, and the people should be exhorted to vote according to their 
conscientious convictions. 


Such articles as this one of Mr. Newton addressed to a prominent 
foreign journal are calculated to stir up strife and contention and to 
arouse passions that might not be quelled easily. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the editors were not misinformed about the true state of 


affairs, for we notice that they append to the article a long quotation 
from the Kélnische Volkszeitung, in which the true position of the Irish 
Party is correctly given. From the way in which the note is given, 
we conclude that it is the work not of the author of the article but of 
the responsible editors of the review. 


Though it seemed at one time during these last few months that 
France was about to see the formation of a Catholic political party 
which would submit a definite programme to the country at the elec- 
tions in May, it is now extremely doubtful if the elections do not find 
the Catholics more disunited and disorganised than before. One sec- 
tion opposes the formation of a distinctly Catholic Party on the ground 
that the people would consider such a party Royalist no matter how 
loudly it professed its allegiance to the Republic, and furthermore, that 
the body of French Catholics dislike the idea of the clergy taking 
& prominent part in political struggles. The opponents of a Catholic 
Party say that the same object could be secured better by urging the 
union of Catholics belonging to the different political groups on all 
purely religious questions. Many sound arguments might be advanced 
in favour of either policy, but the unfortunate part of the affair is that 
while the Catholics are discussing the niceties of their programme the 
elections are rapidly approaching, and their opponents are organising 
thoroughly their forces. 
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Apart from the circumstances of France, the policy of forming « dis- 
tinctly Catholic political party is one that requires careful study. 
Under normal conditions it might be conceded that it would be exceed- 
ingly imprudent to attempt any such organisation. It would be better 
for Catholics to attach themselves to the existing political parties, so 
that a victory for any side at the polls could not be hailed as a victory 
over the forces of the Church. Besides, the formation of a Catholic 
party necessarily begets an anti-Catholic party. It practically forces 
all those who cannot see eye to eye with the Catholic political party 
on all points of its programme to join the opposite camp, and thus 
many people who, from the religious point of view, might be considered 
perfectly orthodox are converted into dangerous opponents of the 
Church. Besides, it is extremely unfortunate that the fortunes of the 
Church in any particular country should be dependent upon the results 
of popular elections. 


It is evident from some recent publications that the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Belgium are alarmed at the spread of Neo-Malthusianism, 
especially in the large industrial centres of Belgium. The Archbishop 
of Mechlin, Cardinal Mercier, in his pastoral of 1909, Les devoirs de la 
vie conjugale, showed the dangers of such principles and their entire 
opposition to the Christian ideal of the sacrament of Matrimony, while 
the instructions issued by all the bishops to their priests a short time 
later, Instructiones contra vitium onanismi, give some idea of the prac- 
tical difficulties with which the clergy are called upon to deal. Father 
Vermeersch, in a conference of the Scientific Society of Brussels, dealt 
with the same question in his paper, La peur de l’enfant dans les classes 
dirigeantes, while a distinguished Catholic doctor of the Medical 
Faculty of Lille dealt with the depopulation question from the medical 
point of view in a lecture entitled, De la dépopulation par V’infécondité 
voulue. 


The death of the noted American historian, Henry Charles Lea, of 
Philadelphia, reminds us that the Wagner firm of New York have pub- 
lished an English translation of the criticisms published by Baumgarten 
in the Theologische Revue on the writings of Lea. The little volume 
contains about 200 pages, and costs 4s. net. It is by no means per- 
fect, but such as it is it helps to give some indication of the value of 
many of the unwarranted stateménts made by Lea in his Histories of 
the Inquisition, of Sacerdotal Celibacy, of Auricular Confession and 
Indulgences, and of the Inquisition in Spain. 


The attacks which are now being made in France against the French 
bishops on account of their pastoral on the primary schools is an indica- 
tion of the liberty given to the Church in that country even after the 
Separation. The bishops, having examined carefully the lists of books 
used in the schools, and having received well authenticated information 
regarding the mode in which neutrality in religious matters was being 
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observed by a great body of the teachers, issued a pastoral warning 
parents of the dangers to which their children were exposed in the 
schools and calling upon them to take effective measures to put an 
end to the evil. The teachers’ association felt aggrieved by the frank 
and independent tone of the pastoral, and cited some of the bishops to 
appear in the Courts to defend their action. Cardinal Lugon defended 
the case against himself, but the courts decided against him and con. 
demned him to pay a substantial fine. 


Strange to say, a question of a similar kind has just arisen across 
the French borders in the old French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The teachers were convoked to meet in order to discuss the affiliation 
of their association with the general league of German teachers, a body 
of very liberal tendencies and especially hostile to the Catholic Church, 
The bishops felt it necessary to address a circular to the individual 
teachers on the eve of the meeting, to the contents of which they 
politely requested them to give their serious attention. The State 
Secretary for the provinces, himself a Catholic, and brother of one of 
the bishops concerned, objected to this action of the bishops in the 
official Press and declared that the bishops were not empowered to 
take such action, that at most they might have been permitted to send 
the circular to the Government for transmission to the teachers. The 
bishops concerned refused to accept such a view, and published a firm 
rejoinder to the letter of the State Secretary, and the bishops are sup- 
ported by their chapters and clergy. 


The firm of Letouzey et Ané, already well known for their publica- 
tions of Catholic encyclopedias and dictionaries of different kinds, have 
added to their catalogue the Dictionnaire d’ Histoire et de Géographie 
Ecclésiastiques. It is published under the editorship of ‘Mgr. 
Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris, and of M. M. 
Albert Vogt and Urbain Rouzi¢és. The dictionary will appear in 
fasciculi of 160 pages, and the price of each is 5 francs net. It is 
evident, from the list of collaborators published in the first number, 
that the editors have spared no pains to secure the services of com- 
petent scholars in different parts of the world. The dictionary will 
deal with the biographies of all the notable personages in ecclesiastical 
history, with the history of dioceses, abbeys, priories, sanctuaries, etc., 
and with the history of the prominent ecclesiastical institutions. In 
all cases the sources of information are cited either in the body of the 
article or are appended at the end. If the remaining volumes are in 
keeping with the one which has already appeared, the editors will have 
done a monumental work on behalf of Catholic science. 


Unfortunately, in the Western Church not much attention has been 
paid in recent times to the development of theological science amongst 
the Easterns. The fact, however, that some of the Religious Con- 
gregations have been entrusted with the education of students for 
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missions in the territories in which the Orthodox Church holds sway, 
has obliged some of their members to give a closer attention to this 
subject. The Augustinians of the Assumption, who have charge of 
several missions in the East, have undertaken the publication of a 
series of books under the title of Etudes de Théologie Orientale. The 
first work of this series has just been published by M. Jugie, Histoire 
du Canon de |’Ancien Testament dans |’Eglise grecque et 1|’Eglise 
Russe. (Paris, Beauchesne, 1909, F.I. 50). He gives the history of 
the Canon of the Old Testament from the Council of Trullo (692) till 
the present day. According to the author, nearly all the theologians 
and canonists of the Greek Church accepted the deutero-canonical 
books till the sixteenth century, and defended them warmly against 
the attacks of the Reformers. In the eighteenth century, however, 
thanks to the efforts of Prokopovitch, a man imbued with thoroughly 
Protestant ideas, doubts began to be entertained about the canonicity 
of the deutero-canonical books. Several of the leading theologians con- 
tinued to mantain the old doctrine, and at the present time in the 
Greek Church the question is an open one, while the Russian Church 
rejects the deutero-canonical books. 


On Thursday, December 16th, 1909, the Rector of the Catholic 
University of Washington was solemnly invested with the dignity of 
Domestic Prelate to the Pope. We offer our congratulations to Mon- 
signor Shahan and to the University, which is honoured by the dignity 
conferred on its Rector. The occasion affords another proof of the 
interest taken by the Holy Father in the welfare and progress of an 


institution so vital to the advancement of intellectual Catholicism in 
America. 


The fact that the treatise De Virtutibus in Genere, De Virtutibus 
Theologicis, by Father Christian Pesch, S.J., has already reached a 
third edition, is abundant evidence that it has met a theological want. 
The present edition is merely a reprint of the second, no change of any 
importance having been introduced. The publishers are the eminent 
firm of Herder, and the price is, in paper, 6m. 75. in cloth, 8m. 75. 


We have been favoured with a copy of ‘* Cardinal Mercier’s Confer- 
ences,’’ a translation from the French by J. M. O’Kavanagh. As might 
be expected, the lectures are solid and practical, and exhibit in parts 
considerable literary charm and grace. Though written originally for 
the Cardinal’s Seminarists in Mechlin, they furnish profitable and 
edifying reading for Catholics in every walk of life. The translation 
has been elegantly done, and is in every way worthy of the original. 
The publishers are R. and T. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, London, 
and the price is 5s. net. 
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In La Résurrection de Jésus, by the Abbé E. Mangenot, just come 
to hand (Beauchesne and Co., Paris, 1910, pp. XII + 404, price, 8 fr. 
50), the author has brought together in a handy volume, and retouched, 
the eight articles on Our Lord’s resurrection, which appeared during 
the past two years in fhe Revue Pratique d’Apologétique. He has 
added also in an improved form the two articles on Christ’s burial, 
which appeared in the same Review in 1907. 


The work is more critical than exegetical, devoting itself chiefly to 
the assaults of literary and historical criticism that have been made 
in recent years upon the Resurrection. St. Paul’s teaching in i. Cor. 
xv. is examined first, and it is shown that his evidence alone is enough 
to establish the historical truth of this fundamental dogma of the 
Christian faith. Next the Gospel accounts are discussed, and Abbé 
Mangenot proves that the empty tomb, and the appearances of Our 
Lord in His risen body, are incapable of being explained away. The 
Jerusalem and the Galilean traditions of the appearances, so far from 
excluding, only serve to supplement and complete, each other. Two 
appendices, hitherto unpublished, are added; the first establishing, in 
view of the recent denial by Reinach, the reality of Christ’s crucifixion 
under Pontius Pilate; the second discussing the fact, circum- 
stances and nature of the Ascension. On the whole, the work has 
much apologetic value, and we can honestly recommend it. 


We have received from the Clarendon Press, Oxford, an English 
translation of Aristotle’s De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus (2s.). This 
is one of a series of translations of the Corpus Aristotelicum which is 
being issued under the editorship of two Aristotelian scholars—Mr. J. 
A. Smith, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, and Mr. W. D. Ross, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College. Such editorship is a guarantee of text and of 
translation, and we recommend our philosophical students to avail 
themselves of such valuable aids in their Aristotelian studies. This 
present volume is a collection of mirabilia gathered from every source: 
though undoubtedly not written by Aristotle, it has been long associ- 
ated with his name, and is certainly of Peripatetic origin. Being a 
volume of natural history rather than a treatise on philosophical topics, 
its main interest for the student of philosophy is to act as a perpetual 
reminder of the close relations between natural science and Aristotel- 
ianism. 


In the current number of Eriu the Journal of the School of Irish 
learning, there are many articles of great value for students interested 
in early Irish literature. We notice that Mr. Anscombe calls attention 
to the meaning that should be attached to the word diaconus in the 
phrase used in Prosper’s Chronicon in reference to Palladius, 
**ad actionem Palladii diaconi Papa Celestinus Germanum Antissio- 
dorensem episcopum vice sua mittit.’’ Prof. Zimmer argued from 
this that Palladius was a mere deacon occupying an inferior position in 
Rome, and that, therefore, it would not be strange if a foreigner like 
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Patrick held such an appointment. In the context Professor Zimmer 
was arguing that Patrick and Palladius were but different names for 
the same person. Mr. Anscombe points out and supports his conten- 
tion by indisputable references that a deacon of the Roman Church at 
this period was a very important personage, and that, consequently, it 
was extremely unlikely that any uneducated foreigner like Patrick could 
have held such a position. The whole question treated by Mr. 
Anscombe is fully discussed in Hinschius Kirchenrecht. 


The Ivernian Society was founded in Cork (1908) for the study and 
encouragement of the literature, history, language, music, art and 
archeology of Ireland. It publishes a quarterly magazine, The 
Journal of the Ivernian Society, the annual subscription to which is five 
shillings. The current number published in January contains some 
good articles, notably that by Rev. P. S. Dinneen, entitled ‘‘The World- 
wide Empire of the Irish Race.’’ The article by Dr. Lee, ‘‘ Notable 
Celtic Monuments Illustrated ’’ gives a good popular account of the 
different types of Celtic monuments during the Pre-Christian and 
Christian periods. 


We have been favoured by Messrs. Longmans with a new and 
enlarged edition (paper, 1s.) of ‘‘ The Invocation of Saints,’’ by Dar- 
well Stone, M.A. The original edition appeared as a reprint from The 
Church Quarterly Review of January, 1899. The pamphlet is written 
from the Anglican High-Church standpoint, and the fact that it has 
gone through more than one edition after having appeared in a widely- 
read Anglican review is the best proof of its popularity with English 
Churchmen. We think our own Catholic readers would derive con- 
siderable benefit from reading it. 


The Doctrine of Modernism and its Refutation, by J. Godrycz, D.D., 
Ph. D., Utr. Jur. D. (McVey, Philadelphia, 1908), contains a useful 
statement and much sound criticism of the systematized Modernism 
ecndemned in the Encyclical Pascendi. We regret that our notice of 
it has been delayed—through an oversight—but we consider it worthy 
of a place in any library that aims at being at all complete in respect to 


the really valuable literature which the condemnation of Modernism 
has produced. 


The Mistaken Master not Mistaken is the title of a little pamphlet 
(pp. 27), by Rev. M. J. Murphy, 8.T.B., O.S.A., which is well worth 
reading, and which deals with the important subject of Christ’s real 
divinity and infallibility. What provoked the pamphlet was an article 
by Mr. Harold Bolce in the Cosmopolitan, according to which it 
appears to be a very common thing for Professors in the Universities 
of America to attribute mistakes to Christ. Father Murphy deals 
trenchantly with this charge. 
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In a previous number of the QuartTerty, January, 1909, we 
noticed the work of Prof. Rauschen, of Bonn, on the Eucharist and 
Penance in the early centuries, and now we have received a French 
translation of the same (with occasional notes appended by translator). 
To those of our readers who are not familiar with German we can 
recommend this translation. Whether or not one agrees with every- 
thing stated or inferred, no scholar can afford to overlook this book. 


Rev. G. O'Neill, S.J., has published a very readable book on the life 
of *‘ Blessed Mary of the Angels.’’ A life of the holy nun who 
belonged to the Order of Discalced Carmelites (1661-1717) cannot fail to 
edify, and this is especially true of so faithful a biography as that which 
Father O'Neill presents to his readers. The author had special facilities 
for his work. In possession of a life written by Fr. Elias of St. 
Teresa, who had been personally acquainted with Blessed Mary of the 
Angels, Father O'Neill was able to utilise records that were practically 
contemporary. The result is a book well worthy of study. We notice 
that, at page 108, Father O’Neill discusses the nature of the visions of 
heavenly personages which are at times accorded to saintly souls. The 
discussion arises in connection with the vision of St. Teresa, with 
which the Blessed was favoured. According to the narrative of the 
Blessed, ‘* the hand fof the saint] was so resplendent that it was diffi- 
cult to look upon it, and had so delightful an odour that I know not to 
what to compare it.”’ ‘‘ This vision,” adds the author, ‘‘ goes far to 
confirm the view commonly held by theologians as to the purely 
imaginary and not real character of visions of heavenly personages, 
including the Saviour Himself, vouchsafed to holy souls. When such 
@ vision is granted, the divine power (according to this opinion) does 
not present an actual person or object to the faculties of the percipient, 
but simply makes an impression on the faculties themselves. The 
vision is then ‘real’ and ‘ objective,’ insomuch as it is a real and 
direct effect of divine intervention; but ‘imaginary ’ and ‘ subjective,” 
insomuch as there is no created object corresponding to it and acting on 
the faculties.” We recommend this life of Blessed Mary of the 
Angels to our readers. The publishers are Messrs. Washbourne, Lon- 
don, and the price is 2s. 6d. 


** Humanity, its Destiny, and the Means to Attain it,’’ is a transla- 
tion by Father Brossart of six discourses of the brilliant Dominican, 
Father Denifle. The name of the learned preacher is sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the matter contained in these sermons, 
which were delivered in the Cathedral of Gratz in Austria in the year 
1872. ‘‘ The Natural Relation of Man to God ’”’; ‘‘ Christ Jesus and 
the Supernatural Order of the World’’; ‘‘ The Supernatural in the 
Catholic Church ’’ (two discourses); ‘‘ The Supernatural Life of the 
Members of the Church ’’; and “‘ The Perfection of Humanity through 
the Catholic Church,”’ are the subjects of these sermons. To preachers 
desirous of giving dogmatic instructions on the end of man, the book 
is of great utility. Messrs. Pustet, New York, are the publishers. The 
price is $1 25c. net. 
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Tue Intsh EcciesiasticaL Recorp. January, 1910.—J. Mac- 
Caffrey, D.Ph., ‘ The Catholic Church in 1909.’ P. Coffey, D.Ph., 
‘The New Knowledge and its Limitations.’ C. Murphy, M.A., 
D.Ph., ‘ Old Criticism and New Pragmatism.’ The Editor, * May- 
nooth in the British Parliament, Il.’ W. McDonald, D.D., ‘ Dr. 
Coffey on the Qualities, Energies, and Specific Differences of Matter.’ 
February.—P. Morrisroe, D.D., ‘ Rights and Privileges of Inferior 
Prelates.’ The Editor, ‘ Maynooth in the British Parliament, III.’ 
Sir Henry Bellingham, ‘ Parliamentary Ecclesiastical Legislation.’ 
P. Coffey, D.Ph., ‘ The Philosophy of Energy.’ RB. Barry O’Brien, 
‘ Nationality and Religion.’ J.P. Clenaghan, B.A., ‘ Catholic Ideals 
in Education.’ March.—P. Boyle, C.M., ‘The Irish Pastoral 
College at Antwerp.’ J. P. Conry, ‘ Peter, Prince of the Apostles.’ 
W. H. Grattan Flood, ‘ John Walker—A Forgotten Maynooth Pro- 
fessor.” W. McDonald, D.D., ‘ The Philosophy of Energy.’ Notes 


and Queries :—Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices 
of Books. 


Tux Monto. January, 1910.—Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Christian 
Science, J. Mrs. Eddy.’ ©. S&S. G., ‘ Social Progress in 1909.’ J. 8. 
Sheppard, ‘ Ecclesiastical Surnames.’ Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ Blessed 
Edmund Campion’s Challenge.’ ‘* Reviews.’ ‘Short Notices.’ 
February, 1910.—Rev. Sydney F. Smyth, ‘ The Divinity of Christ, I. 
Ymal Oswin, ‘ Two Great Modern Frenchmen.’ [Ferdinan Marron, 
the famous worker in iron, and Victor Prouvé, the sculptor and 
painter ] Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Christian Science, IJ. Mrs. Eddyism,’ 
Edith Gilbertson, ‘In Siena.’ F. W. Grey, ‘ Race and Religion in 
Canada.” Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Neither God nor Master.’ ‘ Reviews.’ 
‘Short Notices." March, 1910.—Rev. Sydney F. Smith, ‘ The 
Divinity of Christ, II.’ Rev. H. S. Squirrell, ‘ Some Old Churches 
in North Wales.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Christian Science, III. 
Christian Science Fruitage.’ Hon. R. Erskine, ‘ The Scottish Gaels 
and the Reformation. William Keane, ‘ Pragmatism, Scholasticism, 
and Truth.” Reviews,’ ‘ Short Notices.’ 


Tne Catuotic University BuLietix. January, 1910.—E. T. 
Shanahan, ‘The Further Disappearance of Reality in Modern 
Philosophy.” ©. L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., ‘ Memoir of Father Tabb.’ 
Cc. J. Callan, O.P., ‘ The Immortality of the Soul.’ * Notes on 
Education.’ Book Reviews. University Chronicle. 


Tue Catuotic Wortp. January, 1910.— H. Hull, ‘A Catholic 
Principle and the Criticism of Socialism.’ C. Phillips, ‘ The Year’s 
Catholic Poetry.’ F. P. McLoughlin, ‘A Visit to Mexico.’ W. 
Wilberforce, ‘ Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Life of St. Ignatius.””’ T. F. 
Meehan, ‘One Hundred Fruitful Years.’ February.—A. Meynell, 
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‘Father Tabb” J. J. Walsh, M.D., ‘ Religion and Health.’ M. 
L. Storer, ‘ The War against Religion in France.’ Dom Bede Camm, 
* Stonor Park and its Martyrs.’ A. J. Shipman, ‘ Recent Impres- 
sions of Spain.’ March.—W. Turner, Ph.D., ‘ The Celtic Element 
in Philosophy.’ W. Elliott, C.S.P., ‘ Mother Mary Veronica of the 
Poor Clares." G. M. Searle, C.S.P., ‘The Supreme Problem.’ EK. 
Brégy, ‘ Coventry Patmore.” T. F. Meehan, ‘ The First American 
Cardinal.’ 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. (A Quarterly Review.) 
Jan., 1910.—William H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., ‘ The Religious 
Functions of Public Worship.’ [The aim is to attain to the experi- 
ence of a present God.] ‘The Ultimate Test of Religious Truth: is 
it historical or philosophical?’ [The views of three eminent pro- 
fessors.] John A. Faulkner, D.D., ‘ The First Great Christian 
Creed.” [The Ante-Nicene views on, and the Nicene definition of, 
the relation of Christ to God the Father.] Rev. John Cowper Gran- 
bery, Ph.D., ‘ Christological Peculiarities in the First Epistle of 
Peter.” [The doctrine of the inspiration of the Prophets through the 
spirit of the pre-existing Christ, and that of the descent of Christ to 
Hades for the purpose of preaching to the souls in prison.] Rev. 
C. H. Dickinson, D.D., ‘Some Wholesome Humiliations of the 
Modern Church.’ [Sectarianism, and the failure to lead and shape 
the world’s life and thought.] Gregory D. Walcott, Ph.D., ‘ Theo- 
logical Reconstruction: a Practical Programme.’ [Separate Chris- 
tian thought from the Greek, and join it with the modern Scientific- 
Philosophical.] James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., ‘ The Earliest Social 
Prophet.” [The Egyptian Ipuwer, whose views are given in a papy- 
rus document dating probably from the Middle Kingdom. } 


PALESTINE ExPLORATION Funp QuaRTERLY STATEMENT. January, 
1910.— Notes and News.’ Ool. Sir C. M. Watson, ‘ The Position 
of the Altar of Burnt Sacrifice in the Temple of Jerasulem.’ [Holds 
that from the time of David onward, the altar stood upon the 
summit of Mount Moriah.] A. W. Crawley-Boevey, ‘ Recent 
Opinions on the Site of Calvary.” [The writer regards the true site 
as stiJl uncertain, though several recent authorities favour the Skull 
Hill above Jeremiah’s grotto.] R. S. A. Macalister, ‘ Gleanings 
from the Minute-Books of the Jerusalem Literary Society." E. J. 
Pilcher, ‘The Handwriting of the Gezer Tablet.’ Rev. J. E. 
Hanauer and Rev. H. S. Cronin, ‘ Greek Inscriptions from Damas- 
cus.’ Col, C. R. Conder, ‘ Recent Hittite Discoveries.” Stanley A. 
Cook, ‘ The German Excavations at Jericho.’ ‘ Reviews.’ ‘ Notes 
and Queries.’ 


Tue Hresert JouRNAL. January, 1910.—-Baron F. von Hiigel, 
‘ Father Tyrrell: Some Memorials of the last Twelve Years of his 
Life.” Bev. C. E. Osborne, ‘George Tyrrell: A Friend’s Impres- 
sions.” Prof. E. B. Clapp, ‘Greek Religion and Morality as set 
forth by Pindar.’ Rev. KE. C. Anderson, D.D., ‘ The Collapse of 
Liberal Christianity." [Argues that the attempt to found Liberal 
‘Christianity on the Jesus of history has failed; but goes on to urge 
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a view of the origin and character of Christianity which is anything 
but Christian.] Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D., ‘ Orthodoxy, Hetero- 
doxy, Heresy, and Freedom.’ An Evangelical Layman, * Divorgons!’ 
[Urges that the Low Church Party in the Church of England ought 
to part company with the Romanising element, which is admitted 
to have gained the upper hand.] Albert Gehring, ‘ Grounds of 
Faith.’ Prof. Edward Konig, ‘ Faith and Knowledge.’ E. ¥. Carritt 
‘Truth in Art and in Religion.’ [The writer, who is a Protestant, 
maintains that the happiness of Western nations has suffered 
through the influence of the Puritanic spirit introduced by the Re- 
formation } R. R. Marett, ‘ Savage Supreme Beings and the Bull- 
Roarer.” Discussions. Reviews. Recent Books and Articles 


Tue Expository Times. January, 1910.—* Notes of Recent Ex- 
position.’ Rev. P. J. Maclagan, ‘ Taoism, its Christian Affinities 
and its Defects.’ Rev. W. T. Whittey, ‘Luke of Antioch in 
Pisidia.“ [Advocates the theory that Juke was converted at 
Pisidian Antioch on St. Paul’s first Apostolic journey.] ‘In the 
Study." Rev. J. C. Todd, ‘ The Logia of the Baptist.’ [Regards 
Luke iii. 1-20 as a source—document of the Baptist’s teaching. | 
‘ Literature.” Prof. W. W. Holdsworth, ‘ The Life of Faith. 
‘Contributions and Comments.’ February, 1910.— Notes of 
Recent Exposition.” Rev. P. J. Maclagan, ‘ Taoism, its Christian 
Affinities and its Defects.’ ‘ Rev. A. W. Wright, Cambridge, ‘ Pro- 
fessor Stanton on the Synoptic Problem.’ [Seeks to show that his 
own theory of an oral proto-Mark agrees substantially with Dr. 
Stanton’s view of a documentary proto-Mark.] ‘ Recent Foreign 
Theology.” ‘In the Study.’ Rev. J. L. Darby, D.D., ‘ Is there no 
Atonement?’ ‘ Literature.’ Rev. R. M. Pope, ‘ Studies in Pauline 
Vocabulary.” [The sense of zappyoia in the N.T.] ‘ Entre Nous.’ 
March, 1910.—' Notes of Recent Exposition.’ rof. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, ‘ The Authorities for the Institution of the Eucharist.’ [An 
attempt at explaining the apparent divergence between St. John 
_ and the Synoptists regarding the date of the Last Supper.] Rev. 
P. J. Maclagan, ‘ Taoism, its Christian Affinities and its Defects.’ 
Prof. J. E. McFadyen, ‘The Centralization of Israel’s Worship.” 
‘ Literature.” ‘In the Study.’ Rev. W. R. Thomson, ‘ The Aristo- 


cratic Element in Religion.’ ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ 
‘Entre Nous.’ 


THE JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL Stupres. January 1910.—The Rev. 
W. Sanday, D.D. ‘ The Cambridge Biblical Essays.’ C, H. Turner, 
‘ Historical Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the N.T and 
the Languages of the Early Church: (B) Syriac and the First Syriac 
Gospels.’ Rev. E. F. Morison, ‘ The Relation of Priest and Prophet 


in the History of Israel before the Exile Documents.’ Notes and 
Studies. Reviews. 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. January, 1910.—C. Wistar 
Hodge, ‘ Christian Experience and Dogmatic Theology.’ S, Angus, 
‘The Koiné, the Language of the N.T.’ ©. R. Morey, ‘ The Origin 
of the Fish-Symbol.’ Reviews of Recent Literature. 
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Tue East anD THE West. January, 1910.—Archdeacon Ward, 
“ The Druzes and their Religion.’ Rev. G. W. Rawlings, ‘ Agnosti- 
cism in Japan.’ The Editor, ‘ The Interpretation of the Character 
of Christ to the non-Christian World.’ 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Decembre, 1909.—H. 
Bremond, ‘ Pro Fenelone.’ Testis, ‘La ‘‘ Semaine Sociale’’ de 
Bordeaux ’ (suite). L. Laberthonniére, ‘Dogme et Théologie’ 
(suite). Bibliographie. Janvier, 1910.—H. Bremond, ‘ Pro Fene- 
lone’ (suite). Testis, ‘la ‘‘ Semaine Sociale’’ de Bordeaux’ 
(suite). Discussion. Bibliographie. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. Decembre, 1909.—Casimir Gauthier, ‘ Un 
Psychologue de la fin du XIITe Siécle.’ [Description of the philoso- 
phic system of Thierry of Freiburg.] Jean Deligny, ‘ Vers |l’unité 
liturgique.” [Suggested by the publication of a ‘ Life of Dom Guer- 
anger,” Abbé of Solesmes, by a Benedictine monk.] Joseph Mar- 
sannet, ‘ Ia Pluralité et la Divisibilité des Formes.’ [New light on 
the old scholastic problem.] Roch de Chefdebien, ‘ La Chronologie 
des Origines Franciscaines.’ [Written in view of the approaching 
celebration of the seventh centenary of the Order.] E. Maldidier, 
* Une (Euvre Capitale: Les Instituts Catholiques et les Catholiques.’ 

A short article on Catholic Universities, especially in France.| A. 

ontulet, ‘ La Définition de 1” habitus’.’ [A discussion of St. 
Thomas's view.] M. J., ‘ Fouché était-il Pretre ’ [M. J. answers 
in the negative.] Janvier, 1910.—A. Holder, ‘ Une Controverse 
Théologique.’ [There is in man no innate desire of the Beatific 
Vision. ‘The elicited, hypothetical, desire, while not a proof, is at 
least suggestive, of the supernatural order.] M. Jullien, ‘ Un Sco- 
lastique de la Décadence.’ [An account of Albert de Saxe who, 
according to the writer, is identical with Albertutius and Albert de 
Ricmestorp.] 8. Salaville, ‘ Vie Chrétienne.’ [Paper written for 
the late Eucharistic Congress at Cologne, giving a description of 
the Mass, Eucharist, Communion, etc., in the churches of the East. ] 
Séraphin Protin, ‘ L’exégése du Quatritme Evangile’ [An appre- 
ciative review of M. Lepin’s work on the historical value of the 
Fourth Gospel.] ©. Brachet, ‘ Méditation et Contemplation. P. 
Gentil, ‘ Autour de Galilée.’ [Two reviews: one of the Abbé Chatel’s 
work on Mental Prayer, the other of P. Adolphe Miiller’s on Galileo 
and the Copernican System.] Fevrier, 1910.—Abel Fabre, ‘ Art 
Chretien. Le gothique du Midi.’ Martin Jugie, ‘ Théologie orien- 
tale. Le dogma du péché originel dans |’Eglise Grecque.’ Casimir 
Gauthier, ‘ Un psychologue de la fin du XIIle siecle. Thierry de 
Fribourg, Il.’ A. Dossah, ‘ [~histoire religieuse de la Révolution 
francaise.’ V. Boeur, ‘La creation passive.” ‘Les Idées et les 
Faits.’ ‘Les livres.’ ‘ Reflexions et lectures.’ 


Revue Tromrste, Nov.-Dec., 1909.-—A. Viel, ‘ La Divine Comédie 
de Dante: son Dessein Thélogique.’ [Beatrice, represenfing Catho- 
lic theology, the central figure of the work.] R. P. Hugon, O.P., ‘ Le 
Mystére de la Rédemption.’ [Considered as satisfactory : necessitated 
by the infinite malice of the offence.] R. P. Mandonnet, 0.P.., ‘ Des 
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écrits authentiques de S. Thomas d’Aquin (6¢ art.).’ [An examina- 
tion of various catalogues.] BR. P. Dausse, O.P., ‘Le Développe- 
ment du Dogme.’ [An exposition of St. Vincent’s maxim, with a 
reference to the causes of development.] Jan.-Feb., 1910.—R. P. 
Perret, O.P., ‘ L’autorité de |’Eglise et la liberté de l’exégése.” [A 
protest against undue insistence on the literal sense.] H. Egerton, 
‘ Apercu sur le Mouvement Religieux et Philosophique de la Haute 
Eglise Anglicane.” [An English contributor’s views on the present 
state of things in the Anglican Church.] BR. P. Hugon, O.P., ‘ Le 
Mystere de la Rédemption.’ [The nature of the satisfaction: its 
infinite value.] R. P. Mandonnet, O.P., ‘ Des écrits authentiques 
de 8. Thomas d’Aquin (7¢ art.).’ 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, Janvier, 
1910.—M. S. Gillet, O.P., ‘Le Sens Commun et la Métamorale.’ 
{A defence of the traditional moral system (‘ le métamorale’) against 
rival modern theories.] M. D. Roland-Gosselin, 0.P., ‘ De |’Induc- 
tion chez Aristote.’ [An exposition of Aristotle’s idea of induction, 
and of the manner in which he solves the difficulties it entails. ] 
C. Sentroul, ‘ La Philosophie Religieuse de Kant.’ [An examination 
of Kant’s theory of truth: of the parallelism between his speculative 
and practical philosophy: of the part he assigns to practical reason : 
and of the radical defect of the system as a whole.] A. Lemonnyer, 
0.P., ‘ Le Culte des Dieux Etrangers in Israél.’ [With special 
reference to the O.T. ‘* Queen of Heaven.’’] 


Revve v’Historre Ecciesiastigur. Octobre, 1909.— Cavallera, 
‘ L’Interprétation du Chaptre VI. de Saint Jean. Une controverse 
exégétique au concile de Trente.’ Botuaert, ‘La Summa Senten- 
tiarum appartient-elle & Hugues de Saint-Victor.’ Ghellinck, ‘ Le 
traité de Pierre Lombard sur les sept ordres ecclésiastiques; ses 
sources; ses copistes.' Mollat, ‘‘ Innocent VI. et les tentatives de 
paix entre Ja France et |’Angleterre (1353-55).’ Amcel, ‘ La récon- 
ciliation de |’Angleterre avec le Saint-Siége sous Marie Tudor, 
Légation du Cardinal Pole en Angleterre (1553-54). Comptes 
Rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. Janvier, 1910.-—Flamion, 
‘Les actes apocryphes de Pierre.’ Ghellinck, ‘ Le traité de Pierre 
Lombard sur les sept ordres ecclésiastiques, ses sources, ses copistes.’ 
Bliemetzrieder, ‘ Conclusions de Guillaume de Salvarvilla maitre en 
théologie i Paris sur la question du concile général pendant le grande 
schisme d’Occident (1881).’ Richard, ‘ Origines et développement 
de la Secrétairerie d’Etat apostolique (1417-1823).’ Comptes Rendus. 
Chronique. Bibliographie. 


RevvE pEs Questions Historiques. Janvier.— Ermoni, ‘‘ Le 
Marcionisme.’ Bournisien, ‘ Conséquences économiques et sociales 
de la vente des biens nationaux.’ Lansac de Laborie, ‘ Les débuts 
de la Banque de France (1800-13).’ De Puchesse, ‘ Georges Picot, 
historien.’ Degert, ‘ L’enseignement de l’histoire dans les anciens 
seminaires francais.’ Dubruel, ‘ La congrégation particuliére de la 
Régale sous Innocent XI. et les papiers d’Agostrino Favoriti et de 
Lorenzo Casoni aux archives vaticanes.’ Comptes Rendus. Bulletin 
Historique. Bulletin Bibliographique. 
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Revve BENEDICTINE. Janvier.—Bruyne, ‘ Quelques lettres inédites 
de 8. Jéréme.’ Wilmart, ‘ Le de Mysteriis de S. Hilaire au Mont 
Cassin.” Chapman, ‘The Contested Letters of Pope Liberius, 
Morrin, ‘ Le plus ancien.” Comes, ‘ou lectionaire de |’ Eglise 
romaine.” Schuster, ‘ Martyrologium Pharphense ex sapographo 
Card. Tamburini codicis saeculi XI.’ Berliére, ‘ Un adversaire deg 
Bénédictins de Saint-Maur, Mercier de Saint-Léger.’ Notes et 
Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


Revoe BrIsiriguE INTERNATIONALE. Janvier, 1910.—R. P. 
Lagrange, ‘ Le but des parables d’aprés |’évangile selon Saint Mare.’ 
een that in no case was the obscurity of the parables meant to 

ide the truth and punish the Jews.] RB. P. Savignac, ‘ La Con- 
quéte de Jéricho (Jos. vi., 1-20).”. RB. P. Dhorme, ‘ Les pays bibliques 
et |’ Assyrie.” ‘Melanges.’ ‘Chronique.’ Recensions. Bulletin. 


ArcnIvVUM Franciscanum Historicum. Januarius.—Witzel, ‘ De 
Fr. Rogero Bacon ejusque sententia de rebus biblicis.’ Ventura, 
‘ Giambattista Vico e le sue relazioni coi Francescani.’ Perez, ‘ Log 
Franciscanos en el Extremo Oriente. Documenta. Codicographia. 
Bibliographia. Miscellanea. Chronica. 


BiBLISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. Erstes Heft.—Prof. Dr. Alfons Schulz in 
Braunsberg, ‘ Die Ausdehnung der Siindflut nach der HI. Schrift.’ 
A. Schulz, ‘Geschichte ‘‘ nach dem Augenschein.’’’ Prof. J. 
Géttsberger in Miinchen, ‘ Koh 12, 5 nach der Pesitto.” Dr. P. 
Simon Landersdorfer 0.8.B. in Ettal, ‘Der Gott Nisrok.’ P. P. 
Steininger, ‘Zu BZ VII. 239, Anm. 1. Hubert Grimme, ‘ Eine 
messianische Stelle in berichtigter Form.’ Dr. W. Wilbrand in 
Miinster (Westfalen), ‘ Ambrosius und der Kommentar des Origenes 
zum Rémerbriefe.’ Privatdozent Dr. Theodor Schermann in 
Miinchen, ‘ Das “‘ Brotbrechen’”’ im Urchristentum, I.’ Besprec- 
hungen.—Bibliographische Notizen (A. Literatur, die A und NT 
zugleich umfafst. B. Das alte Testament).—Mitteilungen und 
Nachrichten. 


THEOLOGIE UND GLAUBE. (1 Hft., 1910).—Strehler, ‘ Paidagogische 
Bestrebungen und Versuche in der Gegenwart.” Rademacher, 
* Die Léwener neuscholastische schule, ihre Enstehung, Organisation 
und wissenschaftliche Methode.’ ‘Espenberger, ‘ Phantasie und 
Religion.’ Peters, ‘Der geschichtliche character von Gen. 1-3. 
Schafers, Bruchstiick einer Petrusapokalypse.’ Muller, ‘ Dritter Inter- 
nationaler Kongress fiir haiisliche Erziehung.’ Besprechungen. Aus 
der Theologie der Gegenwart. Umschau in Welt und Kirche. 
Literarische Anzeiger. II. Hft., 1910.—Heinsich, ‘Das Jiingste 
Gericht im Buche der Weisheit.’ MNaegle, ‘ Literarhistoriches tiber 
den hl. Johannes Chrysostomus.’ Esser, ‘ Der Theistische schépfung 
sbegriff.” Streit, ‘Die missions geschichtliche literatur der 
Katholiken.’ Kleine Beitrige Erlasse u. Entscheidungen. Aus der 
Theologie der Gagenwart. Umschau in Weit und Kirche. Literarische 
Anzieger. III. Hft.—Dunkel, ‘ Die Lage des Gartens Gethsamni.’ 
Peters, ‘ Ein Katholischer Kommentar zu den Biichern Samuel auf 
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dem Boden der Quellenscheidung.’ Dausch, ‘ Eine Krisis in der 
yisioniren Deutung der Bekerhung Pauli.’ MNaegle, ‘ Literahistori 
sches iiber den hl. J. Chrysostomus (II.) Bessemer, * Seelisches 
Leben der Tiere und seelisches Leben des Menschen.” Newton 
‘Die Stellung der Katholiken zum englischen volkschulwesen. 
Uhde, ‘ Uber Kirchen-Austattungen. Kleine Beitrage. Besprechun- 
en. Aus der Theologie der Gegenwart. Umschau in Welt und 
Kirche. Literarischer Anzeiger. 


Rrvista Storrco—CRITICA DELLE SciENzE Teo.ocicHe. Dic., 1909. 
—G@. Meloni, ‘ L’indemoniato di Gerasa.’ G. Bonaccorsi, ‘ Lettere 
o Epistole?’ ¥. Mari, ‘ Di un curioso esempio di plagio agiografico.’ 
V. Ussani, ‘Per un Codice ignoto del ‘‘ De Bono Mortis’”’ di 8. 
Ambrogio.’ N. Turchi, ‘ Bollettino di Storia delle Religioni.” Gen., 
1910.—U. Talija, ‘ Errori oggettivi della Bibbia e sua inerranza.’ 
A. San Felice,’ ‘La Bibbia e le scoperte assiro-babilonesi.’ F. 
Lanzoni, ‘ Le origini del Cristianesimo e dell’ episcopato nella Cam- 
pania romana.’ 3B, Stakemeier, ‘Il Messianismo degli Ebrei al 
tempo di Gest.’ E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Bollettino di Storia ecclesiastica.’ 
Feb.—E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Figli del giorno e della luce.’ J. Hagan, 
‘Insula sanctorum.’ F. Lanzoni, ‘ Le Origini del Christianesimo e 
dell’ episcopato nella Campania romana.’ P. Sisto Scaglia, ‘ Ancora 
i Cimiteri dei SS. Marco e Marcelliano e di Papa Damaso.’ MF. 
Mari,’ ‘ Bollettino biblico—Nuovo Testamento.’ 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacopus Canonicus DunNE, 


Censor Theol. Deput. 


Imprimi Potest, 
*% GuLIELMvs, 


Archiep. Dublinen. Hiberniae Primas. 


Dublini, d. 22 Martii, 1910. 
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Che “Kenosis” according to St. Mark. 


In no age, perhaps—not even during the great Christo- 
logical disputes of the fourth and fifth centuries—has the 
Person of Jesus Christ been the subject of more absorbing 
and prolonged controversy than in our own time. The 
Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909 is itself sufficient 
to indicate the necessity, which is felt by men of every 
phase of theological and philosophical opinion, of giving 
some account of One who has exercised so profound an 
influence upon the world for nigh two thousand years. 
How much of these speculations is destined to endure; 
how much of permanent value may be expected from the 
methods of a great deal of modern criticism in dealing with 
the Personality of Christ, are matters which admit a con- 
siderable amount of doubt. The vast majority of Christians, 
firm rooted in an unshakable faith, still sing their suave 
mari magno as they gaze over the troubled sea of contro- 
versy; and such, doubtless, will be the case when many of 
the “results” of what Father Tyrrell calls “ unbiassed 
scientific criticism” are things of the forgotten past. To 
us Catholics it seems unreasonable to expect, in this ques- 
tion of Christ and His religion, that any permanent and 
valuable result can be attained by the a priori methods 
now so much in vogue in Germany and elsewhere. We may 
talk of science and of progress; but if we approach the 
Life of Christ with minds hampered by prejudices as to the 
possibility of the supernatural, and instead of squaring 
our philosophy with the facts, endeavour to fit the facts 
into our preconceived philosophy, it is difficult to imagine 
how the cause either of science or of progress can be 
appreciably furthered. 

Happily, most of the great New Testament scholars in 
England do not belong to this camp, and many of them have 
done a noble work in the cause of sane criticism. There is, 
however, a school of thought which seems to be making 
steady headway in this country, and which, while declin- 
ing to accept the assumptions and conclusions of the 
rationalistic party, endeavours to construct a Christology 
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which may as far as possible respond to modern ideas 
without at the same time breaking away, in any essential 
particulars, from what is sometimes called the “old 
orthodoxy.” The affirmations of the Creeds concerning 
Christ’s Person are accepted with greater or less strictness 
of interpretation; but the Incarnation is explained not, as 
in Catholic theology, by the assumption of the human 
nature by the divine in such a manner as to leave both 
natures in the unimpaired exercise of their powers, but 
by the limitation or “emptying” (xévwors) of the divine 
in such a way as to render the historical Christ subject to 
all the restrictions and limitations of ordinary human 
existence. Considerable impetus was given to this theory 
by the appearance, a few years ago, of the somewhat 
remarkable book entitled The One Christ, by Dr. Weston, 
Anglican Bishop of Zanzibar, who expounds the view that 
“the Incarnate Christ possessed only a human conscious- 
ness, and that the limits of the capacity of His human soul 
were the limits of the measure of the divine power that He 
could exercise. He does not know Himself as God the 
Son, possessing and exercising unlimited power, but He 
knows Himself as God at every moment just in the 
measure that such self-knowledge can be mediated by the 
soul as it passes from perfect infancy to perfect child- 
hood, from perfect childhood to perfect youth, and from 
perfect youth to perfect manhood.”' In a course of 
lectures delivered at Oxford at the end of last and the 
beginning of the present year, Professor Sanday arrived 
by a different path to a similar conclusion.* Another 
Oxford scholar, the Rev. J. M. Thompson, of Magdalen, 
in a recent book entitled Jesus according to S. Mark, has 
pushed the theory to extremes, basing his position upon 
the exclusive study of our earliest Gospel of $8. Mark, from 
which he deduces that “Jesus shared naturally and 
unreservedly the normal interests and ideas of the village 

eople of Nazareth, their tastes and their distastes, their 

nowledge and their ignorance, their ordinary turn of 
mind and habitual out-look upon life. Jesus had no clear 


1The One Christ, p. 156. 
*These lectures have now been published in book-form under the 
title ‘‘ Christologies, Ancient and Modern.’’ 
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conception of His messianic mission until He received the 
‘call’ at the Baptism; and it was the realization that 
John the Baptist was Elijah returned to earth that 
answered the problem of His own personality. In matters 
of science, social questions, Biblical authorship, demono- 
logy, and the rest, the prophet of Nazareth was simply the 
child of His time.” 

This is not the place to discuss the theological bearing 
of this form of Kenotic theory—how we are to reconcile 
it with the apparently admitted fact of Christ’s divinity. 
The theory itself is not by any means novel, but the fact 
that it is now based upon a critical study of St. Mark 
may justify the devotion of a few pages to the considera- 
tion whether such a view of Christ is really justified by 
the data of that document. 

It is true that S. Mark is now generally admitted to be 
the earliest of our Gospels, and it is perfectly natural 
therefore to attach a very special value to its testimony 
concerning the Christ. It may be questioned whether we can 
afford to base our conception of the Lord upon S. Mark 
alone to the exclusion of the still earlier writings of S. 
Paul or of that collection of “sayings of the Lord,” con- 
veniently labelled as “Q” by the critics, which is embodied 
in S. Matthew and S. Luke, and which scholars are now 
coming to regard as even more primitive than our second 
Gospel. We do not wish, however, to quarrel with this 
method of inquiry, so far as it goes, but rather to register a 
protest against a tendency, which is only too common 
among many critics, to draw inferences from S. Mark’s 
silence or occasional obscurity which scarcely seem war- 
ranted by the dates furnished by the text. It is very 
necessary to bear in mind the character and limitations 
of our document. Obviously S. Mark has not, in the real 
sense of the word, left us anything like a biography of 
our Lord : we learn from Papias that his gospel is simply 
a written compilation of the course of catechetical instruc- 
tion which S. Peter was accustomed to give to the early 
converts. Such a course was necessarily determined in its 
content and character by the needs of the audience, and 
being extremely elementary, could not be expected to give 
an exhaustive or adequate exposition of our Lord’s life and 
person, but rather would concern itself mainly with those 
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most prominent features in His public messianic career 
which were best adapted to stimulate the faith of those 
who were seeking admission to the Church. It seems 
utterly unwarrantable and fallacious, therefore, to argue, 
as many critics do, that because 8. Mark is often silent upon 
many points which are prominent in later documents, 
therefore a particular belief concerning the Christ—such, 
e.g., as the Virgin Birth—was “unknown” to him and to 
the most primitive Christian tradition. The argument from 
silence requires always to be used with very great caution, 
and this is especially the case when we are dealing with a 
document like our second Gospel. 

What has just been said applies in a special manner to 
what is called the “ Messianic Consciousness ”"—i.e., our 
Lord’s knowledge of His own mission as Messiah. It 
cannot be seriously doubted that Jesus during His public 
ministry did claim to be the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion, and that He gave to the messianic idea a content 
which transcended all the loftiest conceptions that had 
ever been dreamt of in Israel. Whence did He acquire this 
belief in His own Messiahship? This is a question which 
has sorely harassed a numerous class of modern critics, and 
to many students of New Testament criticism the shifts 
to which writers have often been compelled to resort in 
order to account for the phenomenon on purely natural 
lines are among the weakest points in the rationalistic 
position. The Kenotic theory in its extreme form lies 
open to similar objection. For, if we are to strip the his- 
torical Jesus of all knowledge of a supernatural order; if 
we are to suppose Him to have grown up with a mental 
furniture of the same kind and extent as that possessed 
by other village children of Nazareth, with no realization 
of His own Divine personality or of His mission as Messiah 
and Redeemer, then it is difficult in the extreme to account 
for the phenomena of His later life as attested by the 
earliest gospel. Many critics would seek the awakening 
of the messianic consciousness in the Baptism, when, at 
the descent of the Spirit, our Lord was hailed by the 
heavenly voice with the messianic titles of “Son” and 
“ Beloved.” And why? Because it is at this point that 
S. Mark begins his gospel. But, surely, when we consider 
the incomplete character of the document, it is scarcely a 
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valid argument to maintain that because S. Mark mentions 
no previous manifestations of Messiahship, therefore no 
such manifestations took place. There is not a word in 
S. Mark which justifies this inference. We are referred 
in reply to the passage (iii. 21) where the “friends” of 
Jesus ( ot wap’ avrov), scandalized at the position which 
He had assumed as prophet and teacher, go forth “to lay 
hold on Him; for they said, He is beside Himself.” By 
translating ot wap’ airod as “ relatives,” and by bringing 
the passage into close connection with iii. 31-35, where 
Jesus’ Mother and Brethren come and ask to speak with 
Him as He sits surrounded by the crowd, it is inferred 
that His Mother and Brethren persistently endeavour to 
deter Him from His mission, that they were themselves 
ignorant of His messianic character, and that consequently 
there would have been nothing in His thirty years of home 
life to suggest anything extraordinary respecting His 
person and destiny. But here again is an example of 
unjustifiable inference. For can we be sure that the vague 
phrase oi zap’ adrov is to be taken as “ relatives,” and, 
even so, that the Mother of the Lord was included among 
them? And are we right in connecting iii. 21 with 
iii. 31-35? The study of S. Mark makes it abundantly 
clear how loose the connection often is between incidents 
which follow close upon each other in the narrative; and 
consequently there is no reason for supposing that the 
visit of the Mother and Brethren had anything whatever 
to do with the attempt of Jesus’ “friends” to check His 
prophetic career. 

It is impossible from the gospels to fix any point in the 
life of our Lord at which the messianic consciousness began 
todawn. He begins His ministry with a tone and bearing 
of singular authority, with the calm dignity and strength 
of one who is conscious of an extraordinary power and of 
a unique and transcendent relationship with His heavenly 
Father, and with an unparalleled insight into that Father’s 
Will and the principles of the spiritual and moral life. 
In the accounts of the Baptism and Temptation which 
form the preface to the narrative of the ministry, S. Mark 
says not a single word to justify us in assuming that those 
events mark a period of awakening to, or fuller realization 
of, the messianic mission. Such a period falls outside the 
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horizon of the second gospel. If we accept the “Gospel 
of the Infancy” as related in the opening chapters of S. 
Matthew and §8. Luke, the origin of the messianic con- 
sciousness ceases to be a difficulty. These narratives 
supply the key which gives an adequate solution of the 
question, and, if we reject them, we are left with nothing 
but empty conjecture to assist us. 

Attempts have been made to prove an advance and 
development of the messianic consciousness in the course 
of the public ministry, and to show that the idea of a 
suffering Messiah was of slow and gradual growth in the 
mind of Christ. It was called forth, we are told, by cir- 
cumstances—by experience of the hostility of the religious 
leaders of the Jews. There is, indeed, a development; but 
are we so certain that it is a development in the mind of 
Jesus, or not rather a fuller degree of manifestation deter- 
mined by the inability of the disciples to comprehend 
easily and at once the full import of the messianic idea 
and destiny? A little reflection upon the messianic ideas 
current in Jesus’ day justifies us in adopting the latter 
alternative. Jesus knew how vain were the dreams of 
His contemporaries, how chimerical was the glorious 
temporal ruler whom they expected to scatter the enemies 
of God’s people and restore the earthly kingdom to 
Jerusalem, how few were those choice souls in Israel who 
possessed anything like a true idea of what the Messiah 
was to be. It must needs have been a slow process to 
wean the people and the disciples from such mundane 
aspirations to the realization of the Messiah’s true charac- 
ter and destiny. And this is precisely what S. Mark gives 
us to understand. First is heard (ii. 20) the ominous 
warning that the Bridegroom is one day to be violently 
taken away (dzrap67) ; later, when the disciples have become 
more capable of understanding His ideas, He unfolds to 
them on several distinct occasions (viii. 31, ix. 30-32, 
x. 32-34), the destiny that lies before Him, each time more 
explicitly and with greater clearness of detail than the 
last. Before the common people He does, indeed, at least 
in the beginning of this ministry, take care to conceal the 
fact of His Messiahship; yet when dwelling in districts 
where Jewish messianic ideas are less prominent, as in 
“the country of the Gerasenes,” this reserve is, to a great 
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extent, broken down (v. 19). These accounts are so com- 
pletely in keeping with what we know of the background 
of the gospels that it is surely perverse to seek the explana- 
tion of Jesus’ conduct in the limitations of an extreme 
Kenosis. It is difficult to perceive how the predictions of 
Jesus respecting His own sufferings, death and resurrec- 
tion could have been suggested by experience. It is easy, 
of course, to assert that these passages reflect the ideas 
and “faith” of the early Christians. But are we to term 
such a solution “ critical ” and “ scientific,” or not rather the 
product of a philosophic prejudice as to the possibility 
of the supernatural ? 

Whether S. Mark be right or wrong is not here the 
question; but, taking him as we find him, it is difficult to 
understand how an impartial reader can rise from a 
perusal of this gospel with the idea that the Figure whom 
its writer intends to portray is an ordinary village peasant 
of Nazareth circumscribed by all the limitations of his 
social status. Jesus, according to S. Mark, foretells, as 
we have seen, His own fate at Jerusalem, together with the 
Resurrection that was to follow; He possesses a strange 
faculty of reading the secret thoughts of others (ii. 6-8); 
He teaches with an authority which fills His hearers with 
admiration of His doctrine, or makes them stand aghast 
at His audacity; He over-rides the Jewish laws of the 
Sabbath, which, according to Jewish minds, none but God 
Himself had authority to do; He walks upon the waters; 
He performs numerous and wonderful cures; He claims to 
constrain the spiritual forces of evil. It is possible to 
discredit the miracles of Christ, or, granting their his- 
toricity, to look forward to the day (which in this twentieth 
century at any rate has not yet dawned) when the miracles 
of healing at least will be explained by the progress of 
science. But is it no small thing—does it suggest the 
possession of the ordinary faculties of a Galilean peasant 
of that early period—that Jesus, with His bare word, 
should perform such healings as have not yet been 
adequately explained by all the advanced science of our 
twentieth century ¢ 

We are told that “there are great tracts of human 
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interest which seem to be untouched by Jesus’ intelli- 
gence,” * that in all that Jesus said there is not a word 
about history or literature, about science, art or politics— 
nothing in fact that betokens an intelligence of special 
culture, breadth or comprehension. Problems of social 
life upon which we would now gladly receive enlighten- 
ment are passed over in silence by the Prophet of Nazareth. 
Perhaps the last objection is not altogether true; perhaps 
in the gospel of Jesus, if men would only receive it, there 
is, after all, a key to the solution of some of the most 
pressing problems of our modern social conditions. But, 
touching the other points that have been raised, is there 
any cause for surprise if Jesus said nothing about such 
subjects as science, art and the rest? His mission was, 
before all else, practical and religious, concerned with the 
welfare of the souls of men. What good purpose then 
could have been served by discussing with Scribes and 
Pharisees the composite structure of the Pentateuch or 
the Davidic authorship of Psalm cx.? To expect Him to 
have devoted any part of His brief earthly mission to the 
mere gratification of human curiosity, and to the solution 
of questions which fall within the powers of the natural 
faculties of men, is utterly to misunderstand the scope and 
purpose of a Divine Revelation. Some there may be who, 
with M. Loisy, find it déconcertant pour le sens moral 
that Jesus should have left us in ignorance of many things 
which we would fain have known; yet to us it seems 
that to take scandal at our Lord’s silence upon such matters 
is about as reasonable as to be surprised because a 
modern preacher, who strives to awaken a bucolic con- 
gregation to the truths of religion and morality, should 
make no mention of electricity or radium, nor discuss the 
possibility of the Baconian authorship of Hamlet. 

In this connection we are referred to our Lord’s belief in 
“demoniacal possession,” which we are assured is a mere 
relic of primitive animism long since dissipated by the 
progress of modern science. And indeed if we can be sure 
that the idea of a spirit-world of good and evil, capable of 
influencing the lives of men, is merely an exploded myth 
of the past, then the objection is sound and valid. But 


1 Jesus acc. to S. Mark, p. 74. 
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can we be sure that such is the case? Have we so 
thoroughly explored the universe both visible and invisible 
as to justify a statement of this dogmatic character?! 
There are some of us still remaining, who—mirabile 
dictu!—when confronted with the choice between the 
word of a critic and that of the Christ as known to us from 
history and experience, would not hesitate to decide for the 
latter alternative; and perhaps such a course is, after all, 
not quite so outrageously unscientific as many people would 
have us to suppose. 

It may be urged that there are passages in S. Mark’s 
narrative which represent our Lord as apparently dis- 
playing ignorance by asking for information upon certain 
points. “What is thy name?” He asks the “ possessed ” 
Gerasene (v. 9). When the woman in the crowd lays her 
hand upon His garment, He asks, “ Who has touched 
me?” (v. 30). At the feeding of the multitude, He says, 
“How many loaves have ye?” (vi. 38). Before curing the 
boy who has a “dumb spirit,” He inquires how long the 
state of sickness has lasted (ix. 21). The difficulties here 
raised by such passages must be frankly admitted, and we 
do not profess to be able to comprehend all the workings 
of a unique mind such as that of Jesus. But we are 
mainly combating the tendency to draw rash inferences; 
and in this particular instance some light may be thrown 
upon the subject by the second evangelist himself. In 
Mark ix., 33-38, we read that while our Lord and His 
disciples were on their way to Capernaum—possibly the 
Master was walking a little ahead, as was sometimes His 
custom—the disciples hold a dispute among themselves as 
to “who was the greater.” Upon arriving at their desti- 
nation Jesus inquires of them what had been the subject 
of their discussion; “ but they held their peace.” Where- 
upon the Master, apparently aware of their thoughts, 
despite their silence, proceeds to give them an instruction 
upon the necessity of humility: “If any man would be 
first, he shall be last of all and minister of all.” It seems 
clear, then, that in this passage, at any rate, our Lord’s 
interrogation can hardly be taken as a sign of ignorance 
on His part, but should be regarded as nothing more or 
less than a sort of maniére de parler. This instance 
cannot, therefore, be overlooked, and it should make the 
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critic pause before drawing the inference that an interro- 
gation by our Lord necessarily implies lack of knowledge 
of the subjects about which He asks. 

The most difficult part of our Lord’s teaching is 
undoubtedly His eschatology, and the chapter (xiii.) which 
gives His great discourse on the “last things” has never 
ceased to cause trouble to commentators and critics. Three 
main subjects are distinguishable in this discourse—the 
Fall of Jerusalem, the persecution which the disciples of 
Christ must endure in the future, and lastly, the 
“ Parousia,” or final coming of Christ in glory at the con- 
summation of all things. Certainly in our documents these 
topics are brought into such close connection one with 
the other, or rather are so inextricably blended together, 
as to make the exegesis of the passage a matter of enormous 
difficulty. From this fact it is inferred “that the chief 
point that emerges from this rather difficult body of 
evidence is that Jesus imagined the things which He pre- 
dicted to be very near at hand,” ’ that all the predictions 
were to be fulfilled “within, or almost within, the first 
century A.D.” ? 

If this conclusion be correct, here is a palpable case in 
which Jesus is convicted of error. But the passage is too 
difficult to be disposed of in so summary a manner; and 
there are several considerations which may make us 
hesitate before subscribing to such a verdict. 

(1). The critic has to reckon with the possibility that 
the prophecies of Mark xiii. have suffered somewhat in 
their perspective owing to the inevitable difficulty which 
the disciples would experience in comprehending so wide 
a vista of the future as that presented by the Lord’s pre- 
dictions. To a Jew of that time such a catastrophe as the 
destruction of the holy city would seem to be a very natural 
prelude to the overthrow of the established order of things 
at the last day. It is possible that, while the subjects 
were really distinct in our Lord’s mind, the limited outlook 
of the disciples may have influenced the tradition of this 
great discourse, or that if (as is not impossible) the passage 
be made up of several distinct discourses, the general 


1 Jesus acc. to S. Mark, p. 98. 
*Ibid., p. 99. 
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clearness may have suffered a little in the grouping. Such 
a hypothesis may not impossibly be admitted without in 
any way detracting from the value and authority of our 
documents. 

(2). It seems more likely, however, that there was a close 
connection between the predicted catastrophes in the mind 
of Christ Himself. We have to bear in mind the 
apocalyptic form in which the prophecies are cast, and 
the fact that our Lord’s ideas are very often deeply 
coloured by the language and thought of the Old Testa- 
ment. Jewish prophecy had long ago acquired particular 
modes and forms of expression. We have only to study 
the prophets of the Old Testament to see how, as they gaze 
through the mists of the future, they seem to see the golden 
age of the Messiah brought into close relation with some 
crisis which is actually imminent upon the nation; and 
yet, as the predicted time comes and goes, and no signs of 
the ideal King have yet appeared, there is no vestige of 
disappointment or perturbation in the prophet’s mind, 
and he proceeds, as before, to project his brilliant visions 
into the shifting future. The seer can scarcely have really 
thought that the golden age was so near as his prediction 
seems literally to imply: it would seem rather that the 
outward form of prophecy had received a more or less 
stereotyped and conventional character. Again, we have 
to consider the influence in our Lord’s day of the abundant 
apocalyptic literature which fills so large a place in later 
Jewish history, stimulating the hope and faith of 
oppressed Israel by dreams of the near approach of the 
glorious Deliverer of the nation. Upon the lines of these 
apocalypses the messianic idea to a great extent was 
running when our Lord came. The coming of the Messiah 
on the clouds of heaven, the destruction of the visible order 
of things, the falling of the stars from the firmament— 
these and similar conceptions were part of the stock ideas 
in regard to the messianic expectation. It is difficult to 
suppose that our Lord when He employed such terminology 
pledged Himself to its strict and literal signification, and 
it may be seriously questioned, in fact, how far the Jews 
themselves would so have taken it. 

(3). In view of these last considerations we are not sur- 
prised to find in S. Mark indications that the end was not 
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thought by Christ to be so imminent as our critics suppose. 
That hypothesis seems to be confronted by the famous 
passage—whatever be its true interpretation—w here Jesus 
says that of the last day and hour “ knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ” 
(xiii. 32). Before the end is reached there is to be a time 
of preparation wherein the gospel must be preached to the 
whole world (xiii. 10, and xiv. 9). And that this exten- 
sion of the Kingdom is not to be effected by any sudden 
catastrophic dénouement, seems clear from the parables 
taken from the phenomena of growth in the physical order, 
which would naturally point to a slow and gradual process 
of development. 

We see, therefore, that we have good reason, drawn from 
the second evangelist himself, for declining to accept the 
conclusion of our modern Kenotists. But here we are met 
with a fresh difficulty. How are we to explain our Lord’s 
statement : “ Verily, I say unto you, there be some of them 
that stand by which shall in no wise taste of death till they 
see the Kingdom of God come with power”? (ix. 2). And 
again, in “the eschatological discourse itself, He says 
“ This generation shall not pass away until all these things 
be accomplished ” (xiii. 30). 

It would seem that the answer is correct, which finds a 
solution in the idea of the Kingdom as furnished by the 
Gospels. The conception is a very complex one, so much 
so that some critics have found it convenient to simplify 
it by accepting one or other of its features and rejecting 
the rest—a method which certainly has the merit of sim- 
plicity, but can scarcely be termed critical or scientific. 
The Kingdom has many aspects : it is ethical and eschato- 
logical, present and future; it is internal and external, 
visible and invisible. We may, perhaps, attempt briefly 
to define it as the sum of the workings of God’s grace by 
which He governs and rules His creatures as the con- 
sequence of the Incarnation. It is true that we have te 
call in the aid of the first and third Synoptists in order to 
complete our conception of the Kingdom; for S. Mark 
himself, as we saw at the outset, has his limitations. Yet 
it is clear that our second evangelist himself did not con- 
ceive the Kingdom solely as beginning by means of a 
catastrophe at the end of the world, but also as something 
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present that can be “received” here and now (x. 15), and 
as something which grows slowly and gradually like the 
mustard seed and the corn growing secretly. If, then, we 
can apply the conception of the Kingdom, as defined above, 
to the discourse in Mark xiii., the difficulties of the passage 
are much decreased. The close connection between the 
Fall of Jerusalem and the Last Coming receives an 
explanation, for both events are simply different effects of 
the working of one and the same spiritual power. And 
when we consider the import of the destruction of the holy 
city, how thereby the Jewish theocracy went down for ever, 
how the new religious order of things was established on 
an independent basis, and how the religion of Christ was 
extended beyond the narrow confines of the Jewish world 
so as to embrace men of every race and tongue under 
heaven, surely such a catastrophe may not unnaturally be 
regarded as heralding the coming of the Son of Man on the 
clouds of glory, and as the inauguration of that messianic 
age which is to receive its final consummation when the 
order of this visible world shall have run its appointed 
course. Such an explanation, which has commended itself 
to many of our foremost scholars, seems to suit the data 
of our second gospel; it is based upon the Synoptic teach- 
ing as to the nature of the Kingdom; and it accounts for 
the close relationship which seems to have existed, not only 
in the thought of the disciples, but also in the mind of 
Jesus Himself, between the immediate coming at the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the protracted coming at the 
end of time—a relationship which is not surprising in the 
mind of One who admittedly possessed a spiritual insight 
of unexampled power, and was capable of realising how 
true it is that “one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day” (2 Pet. iii., 8). 
It cannot be claimed that the eschatology of our Lord, on 
any interpretation, becomes an easy subject; but at least 
the considerations given above may suffice to warn the 
critic against inferences such as those drawn by the neo- 
Kenotists, which not only do not follow from particular 
passages, but are also entirely out of harmony with the 
general portrait of Christ as painted by the earliest 
evangelist. We are not now discussing whether S. Mark 
is right, or whether, as the Modernist would maintain, 
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the “faith” of later believers has left its colouring upon 
his narrative. It is quite possible to convince ourselves of 
what must have been, and by careful _ and mani- 
pulation to produce from the second gospel a dummy 
which we may be pleased to label the “ Christ of history.” 
But our argument is not with critics of such a sort, but 
rather with those who, taking the gospel substantially as 
it stands, as the earliest record of our Lord, endeavour to 
picture the true Christ as the evangelist himself intended 
to portray Him. We do not deny a Kenosis, or that there 
was a human mind in Christ, and that that human mind, 
in some of its departments, may have worked along the 
ordinary lines of human experience; but we must insist, 
in the name of truth and sane criticism, that in the Christ 
of S. Mark there was a consciousness transcendent and 
supernatural which cannot be removed from the gospel 
by any legitimate canons of criticism. How we are to 
explain the workings of the mind of One who was at once 
both God and Man we do not know, for it is true in this, 
as in all our attempts to probe the supernatural, that the 
more we investigate, the more surely do we strike our 
heads against a barrier of mystery. But one thing we do 


know—that the Christ of history was not as He is pictured 
by our neo-Kenotists. 


W. T. CeELestine SHEPPARD, O.S.B. 
Oxford. 











“Che Seed Growing Secretly.” 


(S. Mark, iv. 26-29.) 


“Non enim sententian meam, sed Evangelii diligo verita- 
tem.”—S. Aug. De Consensu Evangeliorum, v1. 43. 


‘*26. And he said: So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the earth. 


‘27. And should sleep, and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring, and grow up whilst he knoweth not. 

‘** 28. For the earth of itself bringeth forth fruit, first the 
blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear. 


**29. And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.”’ 


This parable is found only in S. Mark’s Gospel; he 
inserts it after the parable of the Sower and Our Lord’s 
explanation of the latter, but he prefaces it by what we 
may term the “ parable in germ ” of the “ Candle.” 


**21. And he said to them: Doth a candle come in to be put 
under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set on a candle- 
stick? 

** 22. For there is nothing hid, which shall not be made mani- 
fest ; neither was it made secret, but that it may come abroad. 

“23. If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Like all Our Lord’s parables, this one of the seed 
growing secretly seems, at first sight, most simple; and 
undoubtedly the first impressions we carry away from a 
hasty perusal of it are, in the main, correct, but when we 
come to examine into the parable more closely, it seems to 
bristle with difficulties. And, unfortunately, S. Augustine, 
who is so clear a guide in questions of exegesis, fails us 
here, for he has nowhere commented on this particular 
parable. 

The text presents certain difficulties, but the only one 
which concerns us here is the rendering of as ov older aids 
by “dum nescit ille” in the Vulgate, and by “whilst he 
knoweth not” in the Rheims version. All the English 
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versions prior to the Authorised (1611) took as as an 
adverb of time, but it is tar better to take it, as does the 
Revised Version, in the sense of “how” and render “he 
knoweth not how.” This rendering is truer to the Greek, 
and alone brings out the full force of the context. 

When we turn to the interpretation of the parable, our 
chief difficulty at the outset is to determine who is meant 
by the Sower. Is it Christ Himself? Or is it His minis- 
ters? If we say that Christ is the Sower on the ground 
that He alone can be the Reaper, how are we to explain 
the ignorance attributed in the parable to the Sower “ Who 
knoweth not how ” the seed fructifies in the ground?! If, 
on the other hand, this same ignorance compels us to see 
in the sower the ministers of the Gospel, how are we to see 
also in these latter—as we must, if we are to be consistent 
in our interpretation—the final reapers who put forth the 
sickle “ because the harvest is come”? Elsewhere this final 
act of reaping the harvest of souls is always attributed to 
the angels as God’s viceregents, cf. S. Matthew xiii. 39, 
xxiv. 31, &c. It is, moreover, inconsistent to attribute 
to these ministers ignorance of the state of the seed in the 
soul that has received it, and to simultaneously concede to 
them a knowledge of the time when that same seed is ripe 
for the harvest. 

As Archbishop Trench has well expressed it : “ If we say 
that Christ intends Himself by the central figure of the 
parable, then a part is assigned to Him falling short of 
that which to Him rightly appertains; while if, on the 
other hand, we take Him to intend those who, in subordi- 
nation to Himself, are bearers of His word, then higher 
prerogatives are ascribed than belong rightly to any other 
than Him.” The Archbishop concludes by saying: “I 
can see no perfectly satisfactory way of escape from this 
perplexity.” He attempts, however, a solution to which 
we shall recur later. 

Previous to any attempt to explain a parable, we must 
ascertain to whom it was addressed, and in the case in 
point it is most important to decide whether the parable 
was addressed to the multitude or to the disciples apart. 
The parable belongs to the series which S. Matthew 
presents to us as spoken on what is generally known as 
‘the Day of the Parables,” though, as a matter of fact, 
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S. Matthew himself does not include this particular 
parable in his list. | According to all three Evangelists 
there followed immediately upon the parable of the Sower 
Our Lord’s own explanation of it. But after that point 
all three follow different lines, and S. Mark introduces 
the quasi-parable of the “Candle” by the words: “ And 
He said to them” (cf. also v. 24). He then gives the 
parable with which we are concerned, and he introduces it 
with the same formula as above :—“ And He said to 
them.” A cursory reading of the chapter might tempt us 
to think that all that follows upon the explanation of the 
parable of the Sower was addressed to the disciples apart, 
and served as a species of corollary to that explanation. 
This is clearly the case with 8S. Matthew, who, after the 
explanation of the parable of the Tares, gives three other 
parables, those of the Treasure, the Pearl, and the Net, 
which enforce His explanation. But the words with 
which S. Mark concludes his account of the parabolic 
teaching of that day seem to signify that all the preceding, 
with the exception of the explanation of the parable of 
the Sower, was addressed to the multitude :— 

“33. And with many such parables he spoke to them 
the word, according as they were able to hear. 

“34. And without a parable he did not speak unto 
them : but apart, he explained all things to his disciples.” 
And it is worth noting that S. Mark here uses the very 
same formula which S. Matthew uses when in v. 34 he 
wishes to indicate the close of the address to the multitude. 
Hence it would seem to follow that the parable in question 
was addressed to the multitude and not to the disciples 
apart. Indeed the very formula of introduction of which 
S. Mark makes use—* And He said to them ”—would seem 
to distinguish these parables from the series which §S. 
Matthew appends to Our Lord’s explanation of the parable 
of the Tares. 

Granting, then, that the parable of “the Seed growing 
secretly ” was addressed to the multitude, we shall be better 
able to appreciate the commentaries on this parable which 
are furnished us by Cajetan and the Ven. Bede. 

We will take that of Cajetan first. He says :-— 

“This parable only occurs in S. Mark; and it is brought 
forward to show the way in which the Apostles’ preaching 
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bears fruit. Our Lord means that it is the duty of the 
Apostles to preach as a sower sows, that is, expecting the 
germination of the Seed from other sources than them- 
selves. For that germination the preacher must look to 
the hearts of his hearers just as the sower looks to the 
earth for the germination and fruitfulness of the seed. 
And just as in the time of harvest the sickle is put forth, 
so also when the predestined fruit is produced, just men 
are removed from this life. This is the signification of 
the parable.” Cajetan then goes on to show how in v. 27 
the sower is depicted as applying himself to his ordinary 
occupations, “thus indicating that the fructification of the 
seed lying in the ground is not wrought by the work of 
the preacher. For the sower certainly does not know 
what is going on under the ground when the seed is 
germinating; and in the same way preachers do not know 
what work the Word of God which they have sown is 
doing until it manifests itself in external works.” After 
explaining how v. 28 indicates the various stages of 
growth, Cajetan, apropos of v. 29, goes on to say: “ This 
means that when the predestined fruit of the kingdom of 
heaven, i.e., the present Church, is produced, the end will 
at once follow. It can also, however, be understood of the 
fruit produced by each elect soul, for when a man dies 
the particular harvest is reached. Immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come. As far 
as the parable is concerned, the man who puts in the sickle 
is the same as he who sowed the seed; but, according to 
its meaning, the Principal Sower, Christ Jesus, is meant. 
For He who by His preachers sowed the seed of the Divine 
Word in the earth, reaps it by His Angels.” 

It will be apparent that Cajetan, who had set out by 
explaining the parable as referring to the preachers, is 
obliged when he comes to v. 29 to refer it to the Principal 
Cause. In other words, he makes a transition which 
seems hardly justifiable. It almost looks as though he had 
felt compelled to do this by the fact that mere human 
preachers could in no sense be called the ultimate reapers; 
so that Cajetan seems in consequence to attempt to save 
himself by what we must regard as a tour de force. It 
will also be noticed that he has assumed that the parable 
was addressed to the disciples and not to the multitude, 
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whereas, as we have seen, it is practically certain that it 
was addressed to the multitude and not to the disciples 
apart. Further, as Cajetan well says, there is a difference 
between the parable and its signification, but he does not 
avoid the difficulty by calling the sower the preacher and 
the reaper the Angels, and by attempting to unify them 
in the Principal Cause Who really acts in and through 
both. 

The Ven. Bede follows quite a different line. He starts 
out by saying :— 

“A man plants seed in the earth when he plants good 
intentions in his heart.” This train of thought he follows 
out in the whole course of his exposition; thus even 
when he comes to v. 29, which is the crux in any similar 
line of interpretation, he says: “And when the fruit 
comes forth he immediately puts in the sickle for the 
harvest is at hand.” But then he astonishes us by at once 
adding :—“ For Almighty God puts in the sickle when the 
fruit has come forth and He reaps His harvest; for as 
soon as He has brought any man to perfection His sentence 
goes forth and He cuts off that man’s temporal life so as to 
gather His fruit into His barn.” 

S. Bede, rightly as we think, sees that the parable is not 
addressed to the disciples but to the multitude, but he 
finds himself face to face with the same difficulty as 
Cajetan, and he cuts the knot in the same way, viz., by 
making what we cannot but think an unwarrantable 
transition. 

But while it is easy to point out the apparent short- 
comings in the above commentaries, it is by no means easv 
to see how we are to avoid either the Scylla of attributing 
the ultimate reaping to men, viz., the preachers, or the 
Charybdis of attributing to the Divine Wisdom ignorance 
of the state of the seed in men’s souls. We have already 
seen that it is essential to the understanding of this or 
any other parable to make quite sure to whom it is 
addressed. But there are one or two further principles 
equally necessary for their elucidation. ‘A parable is 
essentially a whole. It is a picture. And just as we 
should do wrong to view a picture disjointedly, piece by 
piece, so with a parable. We must, if we would do justice 
to it, look at it as a whole. Now, Our Lord has left us for 
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our guidance an authentic and detailed explanation of 
two of His parables, those, namely, of the Sower and of the 
Tares. In explaining these two parables He has taken 
each detail of the picture He had drawn, and has assigned 
to each its counterpart in the lesson which the picture was 
destined to teach us. Undoubtedly He did this for our 
guidance in explaining the parables which He has left 
unexplained. But it would be wrong to suppose that this 
was His only method of explanation. It is true that He 
often sets before us a picture in a few brief words and 
leaves it to us to find its counterpart, e.g., in the parables 
of the Treasure and of the Pearl. But in one instance 
at least He has given us both the picture and its counter- 
part, and the example is instructive. We refer to the 
parable of the Net in S. Matthew xiii., 47-50. 

“47. Again the kingdom of heaven is like to a net cast 
into the sea, and gathering together of all kinds of fishes : 

“48. Which, when it was filled, they drew out, and 
sitting by the shore, they chose out the good into vessels : 
but the bad they cast forth. 

“49. So shall it be at the end of the world. The Angels 
shall go out, and shall separate the wicked from among 
the just. 

“50. And shall cast them into the furnace of fire : there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Now, if we put in juxta-position the parable and the 
application here given we shall notice at once that many 
details of the picture are completely disregarded in the 
latter. There is not a word about the fishermen, not a 
word about the net. But one salient point is singled out, 
and is dwelt upon in words so terrible that 8. Gregory the 
Great exclaimed when about to preach on this parable, 
“Timendum est potius quam exponendum.” If now we 
look more closely at this particular parable we shall see that 
to assign to each detail a definite counterpart would have 
been exceedingly difficult and would have distracted us from 
the main lesson which we were intended to gather from 
the picture. Consequently, when analysing these mar- 
vellous pictures we may, and indeed must, if we would 
grasp their real significance, single out the one salient 
point around which the other details are grouped, and 
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must seek the application of the parable in the develop- 
ment of that alone. When commenting on the sin of 
Cham (Gen. ix.), 8. Augustine has some words which we 
may without impropriety transfer to the exegesis of the 
parables: “Of a truth,” he says, “not all those things 
which are said to have happened need be thought to have 
a definite signification. But for the sake of those things 
which do have a real significance these other things which 
have no signification are woven into the story. Only the 
share of the plough breaks up the earth, but in order to 
do this the 0 parts of the plough are necessary. Only 
the strings of the lyre and similar musical instruments 
are fitted to give forth a sound, but that they may do so 
other things go to the building up of the instrument, and 
though, indeed, these themselves are not struck by the 
player, yet the parts that are struck are connected with 
these others. In the same way in the Prophetic History 
(and we may add in the Parabolic Teaching) many things 
are said which have no significance, but to which those 
things which do have a meaning are attached and with 
which they are in some sort bound up.” (De Civitate Dei., 
XVi., li.) 

It is this way of approaching them which will alone 
enable us to distinguish between various parables which 
can otherwise only be differentiated by the exercise of a 
considerable amount of subtlety. For example, the 
parables of the Tares and of the Net in S. Matthew xiii. 
present us with two pictures which, though in themselves 
very different, are yet apparently almost identical in their 
teaching, so much so that they played an equally important 
part in the Donatist controversy. This similarity led 
Maldonatus to conclude that they had only accidentally 
become separated, and that the parable of the Net should 
really come immediately after that of the Tares. Yet 
when we apply to these two parables the principle we are 
advocating the difference between them becomes at once 
apparent. It is the central thought which alone will 
distinguish them; thus, in the “ Tares,” the central thought 
is expressed in vv. 29-30, “Suffer both to grow till the 
harvest,” as much as to say that there will always be till 
the end of time both good and bad in the Church. In 
the parable of the Net, however, it is not so much the 
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mingling of bad and good which is insisted on as the awful 
fact of the final separation between them, a separatiou 
which is to be carried out with the deliberation indicated 
in the picture of the fishermen sitting down by the lake- 
shore atter their toil and quietly sorting out their catch. 

To return, then, to the parable we are discussing : Our 
Lord puts before us a picture drawn from the agricultural 
life so familiar to His hearers, that, namely, of the sower 
who puts his seed into the ground and then worries no 
more about it until he sees that it is time to reap the fruits. 
What is the central thought! It is surely the sense of 
security which the owner has of the result of his labours; 
he has done his share of the work, he is content then to 
leave the rest to the operation of forces which he knows 
are present, but the working of which he does not under- 
stand. This, then, is the lesson which the Divine Sower 
wishes to teach us. When we have grasped that, we have 
grasped the real purport of the parable; all else is but 
framework, and if we try to investigate it and see how 
each detail of the frame is to receive its application, we 
get bewildered, for the simple reason that we are seeking 
for that which we are not intended to find, we are follow- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp. If we are asked, then, Who is the 
sower? Is it Our Lord who is intended? Or is it the 
Apostles? We answer that it is neither one nor the other. 
If we are asked, Who are are reapers! We answer again 
that we are not told, nor are we to try and find out, since 
no one in particular was intended, and these things are 
but details which, as 8S. Augustine has taught us, have in 
themselves no significance, but are in a sort bound up with 
the things which do have real significance and for the sake 
. of which alone they are told to us. They are like the 
multitudinous details in a picture, necessary indeed for 
its completeness as a picture, but irrelevant for our 
understanding of its lesson. 

We may, then, sum up the doctrine of the parable in the 
words :—*“ Do your share and be confident that God will 
do His.” And if we do not feel convinced that the parable 
was addressed to the multitude rather than to the disciples 
apart, we may interpret it of the Apostles’ preaching; 
they are to do their work, viz., preach, but they are to 
leave the result to the action of a Higher Cause, namely, 
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Divine grace, which corresponds to the action of the soil, 
the rain, and the sun, and on the seed lying in the ground. 

And this view of the parable is, we think, supported by 
an examination of the context in which it occurs. But here 
we may be asked, What is the context of a parable, or indeed 
of any passage in the Gospels! This is a practical 
question, for there can be no doubt that the Evangelists 
have arranged their material differently, as S. Augustine 
remarks :—“ Though each of them seems to have kept to 
his own order in narrating the story, we do not find that 
any one of them writes as though ignorant of what his 
predecessor had written, nor that any one of them omits 
through ignorance what another has said, but each one 
according to the inspiration he received has given us of 
the fruit of his useful labour.” (De Consensu., 1-iv.). 
And further, even when they recount the same facts and 
in the same order as their predecessors, they yet, as far as 
we can judge, cast them in a mould suited to their own 
individual characters, and suited also to the capacities or 
needs of those for whom they wrote. Thus, apropos of the 
two blind men in 8. Matthew ix., 27, S. Augustine remarks : 
“From this point onwards the order of events is not clear.” 
He is referring to the Mission of the Twelve as given by 
S. Matthew here, and he continues :—* Whether Matthew 
really gives this here in due order or whether his order is 
simply that of his recollection is not clear.” And after 
pointing out the divergences between the first and the 
second Evangelists at this point, he says :—“ Hence it is 
altogether uncertain whether what took place in His own 
country (the visit to Nazareth, Mark vi., 1.), was omitted 
by Matthew but afterwards recalled by him, or whether 
it was Mark who related it by way of anticipation; it is 
uncertain which of them keeps to the real order of the 
facts and which of them merely narrates them in the order 
in which he remembered them” (ibid. ii., 70), op. ii., 87 
and 90). These are broad principles, and they show us 
that the context of any passage is not necessarily its 
objective historical context, for about this the Evangelists 
did not concern themselves overmuch, but is rather the 
context suggested to each Evangelist by the Holy Spirit 
to whom is due directly the order which each followed. 
Consequently, in determining the context of any passage 
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of the Gospels, the context, namely, which is to govern our 
interpretation of it, we are independent of the question 
whether the other Evangelists agree in assigning to it the 
same context or not. The only fact which concerns us is 
that the Holy Spirit inspired this particular Evangelist 
to depict events in a certain order. Their objective his- 
torical order is due indeed to Christ, Who did certain 
things or taught certain doctrines in a particular order, 
but the order in which these same events are narrated is 
due to the Holy Spirit Who inspired the individual 
Evangelists to so present them. 

Now, in S. Mark, the two verses which immediately 
precede the parable of the seed growing secretely, contain 
warnings which could not fail to strike fear into the hearts 
of those who heard them, and who, in consequence, 
realised their own high responsibility with regard to the 
“ Pearl” of the Gospel-teaching which they had received. 

“24. And he said to them: Take heed what you hear: 
With what measure you shall mete, it shall be measured 
to you again: and more shall be given to you. 

“25. For he that hath, to him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, that also which he hath shall be taken away 
from him.” 

According to S. Mark, then, lest they should be dis- 
couraged at the prospect thus opened out before them, Our 
Lord at once adds the parable of the seed growing secretly, 
and, as it were, spontaneously. He does this to encourage 
them and make them reflect that they had only to do their 
share and the Divine Sower Who had given them so glorious 
an opportunity would not fail to do His share, even as when 
once the ground has been tilled and the seed sown, the 
sower has nothing more to do but wait for the time when 
he shall see the harvest ripen and shall reap the reward of 
his labours. 


Houcecx Popes, O.P. 











Che Penal Caws in Ireland during 
Anne’s Reign. 


By the wars of Elizabeth in Munster, the plantations 
carried out under James I. in Ulster, the clearances effected 
by the orders of Cromwell when so many people were sent 
across the Shannon, and by the destruction and spoliation 
of the Williamite regime the old proprietors were in great 
measure dispossessed, so that when Anne came to the throne 
in 1702 only one-seventh of the whole area of Ireland was 
in the hands of the Irish Catholics. For the rest the land 
of the country went to army followers, to Cromwell’s 
soldiers, to William’s mistresses, to Huguenot refugees and 
Protestant bishops. From these classes are sprung most 
of our landed aristocracy. The Catholic peasant in the 
beginning of Anne’s reign was reduced to a state of 
serfdom, while the old Catholic gentry were exiled or 
dying out slowly. Cox, in a letter written in 1705, 
gives an insight into the state of things :—* The 
youth and gentry of the Irish were destroyed in the rebel- 
lion or gone to France; those who are left are destitute of 
horses, arms, money, capacity and courage. Five out of 
six of the Irish are poor insignificant slaves fit for nothing 
but to hew wood and draw water.”* In Anne’s reign the 
Irish were quiet. They were powerless and crushed, with- 
out a leader or a fighting man left in the country, and yet 
never before were the Irish so doggedly persecuted as they 
were in the reign of her who is styled by her admirers the 
good Queen Anne. Other English sovereigns could justify 
their persecutions on political grounds, but in Anne’s reign 
the country was quiet and at peace, worn out by war and 
famine. Though a Stuart by blood she betrayed those who 
had often fought for the faithless Stuart cause, and she 
will be remembered in Irish History for the Penal Laws, 
a code as fierce as those ever written on the law books of any 
nation, for so they are described by Lecky, Burke, Morley 
—men who are not prejudiced towards the Catholic cause. 


Cox. Southwell Papers. 
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‘The Treaty of Limerick forms the first break in centuries 
of persecution. William himself was anxious to deal 
honestly with the Lrish, at least in the beginning. In the 
religious articles of the Treaty it was agreed that “the 
Roman Catholics shall enjoy such privileges in the exercise 
of their religion as are consistent with the laws of Ireland, 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of Charles II.” These 
terms were vague enough to allow of equivocation, but the 
Catholics believed the English were in good faith and they 
were confident for the future. “It is true,” writes Lecky, 
“that the laws against Catholics were unrepealed, but they 
had become wholly obsolete, and as they were not enforced 
during the reign of Charles II., it was assumed that they 
would not be enforced after the Treaty of Limerick.” The 
Treaty was broken within two months after it was made, 
and in 1693 “ Lord Capel was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
on account of his inclination to avoid the observation of the 
Treaty.” This Lord Capel told the Houses of Parliament 
that the King was engaged “in settling the Protestant 
interest” in Ireland. Then laws were passed depriving the 
Catholics of all proprietorial and civic rights, so that a 
Papist could not even vote for a Member of Parliament. 
In 1698 all Papists exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and all regulars were banished. Secular clergy were 
allowed to remain, but no more priests were to be allowed 
in, and so the Catholic religion would come to an end in the 
island. Acts were also passed destructive of Irish trade 
and education. Thus was the Treaty observed while the 
people lay helpless and hopeless. 


ANNE’S REIGN. 


Ireland was at peace during Anne’s reign, worn out by 
war, disease and famine. During her reign the Irish 
Catholics did not join any political party nor had they 
representatives in Parliament. No charge was brought 
against them from 1691 to 1704. Ireland was powerless, 
for her twenty thousand fighting men had joined the Con- 
tinental armies. Yet on 4th March, 1704, the Royal assent 
was given to the first of what Burke calls “the mon- 
strous Acts of Anne.” It was alleged in the preamble to 
the Act that the previous Acts were insufficient because the 
Papists found some loopholes for escape This law was to 
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be clear and searching and go more into details. It was 
an Act to strengthen the Protestant interest and to make 
the property ot Papists an easy booty for the greedy 
Government followers. No children were to be sent abroad 
under pain of forfeiture of the parents’ goods; no Popish 
person could become a guardian for a child; Papists could 
not buy land for a term above 31 years, and all other 
interests were void; no Papist could receive property by 
descent, while if the eldest son became a Protestant the 
father was only a tenant for life with reversion to his 
son; no Catholic could be eligible for office or even vote 
at elections, unless he denied the Real Presence and 
took an oath that he believed the invocation of the Virgin 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass were idolatrous and super- 
stitious. This Act opened up the way for spies, for family 
discord, and all sorts of disorder. Some prominent 
Catholics appeared before Parliament, stated their 
grievances and quoted the Treaty of Limerick in their 
favour. An insulting reply was given. They were told 
that the Papists had themselves to blame and that all this 
trouble could be avoided if they conformed to the Protestant 
religion. 

The Irish House of Commons went into wild enthusiasm 
about this Act, and it was resolved that all magistrates who 
neglected to put the law into force were to be declared 
betrayers of the liberties of the Kingdom. In 1705 it was 
decided that the hearing of Mass tended to advance the 
interests of the Pretender, and was, therefore, illegal. In 
the same year all the Popish clergy were to be registered and 
to give £50 bail to the crown; no curates were allowed, and 
no one was to administer outside his own parish. In 1707, 
Catholics were prevented from acting as solicitors under 
a penalty of £200; no Papist could serve on a Grand Jury 
unless a sufficient number of Protestants could not be 
assembled. In 1709 an amendment was passed which bound 
the Irish Catholics in stronger fetters. No Catholic could 
buy land, or inherit it, or receive annuities or leases for 
longer than thirty years. For the capture of a bishop or 
vicar-general £50 was offered as a reward, £20 for the cap- 
ture of a regular, and £10 was the spy’s fees for the capture 
of a secular priest or schoolmaster. In 1709 all the regis- 
tered priests were required to take the oath of abjuration— 
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i.e., to deny transubstantiation and to declare the Mass and 
worship of the Blessed Virgin idolatrous. This meant the 
end of toleration for all Catholic priests, and the priest 
who refused to comply was declared an outlaw of the 
realm. It was even enacted that captains of ships should 
receive on board free of charge at least five Popish priests 
and transport them to the Indies or to any port outside her 
Majesty’s dominions. By a special favour a Papist might 
keep a stud mare, on condition, however, that the Lord 
— should have power to seize her whenever he 
iked. 

From those details one can learn the character of the 
Penal Laws which crippled the Catholics of Ireland in the 
reign of Queen Anne and reduced them to a state of serf- 
dom lower than that against which the Revolutionists of 
France fought. Their most sacred rights were taken from 
them; the spirit of industry and commerce was destroyed; 
education was denied them. Some honest men—Protestants 
—protested in Parliament, but the country was under the 
heel of a dominant caste which ruled Ireland for England 
and for the Protestant interest. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


William’s Woollen Laws had blighted the industrial 
prospects of the country to such an extent that in 1703 we 
find the Irish parliament protesting against total loss and 
decay; yet not because the nation suffered, but because the 
Protestants were more closely connected with the woollen 
trade. The country, worn out by war, ruined in her indus- 
tries, with a recurring famine every year, was like a land 
under a curse. “The poverty and discouragement of this 
people are so many that they consider themselves happy if 
they can live; but for anything of learning or curiosity they 
are dead to it,” wrote Archbishop King in 1706." Another 
Protestant bishop in 1718, on being escorted to his diocese 
in Derry, wrote :—“I saw no danger of losing the little 
money I had, but was under some apprehension of being 
starved, having never beheld such dismal marks of hunger 
and want. The poor wretches lie in reeky sod hovels, 


* Murray’s ‘‘ Commercial Relations between England and Ire- 
land,’’ pp. 71, 91. 
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are badly clad, and plough the mountains up to the top.” * 
The Presbyterians in the North were badly injured by 
the Trade Laws, and they left the country for New England 
and the Protestant States of Germany. Gradually, owing 
to this emigration, and also to the fact that they were 
driven from the land, the wealthier Catholics took up trade 
and commerce in the towns. Archbishop King complained 
that the woollen trade was passing into Papists’ hands, and, 
in truth, the greater part of the trade of the kingdom.’ 
Catholic cottiers were content to live in squalid misery on 
the land, even on such poor terms as the law allowed. The 
linen trade was not prohibited because it did not interfere 
with the English manufacturers, and Protestant Huguenots 
were invited over to encourage this industry. Travellers 
give us some pictures of the country—“Sad towns; lands 
on which only corn grew, or sheep walks with some black 
cattle; for the most part, districts untilled; no enclosures 
on the fields; beggars on the road-side—the usual emblems 
of a stricken land.”* “In the country of O’Flahertie,” 
writes another, “I did not see one house, nor could I con- 
ceive an inhabited country so destitute of all signs of people 
and art as this is,” and “as you go further from Dublin you 
may see the remains of Popery less and less extinct than 
in ye other parts of Ireland.* In 1704 there was a fall of 
10 per cent. in the value of land, and throughout Anne’s 
reign there was a steady decrease in export trade. 

The destruction of the woollen trade resulted in a famine 
every autumn. In 1720 the Bishop of Derry wrote :— 
“Our best beef is sold under 3d. per pound, and all this 
not from any extraordinary plenty of commodities, but 
from a perfect dearth of money.” The people lived for 
the most part on milk and potatoes whereby their spirits 
were not much disposed for war. When the potato 
failed they starved. “One half of the people of Ireland 
eat neither bread nor flesh for one half of the year, nor 
wear shoes nor stockings. Your hogs in England and 


1 Lecky, II., p. 282. 

* Mant, Vol. II., p. 237; and Murray, Ibid. 

*Trish Archl. Society, Vol. II., ‘‘ Journey to Connaught.”’ 
*Lecky, p. 184, 
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Essex calves be and live better than they,” wrote Arch- 
bishop King. Pasture lands increased—grazing and dai 
farming were safer against reformers. There were oni 
returns for short leases—the highest economic sense of 
which the Catholic Celt of that day was possessed. Tillage, 
of course, decreased with the uncertainty of tenure, and 
because the land agent drew the highest rack rent. A tax 
called hearth-money, which was bitterly resented, was 
levied on each house. Eogan O’Rahilly has a scathing poem 
denouncing those hearth collectors, denouncing those who 
rose on the ruin of the old Catholic families. Furthermore, 
the people were burthened with taxes raised for an Irish 
army. Another tax was levied for pensions for Protestant 
refugees of rank—these pensions increased from £8,000 
in 1705 to £22,000 in 1715; while previous to Anne's 
reign in 1698 a land tax of £120,000 was added to the 
ordinary revenue.’ “England,” wrote Swift, “ robbed the 
upper classes, and they in turn bullied the peasantry, as I, 
when my betters give me a kick, am apt to revenge it with 
six kicks on my footman. . .” “ Whoever travels this land,” 
he wrote to Walpole, “ and observes the face of nature or the 
faces and habits and dwellings of this country, will hardly 
think himself in a land where law, religion or common 
humanity is professed. The whole country, except the 
Scotch plantation in the North, is a scene of misery and 
desolation hardly to be matched this side of Lapland.” 
Yet in his heart Swift despised the Catholics, and when the 
interests of his own party were secure he never raised a 
voice in protest. Of the Catholics he wrote :—“ We look 
upon them to be altogether as inconsiderable as the women 
and children. Their lands are almost entirely taken from 
them and they are incapable of purchasing any more. The 
common people without leaders, without discipline or 
natural courage being little better than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, are out of all capacity of doing any 
mischief.” 

It has always been the custom of English writers to 
represent the Irish people as ignorant and careless of educa- 
tion—“ for anything of learning and curiositv they are 
dead to it,” was the common Englishman’s view. The 
schools founded by the Government were a failure, yet we 


* Swift’s Tracts re Irish Manufacture. Rock’s Memoirs, p. 125. 
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know that in the Irish districts Latin was taught by travel- 
ling teachers, and the art of writing Gaelic poetry—no 
mean test of the quality of education—was part of the 
curriculum of the hedge-school. In Anne’s reign a memorial 
was presented to Parliament asking for Bibles to be 
printed, and for the erection of charity schools “for the 
instruction of Irish children gratis in the English tongue.” 
Nothing came of this. And it was remarked of those native 
Irish classical schools that “where these schools are in 
greatest report the people speak only Irish.” These schools 
flourished in Munster, especially in the wilds of Kerry 
where no spy dared enter. Froude called Killarney the 
Catholic University of Ireland. Students were there pre- 
pared for the priesthood, and Archbishop Butler of Cashel 
formed his first rough seminary on the plan of these schools. 
O’Rahilly was educated in the mountains of Kerry. In 1665 
Fetty wrote of the Irish: “Nor is the French elegence 
unknown in many of the families, nor the French and 
Latin tongues. The latter whereof is very frequent 
amongst the poorest Irish and chiefly in Kerry.”? A 
traveller gives the following picture :—“ Amidst some of 
the wildest mountains of Kerry I have met with schools, 
and have seen multitudes of children seated around the 
humble residence of their instructor with their books, pens 
and ink, where rocks have supplied the place of desks and 
benches.”* Now by the law of Anne no Papist could 
teach or receive education from a Papist. As Lecky 
writes : “ The alternative offered by law to Catholics was 
that of absolute and compulsory ignorance or of an educa- 
tion directly subversive of their faith.”* The Irish felt 
this injustice keenly, yet as the Catholic bishop of Clocher 
wrote to Rome, “ many of them would prefer their children 
to grow up illiterate than to expose them to the danger of 
losing their faith.” Some who could afford it sent their 
children to France, but for the majority of the people 
things had come to such a pass that there was danger even 
of inevitable ignorance of the elements of the Faith itself.* 


*Common Journal I., p. 185. Killeen, Vol. II., ch. 7. 
* Petty, p. 79. 

* Wakefield, Account of Ireland, p. 169. 

*Lecky, p. 184. 

* Spicilegium, Moran, p. 486. 
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The schoolmaster, like the priest, was a felon, and as bright 
a page as any in Ireland’s history is that which tells of 
the loyalty and heroism and self-sacrifice of those poor 
schoolmasters—* poor scholars and gentlemen of Christ.” 


WORKING OF THE LAWS. 


By the Treaty of Limerick special terms had been granted 
to the Catholics of Limerick and Galway, but the Act of 
1704 swept away all those privileges. Bigotry ran so high 
in Limerick that the Protestants there petitioned parlia- 
ment not to allow any Papist to settle down in the city 
unless he got security, and in 1704 no more than twenty 
Catholics could get such security." In Galway, too, no 
Papist could purchase any house or tenement unless security 
was given.’ Still, in 1709 we find a traveller complaining 
that trade in Galway was mostly in the hands of Papists, 
and Galway was then “the first town outside Dublin.” In 
the previous year, 1708, there was a panic in the city. There 
were rumours of a French fleet in Galway Bay, so all the 
priests, with several Catholic gentlemen, were promptly 
flung into prison; Mass was prevented from being said in 
the town; markets were held outside the city walls; the 
Arran Islands were garrisoned; and “a revenue collector 
would not be allowed to look into the road and bay from 
the city walls.” When the panic quieted down, the priests 
and Catholics were released. There was no trial, and no 
apology. A somewhat similar incident happened in 
Limerick in 1702. In Waterford the Catholics were sub- 
ject to a tax, called quarterage, for exercising their trade. 
The Protestant citizens were formed into a regular body 
called “hammermen” for the purpose of levying this tax. 
During the assize they paraded the town demanding quar- 
terage from the Catholic shopkeepers, and in case of 
refusal, they nailed up the doors and windows in the houses 
of the persons refusing.* Catholics in Cork were denied the 
privileges of citizenship since 1695, and we may safelv 
infer as a consequence that they did not sign the loyal 


1Curry’s Review, p. 282. 
*Hardiman’s Hist. of Galway, Ch. VIT. 
* Hansard—Waterford, p. 91. 
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addresses made to Anne from that city in 1708 and 1713.’ 
From 1656 to 1829 Catholics were disqualified for the 
meanest offices in the hands of the City Council, though 
they were compelled to support the Protestant ministers.’ 
In Youghal several Papists were disfranchised in 1702, 
and it was ordered on the city books that no Papist should 
be a freeman there again. In 1706 a bye-law of Bandon, 
passed by the general consent of Provost and commonality, 
forbade Catholics to live in the town; no Papist apprentice 
was to be taught any trade mystery or occupation. There 
was a loyal address to Anne in 1713, and Popery was 
denounced. 

A protest was sent from Dublin to the Parliament in 
1707 against the great number of Papists who of late 
repaired to the city—hunted from their lands—and fol- 
lowed trade therein. The Protestant porters of Dublin 
also petitioned that a certain Papist,-who had the audacity 
to buy and sell coal, be restrained. Another petition was 
received from hackney coachmen asking that none but 
Protestants might have liberty to keep and drive hackney 
coaches. Yet despite these obstacles, we find Catholic 
merchants thriving in Cork, Limerick and Dublin, and 
trade was quietly passing into their hands, while on the 
other hand in Anne’s reign there was a steady emigration 
of Protestants and Presbyterians. Archbishop King was 
greatly troubled by the turn things were taking. “Noe 
Papistes stir, except the young men that go abroad with 
intention to return with the Pretender.”* The Catholic 
population increased as a result. Petty gives the popula- 
tion for 1672 as 800,000 Catholics, and 300,000 Protestants, 
making a total of 1,100,000.* In 1695 the total was 
1,034,102—no other details are available—but in 1731 the 
total population was 1,309,768 Catholics, and 700,453 
Protestants. Burke estimated the Catholic population as 
two-thirds of the entire population of 2,800,000. Boulter 
saw that things were not working out in the interests of the 
Ascendancy from an economic point of view. “Scarce the 


* Smith, History of Cork, p. 229; and Cusack, p. 388. 
? Rock’s Memoirs, p. 125. 
* Murray, p. 90 


* O’Halloran Hist., Vol. II., p. 141; Murray, p. 344; Hiber. Dom., 
p. 28. 
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tenth part of English goods are now imported into Ireland 
of what used to be before the Act,” Swift wrote to Walpole. 
A decree of the Irish Parliament for the encouragement of 
the woollen trade was a failure. The decree was to the 
following effect :—“ All persons to be buried in woollen 
garments to encourage rough spun.” 

The people remained firm in their loyalty to their faith; 
very few indeed fell away even though Archbishop 
King wrote: “we have abundance of converts from 
Popery.” The Church of Ireland at that time was not 
likely to attract many converts by the morals or zeal of its 
ministers. Another Protestant wrote: “Several converts 
have taken the oaths, but do not come to church, pretending 
to be dissenters.”* Some of the nobility, gentry, and pro- 
fessional men, belonging for the most part to the law, 
abandoned the external practice of religion.” Yet we find 
Boulter complaining that all the law practice was in the 
hands of the new converts who gave no other security on 
this account except by producing a certificate of having 
received the sacrament in the Church of England and Ire- 
land, which several of them who were Papists in London 
obtained on the journey to Ireland. “Several of them have 
Popish wives and children, and Mass said in their houses, 
and breed up their children Papists.” “O’Neill Daunt states 
there were thirty-six conformers to the oaths of abjura- 
tion between 1703 and 1709, and in the next ten years after 
the passing of the Discovery Act—an act giving over lands 
of Catholics to the first informer—there were one hundred 
and fifty conformers.” “In Ulster all the towns and 
fertile lands were in the hands of the planters; the moun- 
tains and marshes were for the Catholics. Mass was usually 
celebrated after midnight and seldom in the same place on 
two successive days. Old people were accustomed to rise 
in the middle of the night and oftentimes start on the 
preceding evening, perhaps in frost and snow, to be present 
at the Mass. So great was their dread of informers that 
the persons present took care not to look at the priest for 
fear of being questioned afterwards.” * The greatest pre- 
caution had to be used. Sometimes the priest wore a veil 

’ Mant, Vol. II., p. 190. 


* Renehan, p. 190. 
* Spicilegium, Vol. II., p. 148; Ibid., p. 473. 
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during Mass, while at other times a screen separated 
him from the congregation." If any injury was done 
to the property of planters, compensation was usually 
levied on their Catholic neighbours, and the priest was 
flung into jail till the fine was paid.” Those who sheltered 
a priest were liable to transportation. A foreigner in 
Galway in 1705 gives high praise to the constancy of the 
Catholics there, many of whom were reduced to poverty by 
the Penal Laws. From Limerick the priest-catcher 
reported to the Castle: “The much greater part of this 
country being Irish it is very difficult to catch them 
(priests).” During all this time a curious state of things 
existed in ogy In other parts of the country the 
Catholics were frightened and beaten, but in the Glens 
of Kerry the Queen’s writ did not run. Donal O’Mahony of 
Dunloe and the O’Donoghue of the Glens were the rulers 
of Kerry. They governed their people and trained them to 
the use of arms. “The Glen,” according to a State paper, 
“became the home of Tories, Robbers, Rapparees and per- 
sons of the Romish religion.” The bard, the schoolmaster, 
and the priest were secure among the Kerry wilds. English 
records and historians represent O’Donoghue as a lawless 
freebooter and robber, while O’Rahilly calls him the last 
stronghold of the Gael. “ There would be no peace till nine 
parts out of ten of O’Donoghue’s followers are proclaimed 
and hanged upon the spot,” writes an official; and old 
Fineen O’Donoghue told an officer to his face that he had 
five hundred men at his command. The latter is described 
by an Irish writer as “the only bush of refuge left to 
the bards of Conn, a man wedded to heroism, a haven 
to gentle-mannered Erin who is weak.” Donal O’Mahonv 
of Dunloe had an army of his own—“ 3,000 persons all of 
the Pope’s religion.” “The said Mahony and his mob of 
Fairesses are so dreaded by his mighty power that noe 
Papist in the Kingdom hath the like.”? Outside these 
districts there was no organised effort against the Penal 
Laws, though the country was in a very disturbed state. 
English historians complain of the agrarian outrages— 
cattle stealing, cattle driving, and houghing—in Con- 
naught. The priests it seems were held responsible for 


‘Tbidem, p. 171. 
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those evils. Lecky deals with Froude on this matter, and 
while freeing the priests from those charges, lays the blame 
in the proper place. * 

The old Catholic families were driven.from their lands 
by the Confiscation Acts, nor were they allowed to purchase 
any of the confiscated estates. It would seem as if the 
Government wanted to sweep them from the land for ever. 
It was decreed “that all vagrants pretending to be gentle- 
men who coshered from house to house should be trans- 
ported.”* These dispossessed gentry wandered among 
their former tenantry, hanging around their ancient 
demesnes, or spent their lives in visiting former friends. 
The custom of drinking increased in those days. There 
were wild feasts and scenes of revelry sung of by the 
wandering poets, while, naturally, poverty followed in the 
train of this mode of life. Archbishop King writes: 
“In the open air or plains the poor lived on labour; the 
woods and fastnesses shelter the Tories. The old gentry 
despised trade as being too mean for them; yet the robberies, 
burglaries and other crimes usually committed are not so 
numerous, but there are commonly sentenced to die in a 
monthly session at Old Bailey more than in half-a-year’s 
circuit in Ireland.” Some of the dispossessed gentry took 
sides with the Tory bands and carried on a kind of free- 
booters’ existence. Archbishop King and the possessors of 
the land of these gentry complained of their idleness and 
lazy habits. They were replaced by Protestant squireens. 
Eogan O’Rahilly, “the poet of the Irish nobility,” ridicules 
the vulgarity and coarse manners of the Cromwellians and 
settlers who replaced the old lords. These old Catholic 
gentry were men of refinement, well-educated in classics, 
the defenders and upholders of the bards and the dispen- 
sers of hospitality for felon, schoolmaster and priest. When 
lists were made of the property of the proscribed adherents 
of James II., there was always a harp catalogued among 
their goods. 

Some of them like O’Connor of Ballinagar—the father 
of the historian—followed the plough; O’Flahertie of 
Connaught was deprived of his lands and even of his 


1Lecky, Vol. I., p. 362, etc. 
2Anne V., c. ii. 
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manuscripts, and in 1709 “he had only a few books left.” 
The Dublin pressman would find him uninteresting. It was 
estimated that between 623,598 to 998,000 acres belonging 
to those old Catholics passed into the hands of the 
Protestant bishops.’ It was a frequent theme of the bards 
to contrast the love of learning, the hospitality, the accom- 
plishments of the Irish nobility with the boorishness of 
“Clan Thomas.” From the poetry and culture of men like 
John MacDonnell, O’Rahilly, O’Carolan and others we can 
get an insight into the Irish life of the day. 

In Anne’s reign the priest-hunter came into existence as 
a paid Government official. Parliament declared in 1705 
that “the prosecuting and informing against Papists was 
an honourable service to the Kingdom.” These men were 
detested by the people. The author of “ Hibernia Domini- 
cana” tells us that he remembered to have seen one of those 
men chased through the streets of Dublin like a mad dog. 
They wormed their way into Catholic homes and assemblies, 
and kept the Government posted on the private doings of 
the people. As a consequence, the external exercise of 
religion practically ceased, yet Catholics managed to fulfil 
their religious duties by stealth or by bribing the officials. 
Dr. Byrne, Archbishop of Dublin, was consecrated bishop in 
- Newgate gaol in 1707 by Dr. Donnelly, who was imprisoned 
there at the time. De Burgo tells us that “a priest celebrated 
Mass in his cell in Newgate, and even when the Penal Laws 
were enforced strongly in the city, and the chapels 
were closed, many of the faithful assisted at the 
prison Mass.”* We cull the following from Whalley’s 
News Letter :—“Others (regulars or Popish clergy) 
rather than leave, chuse imprisonment where by the 
interest of the gaolers they easily obtain leave to teach as 
schoolmasters and have their daily Mass.” But things were 
not so easily managed in other parts of the country. The 
bishop of Clogher held his conferences in the open air in 
woods or mountains.” Dr. Thaddeus O’Rorke, after his 
consecration in 1707, was forced to the hill-sides, and 
went in disguise among his people. “Whilst I thus 
comforted my flock I had to seek a home with the poor and 
partake of their oaten meal and bread,” writes the bishop. 


‘ Walpole’s Ireland, p. 359. 
* Spicilegium II., p. 473. 
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He was a friend of O’Connor, the historian, and had been 
chaplain to Prince Eugene of Savoy. He addressed his 
pastoral letter “ex loco refugii nostri,” which was vague 
and had a touch of humour in it, and could mean anywhere 
from the Killeries to Killala Bay. The Bishop of Elphin, 
who was hiding for four months in one house, was known 
to have walked forty miles by night to consecrate the Hol 
Oils. Dr. Byrne of Dublin wandered among his floc 
though a special fee was placarded for his arrest. Such 
were the men amongst us in the penal times. 

After William’s Act of 1698, over four hundred regular 
priests were forced to leave the country. Renehan says 
892 seculars remained with their flocks. The Irish bishops 
were forced to flee, though the Archbishop of Cashel and 
the Bishops of Ferns, Kildare, and Clonfert remained at 
home. William’s law was not a success, and again in 1703 
all Popish bishops and regulars were ordered to leave the 
kingdom under penalty of transportation. Seculars were 
permitted to remain on condition that they reported them- 
selves twice a year to the justices, and gave bail of £100, but 
no curates were permitted. In 1709 the oath of abjuration— 
denying transubstantiation—was passed for the secular 
clergy. The design was,” wrote Archbishop King, “that 
there should be no succession, yet for want of due execution 
of the laws many come from foreign parts, and there are in 
the country Popish bishops that ordain secretly.” Swift was 
in great glee over these measures of the Government. In 
1704 there were 1,080 priests registered, only thirty of 
whom took the abjuration oath. The priests had no fixed 
residence and were poorly fed and poorly clad. “They had 
not even an obolus for a beggar, but rather stood more in 
need of it themselves,” wrote the Bishop of Clogher. The 
bishop himself received from his clergy yearly sums of from 
five to ten shillings for his support.‘ There were several 
priests who for five months of the year had not tasted flesh 
meat. Whatever money they received had to be given to 
some troublesome official or to*buy off an informer. All 
pilgrimages to holy wells or meetings of the people were con- 
demned as being dangerous to the kingdom—fines, im- 
prisonments, public whippings were the penalties. Magis- 
trates shou!d destroy all crosses and Popish pictures. Yet, 
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despite threats and punishments, the pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg continued, for the Irish were excessively addicted to 
pilgrimage. “Though everywhere else,” wrote Dr. Mac- 
Mahon, who attended Lough Derg as a Dublin merchant, 
“the eccleciastical functions have ceased on account of the 
prevailing persecution, in this island, as it were, placed on 
another orb, the exercise of religion is free and public. The 
Franciscan Fathers, beyond all other ecclesiastics who 
come, labour there the most strenuously.” There is not 
much known of the Franciscans during Anne’s reign, save 
the bare statement here and there that one of them was in 
jail, another on board an exile ship, but we can gather 
something of the courage of this order from the statement 
by Gilbert," namely, “that a general chapter was held in 
Dublin in 1703, a year particularly awful in the annals of 
terror. Sixty-four attended. Another chapter was held in 
1705 in the same city. A chapter was solemnized in the city 
in November, 1706, and a third general chapter in 1709.” 
The regular clergy were especially marked out for persecu- 
tion. “The regular clergy are dying in prison, some after 
nine years’ imprisonment,’ wrote the vice-provincial of the 
Carmelites. They were left to sicken and die of disease in 
the foul prisons of Newgate and the Black Dog. There 
were not many traces of monastic life left after the expul- 
sion in 1678, yet some regulars lived in the remote districts, 
especially in the West. There were fathers living in Sligo 
Abbey in 1703, and others in Limerick. The spies reported 
that the “ fryers ” were returning in great numbers to Ross 
near Headford, to Athenry and other places. A visitor to 
Galway in 1709 found “two nunneries who, keeping some- 
what in private, are connived at by the Governor and 
Mayor.” 

The Dominicans did good work—seven members of this 
order during this period being on the martyr list for 
canonisation.? A Father Ambrose O’Connor undertook a 
quasi-political mission to certain Irish noblemen on 
behalf of the Stuart prince which led to the imprison- 
ment of several Catholics at the time. There were several 
distinguished writers in the order during this period, such 
as Father O’Heyne, French of Galway, and Ambrose 

Gilbert, Hist. of Dublin, Vol. I., p. 306. 
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O’Connor. The Jesuit order had no houses outside the 
city, and they were compelled to close their little churches 
in the back lanes. Yet, notwithstanding the laws, the 
priests were coming into the country. Lecky was forced 
to add his tribute of praise to the priests and to free 
them from the charge made against them by Froude, 
that they were encouraging the thefts and murders and 
agrarian robberies committed by the Tories. Sir William 
Petty, writing of them in his day, says: “ The superior 
learning among them is the philosophy of the schools and 
the genealogies of their ancestors, both of which,” remarks 
this smug Briton, “looke like what St. Paul hath con- 
demned. They also comfort their flocks by prophecies of 
their restoration to their ancient estates and liberties. They 
do not much fear death upon a tree. They confess nothing 
at the execution though never so guilty.” The priests for the 
most part belonged to the old gentry, and so had a firm 
hold on the affections of the people. A generation of 
priests which had in its ranks men like O’Heyne, Burke, and 
O’Gallagher could not be so deplorably ignorant as they 
are represented. The foreign educa priests were, 
according to Lecky, “mild, amiable, cultivated, learned,” 
and “they brought with them a foreign culture and a 
foreign grace which did much to embellish Irish life.” And 
we know that several of the exiled priests qualified for 
positions in France as parish priests and chaplains 
to the court of St. Germains. Towards 1714 there were 
only eight vacant sees in Ireland. In the end of Anne’s 
reign there was somewhat of a lull in the persecutions, so 
much so that several Protestant bishops accused Warton, 
the Lord Lieutenant, of favouring the Catholics. The 
Catholics had been deprived of their property and civic 
liberties. | Warton did not care much for any religion. 
He gave 95,000 acres to his mistress, the Countess of 
Orkney. “ A Presbyterian in politics; an atheist in religion; 
a profligate in morals,” such was Dean Swift’s summing up 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

While the country was disturbed by the Penal Laws, 
the Jansenists tried to gain a footing in Ireland. They 
employed secret agents, scattered their books over the 
country, and in 1709 Clement XI. sent a pastoral 
to the Irish priests and people warning them of their 
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intrigues. They tried to win over Dr. Dalton of Ossory, an 
exile in France, to their side. As soon as possible the 
bishops sent their reports to Rome testifying to the people's 
loyalty to the Holy See. The Popes at this time used all 
their influence with the foreign powers for the redress of 
Ireland’s grievances. Innocent XII., in 1710, brought under 
the notice of the Catholic courts of France, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal the scandalous treatment of the Irish 
Catholics by England at the very time that England was 
posing on the continent as the champion of religious 
liberty." In 1709, Clement XI. sent an Irish priest, 
Bonaventura De Burgo, to the Austrian court to demand 
from England that the Treaty of Limerick be observed. 
The French Ambassador pleaded for justice for Anne’s 
Catholic subjects, and Anne’s Secretary of State replied : 
“that he (the French Ambassador) was misinformed; and 
that all the immunities and rights of the Treaty of 
Limerick—ecclesiastical and secular—which were yielded 
then, were still enjoyed.”* And this was in 1709. And 
Austria reminded Anne of the promises made to Leopold I. 
by England that Catholic religion would suffer no loss in the 
carrying out of the Treaty of Limerick. England repu- 
diated those charges of injustice and of religious intoler- 
ance. The Popes used all their influence in vain. Clement 
sent assistance to the Irish exiles in Paris; donations were 
given by Propaganda to Irish students in Paris; and an 
annual grant of 72,000 francs a year was voted from the 
Papal Treasury for Irish secular clergy and laity. 

We are not concerned with the state of the “Church 
of Ireland” at this period. Its clergy were mostly 
absentee’ like the landlord. “The abuses of the Church 
were so gross that an inquiry might have shaken it to its 
foundations,” writes Lecky. We are not interested in the 
political squabbles of the day nor in the society life of 
Dublin, of Castle fops, and ladies whose dresses were the 
product of a hundred climes,” nor in the club life of land- 
lords, nor in the politics of Trinity professors. The 
Catholic Celt did not enter into those things; he was living 
in the bogs; yet it was he who had finally to pay for the 


10’Heyne Dom., Introd. XXV. Ossory Society Tracts, Vol. 
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civil and military pensions of the State; he had to sup- 
port all that system which represented the English and 
Protestant interest in Ireland. We are not concerned with 
the “ patriotism ” of men like Swift and Molyneux; but if 
patriot means one who places his country before his party, 
then Swift was no patriot, and there were very few 
patriots in that day. Asa writer then put it : “ the faction 
who had usurped the true nation began to speak the lan- 
guage of patriotism.” We had to wait for a far greater 
man than Swift—Thomas Davis—to enunciate the true 
national idea. And it is not by “the patriotism” of men 
like Swift, but by the nationality of Davis—broad based on 
justice and true Christian charity—that our fallen land 
shall again be raised. The effects of the Penal Laws remain 
with us till the present day. “The vicious perfection ” of 
the penal code worked out other ends than its framers 
planned, but while it lasted, it is doubtful if there was any 
people in Europe so down-trodden, so crushed, so beaten as 
were the Catholics of Ireland. In that day “the Catholic 
Celt was homeless at home.” 


JoHN Henacnay, C.C. 

















Christianity from a Colleae Window. 


[The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire. 
T. R. Grover. Methuen & Co., 1909.] 


“It would doubtless be convincing enough to men who did not 
need to be convinced, but of little weight with those to whom the 
Scriptures meant everything.’’—(Conflict of Religions, p. 178). 


THERE are many ways of dealing with the historical 
problem presented by Christianity. One is to refuse to 
believe that there is any problem about it at all. And to 
the youthful mind this may commend itself as an eminently 
satisfactory solution. There were brave men _ before 
Agamemnon, and there were religions in the world long 
before the days of Jesus of Nazareth. These all bear 
family likenesses more or less strongly marked—sacrifice, 
communion, belief in a future state, ritual and ceremonies, 
observance of days and weeks. Then comes Christianity, 
and it, too, has its sacrifice and communion, its rites and 
ceremonies, its holy days and holy week, and its belief in 
a future immortality. What simpler than to lump it with 
the rest, a species of a common genus and admitting of a 
common explanation? We thus secure that comforting 
sense of a higher unity, so beloved of the Hegelian mind, 
and all religion, Jewish and Greek, becomes one in tendency. 
It is the effort of the human spirit to rise to that which lies 
beyond it, on its sentimental side to be at one with its sur- 
roundings, on its intellectual to afford an at least plausible 
guess at the solution of the riddle of the universe. 

Thirty years ago in England this method might have 
met with disapproving frowns. But much water has 
flowed under the bridges in thirty years. Religious 
beliefs have been modified, and the faith of many has 
given way. Thirty years ago Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough 
had not seen the light, and the comparative study of 
religions was in its merest infancy. The doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth was for practical purposes safe, and the 
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dogma of the divinity of Christ met with general, if in 
certain quarters uncritical, acceptance. The fact that in 
1909 an openly rationalistic account of Christianity can 
be written by a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
run through three editions between March and August, 
and be, on the whole, approved, is significant of the change. 

With The Conflict of Religions as a whole we do not 
propose to deal. We confine ourselves to its most sig- 
nificant aspect, its account of Christianity. 

That the book has its merits, no one can deny. It is 
fresh, vivid, picturesque, allusive. It has many of the 
qualities that go to make the successful Greats essay. 
Mr. Glover knows how to tell a story, and can give you a 
clear-cut personality in half a dozen rapid strokes. His 
historical background is, in many cases, accurate and 
attractive. . He writes easily and well. And there is a 
naiveté in his treatment of Christianity which lends it the 
raciness of a novel. The primrose by a river’s brim, a 
yellow primrose is to Mr. Glover. Jesus of Nazareth is 
Jesus of Nazareth, and there’s an end on’t. And Mr. 
Glover’s reading of His character will come as a surprise 
to many who are unacquainted with the present-day 
methods of German rationalism. As the preacher assumes 
Jesus to be God, and pivots his discourse on the fact, Mr. 
Glover assumes Him to be a mere man—of course a great 
man, as great in fact as Socrates or Epictetus or Plutarch 
—and at once flourishes his dissecting-knife for an examin- 
ation of His character. 

“In every endeavour,” he writes, “to reconstruct 
another’s personality there will always be a subjective and 
imaginary element. . . .. The method has its dangers, but 
tp aie) imagination the thing is not to be done at all” 
p. 116). 

This charmingly frank avowal almost disarms criticism, 
but it prepares us to see in what follows Mr. Glover's 
imagination at work. 

After a few words on “the humour” and “ playfulness ” 
and “delicate ease” of the language of Jesus, the writer 
passes to a study of His home life. It is here that his 
method is seen at its best, and he shall speak for the most 
part for himself. He describes Nazareth, and then :— 
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“The history of his nation lay on the face of the land at 
his feet, and it was in the North that the Zealots throve. 
Was it by accident that Joseph the carpenter gave all his 
five sons names that stood for something in Hebrew his- 
tory? Jesus himself says very little, if anything, about 
the past of his people, and he does not, like some of the 
Psalmists, turn to the story of Israel for the proof of his 
thoughts upon God. But it may be more than a coincidence 
that his countrymen were impressed with his knowledge 
of the national literature, and traces of other than 
canonical books have been found in his teaching. It implies 
a home of piety where God was in all their thoughts. The 
early disappearance of the elder Joseph has been explained 
by his death, which seems probable. The widow was left 
with five sons and some daughters” (pp. 120, 121). 

Here, for the first time, in his account of Jesus, Mr. 
Glover condescends to a reference. It is not easy to know 
why. As he has already swallowed “ five sons,” why strain 
at “some daughters”? However, he seems uneasy, and his 
note runs with a comforting air of assurance : “ Matt. xiii., 
56 says, taaac, and Mark uses the plural” (p. 121, n. 1). 
What further need have we of witnesses? The text is 
beyond dispute. Could anything be clearer ? 

We now come to the analysis proper. 

First, Jesus had a peculiar tenderness for children, and 
“Suffer little children to come unto me” is appropriately 
quoted. Further, as there is nothing like having all the 
evidence, “Mark .. . tells us that Jesus put his arms 
round the child. Note—Mark ix., 36 éevayxadiodpévos 
(p. 121 and n. 3, ibid.). [Mr. Glover always likes to give 
the Greek.] This is developed on the usual lines for a 
while, and then :— 

“We must have the simplicity and frankness of child- 
ren, their instinctive way of believing all things and hoping 
all things ” (p. 122). 

But in the second next sentence, a sea-change. Mr. 
Glover suddenly remembers his axe, and proceeds to grind 
it with a will: 

“Probably the child’s habit of taking nothing for 
granted—except the love that is all about it—is what Jesus 
missed most in grown men” (ibid.)—a strange psychology 
this, in which the child instinctively believes all things 
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and has at the same time the habit of taking nothing for 
granted. Contradictories are to be reconciled in a higher 
unity, no doubt, but whilst we are still groping among 
the broken arcs the paradox is more than difficult. 

Next follows a sensible enough paragraph on the outdoor 
life of Jesus as reflected in His parables. Attention is 
drawn to His obvious acquaintance with the simple facts 
of agriculture and farm life, and to His love of Nature. 
The last, however, has no tinge of sentimentalism. Jesus 
dealt in realities : hence His anger at anything approach- 
ing self-deception. 

“To call the Pharisees ‘actors’ was a new and strong 
thing to say, but Jesus said such things” (p. 124). 

In fact He had lived in a school of realities :— 

“When He said ‘ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, His words were the record of 
experience—the paradox was the story of His life. He 
had known poverty and hand-labour: He had been ‘ex- 
posed to feel what wretches feel.’” (b7d.) 

“It is only the sentimentalism of the church that sup- 
poses the flabby-minded to be at home in the Kingdom of 
God. Jesus did not” (p. 125). 

The last sentence is of the enigmatical type rather 
affected by our author. The reader will come across many 
such. The one essential requisite for the Kingdom of 
God, in the view of the Catholic Church at least, is purity 
of conscience, and the man who keeps it through life, or 
recovers it by sincere repentance when it has been lost, 
can hardly be described as flabby-minded. 

And in his next statement Mr. Glover is perhaps hardly 
accurate: “Jesus was always explicit with his followers 
. . . . they should know from the first that their goal was 
the cross, and that meantime they would have no place to 
lay their heads.” (Ibid.) 

There is no mention of the cross in the Synoptists, nor 
is the severer and more ascetic side of our Lord’s teaching 
emphasised, till after St. Peter’s confession, generally put 
in the third year of the ministry. But that is a detail. 

More interesting is the next discovery in the character 
of Jesus. “The world in the age of Jesus was living a good 
deal upon its past, looking to old books and old cults, as 
we see in Plutarch and many others. The Jews no less 
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lived upon their great books. Even Philo was fettered to 
the Old Testament . . . . but nothing of the kind is to be 
seen in Jesus..... No sincere man would ever wish his 
word to be final for another. Jesus was conscious of his 
own right to think and to see and to judge, and for him, as 
for the modern temper, the final thing was not opinion, 
nor scripture, nor authority, but reality and experience. 
There lay the road to God” (pp. 125-126). 

References here are apparently superfluous, at least, 
none are given. Has Mr. Glover forgotten: “Upon the 
chair of Moses have sat the Scribes and Pharisees; all 
things whatsoever, therefore, that they shall say to you, do 
ye and observe; but according to their works do ye not”? 
(Matt. xxiii. 2, 3), or Jesus’ repeated assertion that He 
came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil ? 
(Ib. v. 17, 18; Luke xvi. 17), or His reiterated declaration 
that the way to life lay, not along the primrose path of 
“reality and experience,” but along the humbler and less 
modern road of the observance of the commandments? 
(Matt. xix. 17; Luke x. 28). Or is it that we have here 
“the subjective and imaginative element” of which he 
warned us above? 

So much for the outer life of Jesus. His inner life is 
next laid bare with the same facile skill. 

“We have records of his being exhausted and seeking 


quiet... .. He weeps, he hungers, he is worn out. He 
has to be alone—on the mountain by night, in a desert 
place before dawn. ... He came into touch with a 


ceaseless stream of human personalities ; and those who have 
been through any such experience will understand what it 
cost him. To communicate an idea or to share a feeling is 
exhausting work, and we read further of deeds of healing, 
which, Jesus himself said, took ‘ virtue’ (8vvapuv).” [it is 
always well to have the Greek] “out of him, and he had 
to withdraw. When the Syro-Phcenician woman called 
for his aid, it was a question with him whether he should 
spend on a foreigner the ‘ virtue’ that could with difficulty 
meet the claims of Israel, for he was not conscious of the 
<r which has been lightly attributed to him” 
(p. 127). 

Thus the cures effected by Jesus are reduced to a sort of 
personal magnetism. (On p. 130 “ suggestion ” is offered as 
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an explanation.) Mr. Glover does not declare his faith in 
Mrs. Eddy, but he is obviously in a difficulty. Perhaps for 
that reason he does not pursue the treatment of this 
interesting subject beyond a few lines further. But 
whether it was suggestion, or personal magnetism, or any- 
thing else short of “ the omnipotence which has been lightly 
attributed to him,” it was obviously a quality of no mean 
order. It could, on two occasions in the Synoptists, call 
the dead to life (Mark v. 41; Luke vii. 14), restore complete 
health to a man far gone in leprosy (Luke v. 12 to 16), heal 
diseases of long standing (Luke xiii., 11sq. Matt. ix., 
20sq.), cause Peter’s wife’s mother to rise at once from a 
“ great” fever—the word is Luke’s, the beloved physician— 
(Luke iv., 38sq.), be communicated to Jesus’ followers 
(Matt. x., 1; Mark vi., 13), and be effective even after His 
death (Acts iii., 7.) Such faith in human nature has not 
heen found even in Israel, and here at least the rationalist 
transcends experience and reality. 

In his account of the ideals and work of Jesus, Mr. 
Glover is professedly following Prof. Burkitt’s Gospel 
History. But the leading ideas are German. They are 
to be found in J. Weiss’ Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 
Gottes (2nd ed., Gottingen, 1900), and further developed 
in Schweitzer’s Skizze des Lebens Jesu, and Von Reimarus 
zu Wrede (Tiibingen, 1906). Briefly, it comes to this. 
Jesus only gradually realised the consciousness of His 
Messiahship—a mysterious process Mr. Glover admits 
(p. 128). He expected at first to be able to influence the 
Pharisees and Scribes, but in His latter days found the 
task hopeless, and foresaw that the end could only be His 
death. From that time forward He concentrated His 
efforts on the Twelve. Day by day the strain increased. 
The hostility of the Pharisees, the disaffection of Judas, 
the lack of intellectual sympathy of the other apostles, all 
prepared the way for the end. This mental suffering cul- 
minated in and explains the agony in the garden, an 
incident which the church has never forgotten, though she 
has missed its meaning. At last Jesus died a broken- 
hearted man, His schemes unrealised, His ideals faded, 
and with the bitter cry of disappointment on His lips, 
“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” (pp. 
128, 129). 
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And thus Mr. Glover empties the life and death of Jesus 
of all supernatural value, and reduces the Atonement to 
the Example theory first enunciated (and retracted) by 
Abelard, and since propounded with great enthusiasm by 
Ritschl, A. Sabatier, Harnack and others, as the discovery 
of an enlightened and scientific age. And what then 
becomes of our freedom in Christ? Mr. Glover has the 
answer ready :—“ Once for all, he (Jesus) set religion free 
from all taboos and rituals. ... . It is such a man as this 
who liberates mankind, cutting us clear of make-believes 
and negations and taboos, and living in the open-air, 
whether it is cloud or sun. That Jesus shocked his con- 
temporaries with the abrupt nakedness of his religious 
ideas is not surprising. The church made decent haste to 
cover a great many of them up, but not very successfully ” 

. 133). 
© cowed of its modern terminology, this seems to mean 
that Jesus set us free from the Jewish ceremonial code, a 
fact which Mr. Glover might have found set forth in St. 
Paul far more clearly than in the German critics to whom 
he has recourse. But into what, then, have we emerged 4 
St. Paul has something to say on that, too, but Mr. Glover 
does not agree with him. Instead, he writes, following 
Professor Harnack (What is Christianity? 3rd ed., pp. 
65sq.) :—“ The central thought of Jesus is the Fatherhood 
of God . .. . The name may be in the Old Testament and 
in Homer, but the meaning which Jesus gave to it is his 
own” (p. 134). 

This is developed through nearly three pages, and Jesus’ 
great revelation to mankind is that God is love. 

Thus the relation between God and Man is “ incredibly 
simple—simple, unconstrained, heedless and tender, as the 
talk round a table at Nazareth. Jesus is greater than the 
men who have elaborated his ideas, and majesty is the 
foible of little minds” (pp. 134, 135). 

“Majesty,” it should be explained, is a euphemism which 
Mr. Glover adopts to cover the severer side of Christianity 
—its teaching of sin and death and judgment to come. 
The airy manner is worth noting. As before, there is 
neither argument nor reference, but a mere wholesale 
suppressio vert. “Unless you do penance you shall all 
likewise perish ”—(Luke xiii., 3); “ Bind his hands and his 
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feet, and cast him out into the exterior darkness. There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt. xxii., 13); 
“Fear not them that kill the body and after that have no 
more than they can do. Fear ye him, who after he hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say to you, 
fear him” (Luke xii., 4, 5)—these and a dozen others in 
the same sense are authentic utterances from the lips that 
spoke the parable of the prodigal son. Why then do they 
find no place in Mr. Glover’s pages! Is Jesus to be believed 
when He reveals the Father’s love, and to be cried out upon 
as a barbarian when He threatens the unrepentant! But 
Mr. Glover has come to his work with very definite ideas 
as to what Christianity should mean, and he has, in defiance 
of historical truth, rigidly excluded from his picture of 
Jesus anything that could conflict with these preconceived 
notions. To do this he must suppress whole chapters of 
the Synoptists, and treat as fantastic the teaching of those 
who had lived and eaten with Jesus, and who professed to 
hand on His doctrine. But Hippocleides doesn’t care. 
This may be to Mr. Glover an interesting literary pastime; 
it may be popular book-making; but it is idle to pretend 
that it is history. Badly done work of this stamp on 
Thucydides or Plato Mr. Glover would mark, and rightly 
mark “y” as an examiner in the Schools. And, though in 
his case it may pass muster with the unskilful, it cannot 
but make the judicious grieve. 

But let us complete the picture. Mr. Glover has a 
further message on Jesus’ moral teaching, on the Kingdom 
of God and the title Messiah, and on the Cross. 

According to his reading of the Synoptists, “ the ultimate 

moral| standard is one of sheer kindness and good- 
eartedness”” (p. 136). Further :— 

“The real cleavage between the classes of men [he is 
talking of the prophecy of the Last Judgment] does not 
depend upon morality, as the chilly suggestion of the mere 
word reminds us. Men judge other men not by their 
morality professed or practised, so much as by their uncon- 
scious selves—by instinct, impulse, and so forth, the things 
that really give a clue to the innermost man.” (Ibid.) 

As a piece of mere psychology this generalisation is 
hardly based upon facts. The world is proverbially 
merciless in its judgments, and demands value for its 
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money. A man, in its eyes, succeeds or fails. And if he 
fails, the combined good instincts of the saints of all ages 
will not save him from its ruthless condemnation. Mr. 
Glover’s experience has, indeed, been fortunate, if he can 
come to an opposite conclusion. But, fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, it is beside the point here, where the question is 
not of man’s judgment, but of God’s. And while there 
is a sense in which it is true that “ There shall never be one 
lost good,” and that “ All instincts immature, all purposes 
unsure,” are not as nothing in God’s sight, it remains true 
that Jesus in the Synoptists knows of no other morality 
than that of the commandments. “If you would enter into 
life, keep the commandments,” He says to the young man 
(Matt. xix., 17). And to the lawyer : “ What is written in 
the Jaw? How readest thou?” (Luke x., 26). Further, in 
this very prophecy of the Last Judgment, there is question, 
not merely of “ instincts” and “ impulses ”—indeed there is 
no suggestion of either—but of definite things done or not 
done. “I was hungry and you gave me not to eat,” “I was 
sick and you did not visit me.” And it is not the good 
impulse crying, Lord, Lord, that gains the Kingdom, but 
“he that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. vii., 21). And this and nothing else, however chilled 
Mr. Glover may feel at the thought, is morality in the 
Christian sense of the term—that man acts in conformity 
with God’s law, that he does the will of his Father who is 
in heaven. 

On the Kingdom of God Mr. Glover has not much to say, 
but he is positive that the Messianic interpretation is 
“more than usually unsound criticism” (p. 137). “The 
term was not of his [ Jesus’] own coining, and scholars have 
differed as to what he really meant.” (Ibid.) He soon 
gives up the discussion, however, and concludes :— 

“Tt is clear that when Jesus used the Kingship of God 
(he prefers this rendering of Bacwdeia as ‘ more accurate ’], 
he must have subordinated it to his general idea of God, 
and what that was we have seen” (pp. 137, 138). 

As for the question “how far Jesus identified himself 
with the Messiah,” “ it might be more pertinent to ask with 
which Messiah ”—whatever that may mean. But, “on the 
whole, the importance of the matter can be gauged by the 
fate of the word. It was translated into Greek, and very 
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soon Christos or Chrestos was a proper name, and hardly 
a title at all, except in apologetics ” (p. 138). 

Mr. Glover is so rapid, and packs so many centuries into 
one generalising sentence, that following him is uphill work. 
One would imagine from this that “ Christos” was a word 
unknown in Greek until the period of Christian literature. 
But surely Mr. Glover forgets the Septuagint, which 
regularly uses Christos as an equivalent for Messiah. To 
understand the later use of the title, the two classes of 
Christian converts must be kept distinct. To the Jews, the 
Apostles in the Acts are intent on proving that “Jesus is 
the Christ” (Acts ii., 36; v., 42; vili., 5; ix., 22; xvii., 3; 
xvili., 5). To Gentiles such a proceeding would have been 
idle, as the title meant nothing to them. Hence, we find in 
the Epistles, the approximation of Christos to a surname, 
together, it should be added, with many instances of its use 
as the Jewish title. (Rom. vii., 35; ix., 3; xv., 3. I Cor. 
i., 6; vi., 15; ix., 12; xi, 3. Eph.i., 10. Phil. i., 15, etc.) 
For “ Chrestos,” Mr. Glover has to execute a wild leap to 
Suetonius, who uses this form, wrongly, as Lightfoot points 
out (Philip., p. 16, n. 1), and treats the title as a surname 
(Suet. Claud., 25). But this only proves that uninstructed 
pagans imagined “Jesus Christos” to be nomen and cog- 
nomen. Again, our author’s historical sense might surely 
have told him that in preaching to pagans the appeal could 
not, from the nature of the case, lie to Jewish sacred books 
and Jewish titles. But he continues :-— 

“The Divine Son and Divine Logos—terms which Jesus 
did not use—superseded the old Hebrew title, at any rate 
in the Gentile world, and this could hardly have occurred if 
the idea had been of fundamental moment in Jesus’ mind 
and speech ” (p. 138). 

Mr. Glover has chosen his words more carefully here. 
The precise terms, Divine Son and Divine Logos, do not 
occur in the Synoptists, nor, if we remember aright, in the 
New Testament at all. But in Matt. xi., 27, there is an 
awkward passage about the Son which rationalist critics 
could well wish away.’ 


***No one knoweth the Son but the Father.’’ Prof. Harnack’s 
attempt to explain the passage may be found in What is Chris- 
tianity? (8rd Edn., p. 181), and its refutation in M. Loisy’s L’ Evan- 
gile et L’Eglise (p. 31). E. Stapfer, an advanced Protestant, writes 
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Again, in the trial of Jesus, as reported by St. Luke 
(xxil., 66 to 71), our Lord is distinctly asked, first whether 
He is the Christ, and then on avowal of His Messiahship, 
“ Art thou the Son of God?” 

That “Son” and “Logos” should have superseded the 
Hebrew title in the Gentile world is only rational in any 
historical view of the matter. But they superseded it only 
as containing: it, and rendering explicit and intelligible 
what was implicit in the Jewish title and less intelligible 
to a gentile. Thus the pagan who believed that Jesus was 
the Divine Son and the Divine Logos held that He was the 
Messiah in the richest and aiplest connotation of the 
term. Mr. Glover, therefore, misses the point when he 
concludes that the idea could not have been of fundamental 
moment in Jesus’ mind and speech. But let us hear him 
out. He continues :— 

“If he used the name [ Messiah], as seems probable, it, 
too, must have been subordinated to his master-thought of 
God’s fatherhood. It would then imply at most a close 
relation to the purposes of God and a mission to men, the 
stewardship of thoughts that would put mankind on a 
new footing with God. The idea of his being a mediator 
in the Pauline sense is foreign to the gospels, and the later 
conception of the purchase of mankind from the devil, or 
from the justice of God, by the blood of a victim, is still 
more alien to Jesus’ mind ” (p. 138). 

Facile and rapid as ever, Mr. Glover has really surpassed 
himself here. The method of unproved assertion is simple, 
and “ must” is a convenient word for avoiding a difficulty. 
There is less excuse for it in this case, as the documents 
are clear and to the point. In the Synoptic account of 


& propos of this text:—‘‘ Il garde, par ce mot: Nul ne connait le 
Fils que le Pére, une incompréhensibilité qui est un des signes les 
plus certains de sa divinité et qui doit faire partie de toute vraie 
adoration ’’ (La mort et la résurrection de J. C., 2nd Edn., 1898, 
p. 340). Similar avowals are to be found in other rationalist writers 
on this passage, e.g., Keim Geschicte Jesu von Nazareth I1., p. 382; 
H. Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 1901, p. 418. Its authenticity is 
admitted by critics as advanced as B. Weiss, Wernle, Dalman, and 
the two Holtzmanns. Cp. Hastings’ Dictionary, Art. “‘ Son of 
God ;’’ Eneyc. Biblica, Art. ‘‘ Jesus’? § 13. We are indebted for 
these references to M. Lepin’s excellent book, Jésus Messie et Fils 
de Dieu—a work only too little known in this country. 
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Peter’s confession, the avowal is made that Jesus is the 
Messiah (Mark viii., 27 sq.; Luke Ix., 18 sq.)—“* the Son of 
the living God,” adds St. Matthew (Matt. xvi., 16). And 
in this same author Peter is told that flesh and blood had 
not revealed it to him, but “my Father who is in heaven” 
—a striking parallel with Matt. xi., 27; “ No one knoweth 
the Son but the Father and he to whom the Father shall 
reveal him.” There is also the testimony at the Baptism 
(Mark i., 11), and of the Transfiguration (Luke ix., 35). 
And we have just mentioned St. Luke’s account of the trial 
of Jesus, where He was condemned to death for blasphemy, 
for making Himself the Son of God.’ 

Again, “the idea of his being a mediator in the Pauline 
sense is foreign to the gospels,” is an assertion difficult to 
reconcile with Mark x., 45 :—“ For the Son of man also is 
not come to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life for the redemption of many.” * 

It is out of harmony with the Synoptists’ and St. Paul's 
account of the Last Supper. In all four the redemptive 
aspect of Christ’s death is stressed. According to the 
Synoptists the chalice is presented as the blood being shed 
“for you,” “for many.” St. Matthew adds “ for the remis- 
sion of sins.” And all four narratives insist that in Christ’s 
blood the New Covenant is to be established.’ 

As to “the later conception of a purchase of mankind 
from the devil,” the idea is certainly not Scriptural, nor is 
it, on the other hand, in any sense Catholic teaching. It 
is found first clearly in Origen (Comment. in Matt. 16, 


*It would be surprising if attempts had not been made to upset 
the authenticity of the clear Matthew text. The latest effort— 
and one may add the most futile—is from the pen of a Canon of 
the Established Church. See Contemporary Review, Feb., 1910, The 
Alleged Papal Charter—Is it Authentic? by Canon Hammond. The 
arguments in favour of authenticity are concisely and clearly stated 
in A. Michiel’s L’ Origine de l’Episcopat, Louvain, 1900, pp. 20, sq. 

? A. Sabatier, The Atonement, pp. 38, 39, in one of his unhappiest 
passages of argumentation, takes refuge from this text in that last 
resort of the hard-pressed exegete—metaphor. The method is 
unworthy of a man who, whatever his shortcomings, was a scholar. 
“* For myself,’’ writes Canon Sanday, ‘‘ I am not satisfied with the 
diluted interpretation of this saying that finds so much favour.” 
Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 96. 

* For a critical discussion of the texts here involved see Rividre, 
The Atonement, E. Trans., I., pp. 109-114. 
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M.P.G. xiii., 13897; in Luke Hom. 23, M.P.G. xiii., 1862; 
in Exod. Hom. 6, M.P.G., xii., 338, etc.), combined, it should 
be added, with a soteriology in other respects sound." 

But the rationalistic account would lead the unwary 
reader to conclude that this crude notion was the beginning 
and the end of Catholic doctrine on the Atonement. It 
is, in fact, no part of Catholic teaching, though an indivi- 
dual Father may here or there give expression to it. If so, 
it is a mistake of individuals, and in no sense the official 
doctrine of the Church. 

With reference to the Cross, Mr. Glover has not much 
to say, but he regards it as “that which gave certainty to 
all that Jesus had taught about God” (p. 138). Para- 
doxically enough, in the light of what he has said above, 
“it was the pledge of his truth, and thus made possible 
our reconciliation with God” (p. 139)—a sentence which 
would surely seem to imply a “mediator in the Pauline 
sense.” 

Thus far, Mr. Glover, in Chap. IV., “ Jesus of Nazareth.” 
In the two succeeding chapters, “ The Followers of Jesus,” 
and “The Conflict of Christian and Jew,” there is much 
more on the same lines, bland, plausible, unproved, with 
just a dash of the superior knowledge which lends a 
piquancy to what he writes in the minds of certain readers. 
Mr. Glover knows how to assume the grand manner, too, 
when occasion serves. Thus he knows all about St. Paul 
and his Christology, of which “much might be said in 
criticism—if it were not for Paul and his followers” 
(p. 155). The early Fathers offer no difficulties either. 
Justin, “ perhaps,” used a manual of proof-texts in quoting 
the prophecy of the Virgin Birth from Isaiah (p. 190)— 
this, because, in quoting Justin does not insert the signs 
of omission, now conventional, but then not known. 

But there are rifts in Mr. Glover’s armour. Thus, sur- 
prising though it may sound, he has a great respect for 


_ 'It is severely criticised by the contemporary author of De Recta 
in Deum Fide, who says of it: ‘‘ Amentia ista magnam habet 
blasphemiam.’’ (Op. cit., 1., M.P.G., xi., 1756-7). A. Sabatier, 
The Atonement, p. 144, professes to discover it in Iren., Adv. Haer, 
5, 1, 1, but it requires some good will to read it in the passage he 
quotes. In any case Irenaeus explicitly denies that we were debtors 
to the demon, Adv. Haer, 5, 16, 3. 
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authority, if it be of the unorthodox type. He is obviously 
impressed by the clever word-play of Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
That erratic genius, in an article in the Hibbert for 
October, 1902, sought, with the aid of the much-enduring 
argument from silence, to disprove the authenticity of the 
baptismal formula in Matt. xxviii., 19. Needless to say, 
he was taken to task by critics, and notably by the Bishop 
of Ely, in an able paper in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (1905, pp. 481sq.). Yet Mr. Glover quotes the 
Hibbert article with obvious approval (p. 114, n. 2), though 
its argument is the merest special pleading. 

Again, the following passage from Justin’s Dialogue, 
as commented on by Mr. Glover, is typical of much in his 
book :— 

“Trypho rejoined: The scripture has not: Behold the 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son; but: Behold the 
young woman shall conceive and bear a son,” etc. On this 
Mr. Glover’s comment is :— 

“Trypho has the Hebrew text behind him, which says 
nothing about a virgin, though the Septuagint has the 
word” (pp. 190, 191). 

That “the Hebrew text says nothing about a virgin” is 
a brave assertion for which no proof is offered. It is based 
on the article on the word ‘almah in Gesenius, a witness not 
above suspicion. Gesenius rests his argument on an 
etymology which is at best uncertain. And, even if it were 
certain, no scholar needs to be told that etymology goes for 
nothing, when compared with usage. The word itself 
means “a girl of marriageable age,” and may connote 
virginity or not according to its context. It occurs only 
seven times in the Old Testament, twice in Gen. xxiv., 43, 
and Exod. ii., 8, where from the context it clearly means 
“virgin ”; twice in Cant. i., 3, and vi., 8, where the meaning 
seems equally clear; once in Ps. Ixvii., 26, once in the dis- 

uted passage, Prov. xxx., 18, 19, and in Is. vii., 14. That, 
in the abstract, ‘almah cannot, in Is. vii., 14, mean anything 
but “virgin,” we are far from asserting; but that is very 
different from saying that there is nothing about a virgin 
in the Hebrew text. And why, it may be asked, did the 
Septuagint render ‘almah by tap@évos, when they might 
quite as easily have used veavis ? 
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But Mr. Glover has stiil more to tell us. Isaiah vii. is 
no difficulty to him :— 

“The whole story is parable. It would be absurd to 
suppose that an infant could be a warrior and reduce great 
states ” (p. 191). 

We have no mind to discuss the question with him. The 
critic, who can dismiss what is confessedly one of the most 
difficult problems of Old Testament prophecy, with an “ it 
would be absurd to suppose,” and fourteen lines of borrowed 
reasoning, puts himself beyond the pale. 

Such, to go no further, is something of Mr. Glover's 
answer to the question, What think ye of Christ? “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son, whose father and mother we know, 
and are not his brethren and sisters with us?” Jesus is 
the son of Mary and Joseph. He has four brothers and 
some sisters. There is nothing divine about Him. He is 
Son of God, if you will, but only as all men are sons, and 
the difference between them and Him in this respect is one 
of degree and not of kind. This answer has at least the 
charm of venerable antiquity. It was given by the 
rationalist in our Lord’s own day. It was offered again 
by the Jew, Trypho. It was repeated by Celsus, and 
refuted by Origen; reiterated by Ranarien, and opposed 
by Cyril. And, in modern times, it has been revived by 
Strauss, and set forth with a charm of style which is the 
despair of later imitators by E. Renan. Thus, whatever 
other merits may be claimed for Mr. Glover’s answer, 
originality cannot be one. We can recall hardly a single 
statement of his, on this subject, which cannot be paralleled 
from rationalist productions of this or any other age since 
Christianity began. 

Nor let him flatter himself that his solution is historical 
and scientific. The writer who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, ignores half the evidence, has still to serve his 
apprenticeship in the art of historical thinking. It is 
made a reproach to the theologian that he is dogmatic and 
aprioristic. But Mr. Glover out-Herods Herod. No Roman 
Congregation ever uttered its decisions with half the 
dogmatism he displays in almost every statement he makes. 
Not a shred of evidence is given for assertions the most 
astounding, not a proof, in most cases not even a reference. 
Questions are begged, and critical problems dismissed with 
the careless ease of youth and irreflection. 
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To explain Mr. Glover, one is driven to choose between 
ignorance and prejudice; and, with no desire to be per- 
sonal, we choose the former. It is difficult nowadays to be 
a specialist in more than one branch. Mr. Glover’s work 
on Virgil, and on Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, 
has met with deserved recognition. His account of 
Christianity will not add to his reputation among thinking 
men. He is no authority on the Old Testament, as his 
remarks on Isaiah vii. show. It is a pity that he has 
attempted to deal with matters which lie so far from his 
ordinary habits of thought. 

Still The Conflict of Religions serves one useful purpose; 
it brings out the inherent imperfection of the comparative 
method rigidly applied to Christianity. Christianity has 
its human element, and that the world’s coarse thumb and 
finger may at its leisure plumb. It may, nay it must as a 
religion for men, bear external resemblances to other and 
man-made forms of worship. But in its interior spirit it 
is worlds apart. This essential spirit, the supernatural, 
no mere historical or scientific instrument can probe. It 
is here that Mr. Glover’s failure is most conspicuous. One 
searches his lime-lit pages in vain for any understanding 
of Christianity as a life, an inward thing of the soul and 
heart. Its outward guise may now and then be accurately 
caught, as were the external features of Catholicism in 
Helbeck of Bannisdale; but, for all that, his description is 
false in every line. It is not of the thing as we know it to 
be. This may be, we are inclined to think it is, one of the 
inevitable limitations of the College Window prospect to 
certain minds : if so, it may serve as an explanation, and, 
to some extent, as an excuse. 


Henry Keane, S.J. 











Socialism and the Revolution. 


Tue French Revolution is one of the pet studies of 
Socialists. This fascinating epoch has been rendered 
doubly attractive in recent years by a vast number and 
variety of monographs by eminent men. 

But the Revolutionary epoch may be advantageously 
studied by anti-Socialists as well. Before, however, 
investigating the thought of the period from either the 
Socialists’ or their opponents’ point of view, a word about 
the definition of Socialism may help towards clearness. 

It is no easy matter to get a definition of Socialism. If 
Socialists are called thieves by some of their adversaries, 
they are most unlike thieves in agreeing amongst them- 
selves. They can scarcely be said to agree about definitions, 
anyhow. Mr. Campbell for instance, having admitted that 
the definition of Socialism “is not quite satisfactory,” and 
that “it all depends on the point of view,” proceeds to give 
his own point of view on Socialism; and concludes by 
asking : “ Will any man in his sober senses tell me that 
this (Socialism) is anything else than Christianity?” 
(Socialism. Fabian Series : London, 1908). Well, some of 
Mr. Campbell’s own countrymen are apparently clear on 
the absolute irreconcilability of Socialism and Chris- 
tianity. While the Continental Socialists are practically 
all indeed in agreement on one point, viz., the anti- 
Christian attitude of Socialism; their intestine strife 
about other parts of the Socialistic programme is a 
common subject of reproach to them at the hands of 
their opponents. M. Jaurés, the leader of the French 
Socialists, is described by M. Biétry in this fashion; il 
(Jaurés) a lu tous les doctrinaires du Socialisme; il se 
reclame tantét de l'un tantét de l’autre, selon que sa 
politique du jour est révolutionaire, reformiste, anarchiste, 
ou simplement opportuniste. Il n’a pas de doctrine. 
(Bietry. Les Jaunes de France: Paris, 1908.) And W. 
H. Mallock says, in reference to English and American 
Socialistic systems, on which he is an admitted authority, 
that “the distinctive features of Socialism as a theory 
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forms a question which, if we address it indiscriminately 
to all types of people who now call themselves Socialists, 
seems daily more impossible to answer. (Critical Exami- 
nation of Socialism: London, 1908.) Socialists then, in 
so far as they endeavour to inspire a popular movement, 
revel, to a large extent, in the vague. Without, therefore, 
attempting to give more than a general summary of the 
popular notions of Socialism, we might say that Socialists 
are people who are opposed to property where it exists to 
any considerable extent. They aspire to a state of things 
in which all would possess as nearly as possible an equal 
amount of property. The French express this neatly: 
“ Les socialistes, c’est & dire, ceux qui ont des aspirations 
vers Végalité réelle.” Their method of satisfying such 
aspirations is, to have the State take all property from 
all, and divide it equally. This, they maintain, would 
effectually abolish all artificial distinctions between men, 
the distinction caused by wealth being to the Socialists 
the most absurdly artificial of all. 

People who hold views of this kind, love and laud the 
Revolution as if there was nothing but Socialism in this 
crisis. And further, they have the results of the revolu- 
tionary period up their sleeve, to fire at anyone who talks 
of Socialism as a dead failure in fact, however plausible 
in theory. The facts of 1793 are the vindication of 
Socialism, they say; a strong remedy for an otherwise 
incurable disease. Now, the anti-Socialist—he who strongly 
objects to the Socialist because of the latter’s — lax 
notions about other people’s property, he who sticks to 
the Christian and traditional view of property, as of 
something sacred and inviolable—has almost as much 
reason to talk about the Revolution and take grounds for 
his principles from it as the Socialist has. 

St. Alphonsus himself is not clearer on the rights of the 
proprietor than some of the most ardent spirits of the 
Revolution. 

But to take the Socialist views in order, let us examine 
their theory as to the origin of the Revolution. M. 
Lichtenberger, a specialist on the subject, a man who fears 
not the dust of archives, states that a patient examination 
of every description of political pamphlets, brochures, and 
tracts published between 1787 and 1789, leads him to 
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conclude that no socialism in the sense of égalité réelle is 
to be found therein; nor is there, according to the same 
competent authority, an atom of Socialism in the Cahiers 
of the States General—Cahiers, he tells us, filled with 
grievances, not of the comfortable bourgeoisie, but with 
those of the plébe and even the sous-plébe. (Lichtenberger. 
Socialisme: Paris, 1906.) 

But it was the States General that set the Revolutionary 
machine going. No one doubts this, not even the Socialists. 

Let us see the attitude of the deputies to Versailles to 
the grievances of the people whom they represented. 

As a cure for the anarchy then existing in France, the 
deputies demanded a regular government, a uniform and 
economic administration, and a definite constitution, the 
abolition of feudal rights, which were onerous and vexa- 
tious in the extreme; they finally asked that people be 
obliged to pay taxes to one—to the State—instead of to 
half a dozen people as well. 

There is nothing that smacks of Socialism in this 
righteous claim for redress of most galling grievances. 
Nor, again, are the statements drawn up by the States 
General as a body, or those of individual members 
socialistic in tone; there is no question of Rousseau’s 
doctrine of destroying the baneful words “mine” and 
“thine” amongst the deliberations of these men. And M. 
Faguet remarks that it would be most strange if there 
were. For Socialist ideas about property had not yet 
entered people’s heads at all. 

“ At the eve of the Revolution the public mind in regard 
to Socialism (in the sense of égalité réelle) might be 
described thus: An immense majority absolutely ignorant 
of the question sociale even among the cultured classes; 
amongst the rest of the population a still more enormous 
majority firmly persuaded that the true wealth of a nation 
is to be found in the development of individual property 
and even in plutocracy; some curious spirits considered 
by almost everybody as dreamers talking and writing about 
the proscription of riches, arts, luxury, and property 
itself, and drifting to communism.” (Faguet. Socialism : 
Paris, 1908.) 

And this being the mentality of the people of the time, 
it is but natural to find a reflection of it in the public 
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“declaration des droits de Vhomme et du citoyen.” These 
rights include the right to private property; and this, as 
well as the other three, is pronounced sacred and inviol- 
able. “Ces droits sont la liberté, Végalité, la strété, la 
propriété ;” and they added, “la propriété est un droit 
sacré et inaliénable.” 

Again, the definition of “property,” drawn up by 
Condorcet, and accepted by Robespierre, is given thus: 
“L’homme est maitre de disposer 4 son gré de ses biens, 
de ses capitaux, de ses revenus et de son industrie.” This 
definition is, in other words, the jus utendi et abutendi 
given in Canon-law with the exception of the phrase, 
“ quatenus juris ratio patitur, a restriction which seemed 
too severe to the revolutionary lawyers, and which there- 
fore they deliberately omitted. They wished to make a 
man a monarch of his property; to give to property “un 
droit royal.” So anti-Socialistic was Robespierre that he 
calls this equality of goods a chimera. “L’égalité (et ici 
il parle de légalité des biens possedés, de légalité des 
conditions) est essentiellement impossible dans la société 
civile, et supposant necessairement la communauté des 
biens qui est encore plus visiblement chimérique parmi 
nous.” 

And in this connection the words of Baudot are remark- 
able and interesting as summing up the general spirit of 
the revolutionaries. “The convention has always regarded 
property as the basis of social order. I have never heard 
any member of this assembly pronounce a word, or make 
a proposition contrary to this principle. The convention 
— no other idea about property than that of the civil 
code.” 

Now it may be said, this is all very well; but how do 
you reconcile the economic facts of the Revolution with all 
this fine talk? The facts of the Revolution and all their 
violence, it may be replied, are Socialistic at best only in 
colour and flavour; they are not the the thing itself; and 
if Socialists gloat over them, they act like the epicure, 
whose appetite is dulled to substantial viands and who 
relishes the sauces only, because of their piquancy. 

The economic facts of the Revolution are chiefly three: 
The confiscation of ecclesiastical property, the confiscation 
of the lands of the exiled nobility (les émigrés) and the 
abolition of the workmen’s guilds. 
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Now these operations involve expropriation and appro- 
priation on the part of the government; that is to say, the 
transfer of property from one who administers it badly 
to another who administers it less badly or well; the use 
by the State of what theologians call the altwm dominium, 
a right conceded by all lawgivers to the State as consti- 
tuted guardian of the public good, and implying the duty 
of compensating individuals or communities for the loss 
of property thus devoted to other persons. This is not 
Socialism. But these operations, as carried out by the 
revolutionaries, were full of dirty work; and if the 
Socialists admire them, it is in the mire, the revolutionary 
mire, they wallow. 

The Revolution expropriated the nobles by abolishing 
feudal rights and by confiscation of the lands of the nobles 
(les biens des émigrés). The first process was Socialistic in 
tendency. For these rights in many instances meant 
money, and the State simply substituting itself for the 
nobles, took over such money without granting any pro- 
portionate release of taxation to the peasants. It was a 
transfer of property to the State. 

The lands of the nobles were taken over by the State on 
the plea that they were vacated by their owners. The 
nobles took to their heels, no doubt; but who compelled 
them to run? These confiscated lands were immediately 
sold; and in such large quantities that they fetched low 
prices. So that the transaction was nearly a gift made 
by the State to people whom it liked better than the nobles. 
The nobles not being at hand there was no question of 
compensation. 

Likewise the clergy were dispossessed, and indemnified 
after a fashion. They were made the slaves of the State. 
It was like saying to a man: “ I'll take your property, but 
I will make good the loss of it, by making you my servant; 
reserving to myself the right of giving you the door when- 
ever I like, or whenever you don’t please me.” 

“The clergy were despoiled of their goods and indem- 
nified by servitude; by a servitude which the State could 
dissolve at its whim, and which it has dissolved at the 
end of a century.” (Faguet. Socialism: Paris, 1908.) 
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The confiscation of ecclesiastical property was discussed 
from August to November of 1789. During these momen- 
tous deliberations there was one man who saw clearly how 
things were going, and that man was the Abbé Maury. 
He it was who pointed out to these bourgeois the lament- 
able want of logic of which they were guilty, and how in 
the evolution of events the spoliation of the clergy would 
be but the prelude to further robbery of other classes. 
“Property,” he said, “is sacred for you as it is for us. 
Our rights guarantee yours. We are attacked to-day; but 
don’t be deceived; if we are despoiled, your turn will 
come . . . If the nation has the right to go back to 
the origin of society to despoil us of our property, which 
the laws have recognised and protected for more than 
fourteen centuries, this new metaphysical principle will 
conduct you necessarily to ail the insurrections of the agra- 
rian law. The people will profit by the chaos to demand a 
share of that property which even immemorial possession 
does not guarantee from invasion. The people will exer- 
cise over you the right you exercise over us; they will say 
that the nation claims the property and that there is no 
prescription against it . ... .” 

Things did not work out precisely as the Abbé Maury 
prophesied; but the Socialist trend was there, and he 
pointed it out. 

The workmen’s guilds were suppressed 2nd March, 1791. 
The State promised to respect vested interests and make 

ood losses entailed by their suppression; but in the con- 

usion of subsequent developments these promises were 
entirely neglected. This was socialisation pure and 
simple. And the reasons given by the orator, Dupont, for 
the suppression of coporate bodies are interesting. “The 
moment one enters a corporation or particular society, one 
must love it as a family. But the State must retain the 
monopoly of all affections and all obedience. Besides, one 
receives support from such a corporation ; and such support 
militates against equality; if men are to be, and remain 
equal, all institutions which would enter ever so little into 
competition with the State must be suppressed.” (Taine— 
La Revolution, 12 Ed.) 

It is worthy of remark that these bourgeoisie, with an 
instinctively delicate attachment to their own interests, 
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did not abolish the corporations peculiar to their own 
class, “ La Revolution frappa surtout le peuple, louvrier 
et la noblesse; elle garda les corporations bourgeoises des 
notaires des avocats, &c. (Bietry—Les Jaunes de France, 
Paris, 1900.) 

But with all their Socialist flavour, the facts of the 
Revolution did not bring to a reality any Socialistic theory. 
Quite the contrary. The appropriation of different pro- 
perties in the Revolution established new |e agg 
who were enchanted to become landholders, and who were 
determined to keep their grip on their holdings at any 
cost. The Revolution established property in France; for 
before this epoch people such as nobles and clergy who 
held property, held it under an unstable kind of title. 

Theirs might be called a titulus conditionatus, the 
condition being in the case of the nobles, the service of the 
country and its defence against the invader, and in the 
case of the clergy the good administration of property 
regarded by the king as not theirs, but le bien des pauvres; 
and so if the nobles or the clergy failed in their several 
duties, their property lay at the disposal of the king, to 
whom the territory of France belonged. Even the pro- 
perty of the bourgeoisie and the peasants was only half 
their own, so much was its existence as property burdened 
by conditions of services to nobles or the clergy, and by 
taxes. 

Now the Revolution, by its expropriation and appro- 
priation, gave to the new proprietors an absolute title to 
their lands; and by clearing away all taxes, save to the 
State alone, it did much to create freehold property. The 
new proprietors were lords of the soil; they posed as such 
before the world; and if ever there were people who had 
correct notions about the sacredness and inviolability of 
property, and who had a horror of anything savouring of 
Socialism, it was the bourgeoisie enriched by revolutionary 
plunder. The facts of the Revolution gave a set-back to 
Socialist ideas. 

Proudhon, the advocate of a very advanced school of 
Socialism, makes this very clear :—“ The Revolution, by 
selling the property of the church and the nobility, created 
a new Class of proprietors, and imagined it was interesting 
them in liberty; it did no such thing. It made them 
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interested in everything that prevented the return of the 
nobles and the Bourbons. And to secure their possession 
these happy bourgeoisie thought only of giving themselves 
a master, Napoleon. (Proudhon—La Propriété: Paris, 
1854.) 

“The consequences of the Revolution—consequences 
which Socialist reformers love to conceal—were the amelio- 
ration of class interests, especially those of the bourgeois 
class, and the oppression of the poorer classes which 
merited most solicitude; and this not only in France, but 
in other countries where revolutionary principles caught 
on.” (Bietry—Les Jaunes et Socialisme: Paris, 1906.) 

These new proprietors found themselves between two 
enemies, Rohan on the one side, the champion of the 
émigrés, and Babeuf, the vindicator of the rights of im- 
poverished peasants, on the other. They found the need of 
a strong government, and set about inventing one. It was 
the occasion for a daring and attractive personality to 
occupy the political stage. Napoleon was the man of the 
hour and was welcome. Hence it is said that the Con- 
stituent Assembly, by its transfer of property, gave rise, 
1st, to the Empire, 2nd, to the most passionate desire for 
property which has characterised Frenchmen from the 
Revolutionary epoch to our own time. (Faguet—Socialisme 
en 1907: Paris, 1908.) 

Yet though the Revolution resulted in the very opposite 
of the Socialistic ideal; though it constituted capitalists, 
“who lived on in slippered ease,” as Carlyle says of them, 
now that the storm was over; though it pressed hard on the 
toilers, and by arbitrarily forbidding them to form societies 
or guilds for mutual protection, made of them, as Bicétry 
says, “the very dust of humanity to be swept about by the 
bourgeois Capitalist”; though while crying down aristo- 
cracy, it formed a new aristocracy that, viz., of wealth—the 
Socialists are wise in their generation when they make the 
period from 1789-1793 their happy hunting ground. For 
the Revolution, without intending to do so, and almost 
unconsciously, fostered the idea of Socialism. “Les 
revolutionaires ont trés souvent,—quelquefois sans la 
savoir—caressé |’ idée socialiste,” says M. Faguet. 

Not so much by the facts, however socialistic in flavour, 
as by the ideas which it spread in France and throughout 
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Europe, did the Revolution help the cause of Socialism. 
By the abuse of a very old principle, that of altwm 
dominium of the State over property, the Revolution tended 
directly to the collectivist doctrine. 

The word “people” being substituted for the word 
“King ” where it occurred in the old code, the Revolutionary 
lawyers read: “the people is sovereign” where anciently 
they read “the King is sovereign”; and instead of the 
phrase, “ the King is proprietor of the soil of France,” it was 
now “ the people are proprietors of the soil of France.” And 
so the so-called possessors of property are merely deposi- 
taries; they have the usufruct not the dominion of what 
they hold; they depend on the people, 7.e., on the State; the 
State makes them its fonctionaires, just exactly as it 
makes a governor of a province a fonctionaire. The pro- 
prietor holds property to administer it for the public 
good. There is one of the cardinal ideas of the Revolution. 
It inherited it from Rousseau’s theory of property, “ La 
propriété nest pas de droit natural, elle est Au droit 
social.” This idea is dominant in the writings of Tronchet 
Camus, and Mirabeau; it is the sense of Robespierre’s 
saying : “ A la mort de chaque citoyen ses biens n’ appar- 
tient qu’ a la nation.” 

The theory contains the essence of socialism; it affirms 
that the State is the sole possessor of the land; that every- 
thing belongs to everyone : it considers all the citizens as 
salaried officials of the State. The State is the employer 
which apportions his work to each citizen, remunerating 
him at its pleasure. His property is his salary—his salary 
that is for the services he renders to others for the fulfil- 
ment of his rdle as a member of society. Should he fail 
to discharge this social duty, the State suppresses his 
salary, that is, it takes his salary and gives it to another. 

Now all this implies that the State creates property. It 
makes a sort of god of the State; represents it as possessing 
all, and, therefore, as omnipotent. Nearly all the Revolu- 
tionary leaders were more or less convinced of this; at least 
this idea was in the back of their heads. 

The confusion between guaranteeing the existence of 
property and creating it gave rise to this notion. It is 
one thing to hold that the State guarantees my property 
to me, so that I can enjoy it in peaceful possession; it is 
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uite another to maintain, as the Revolutionaries did, that 

owe all my property to the State. Property was first in 
the field; o_ it is the State that owes its existence to 
property and not vice versa. 

Here then is an instance of a Revolutionary idea: nor 
is it difficult to see how it contains the germ of socialism. 

Another notion particularly cherished by the Revolu- 
tionaries was that of equality : it was expressed in different 
formulz, one of which was absolute nonsense. “ All men 
are equal by nature,” is a clause found in the declaration 
of the rights of man. It is doubtful whether they believed 
this; the very fact, however, of their stating so blatant an 
absurdity is an evidence of their ardent wish to express 
their desire for equality as energetically as possible. 

The second part of this statement, “all men are equal 
before the law,” is a reasonable proposition; and it also 
tends to socialism. For to have such an equality you must 
abolish anything that would tend to the opposite. The 
law is not an abstract thing; it means the ministers of the 
law; and the man who can defend himself before such 
ministers of the law by means of men of talent, the man 
who can influence such ministers is superior, incomparably 
superior, to others who are not so powerful. What is the 
source of this power? Riches, for rank does not count; at 
least it ought not, and is not to count any longer. There- 
fore, to have equality in the social body, all wealth must 
cease to exist in the hands of any individual. | 

The master thought then the very soul of the movement 
is that wealth under any form is an obstruction to the well- 
being of society; a crime, as it were, calling for vengeance; 
and the abolition of the monster, or the destruction of its 
power, is the work cut out for the new era. 

If the Revolution fostered socialism, it is but natural 
that Socialists should return the compliment by proclaim- 
ing the glories of the movement, palliating its violence, and, 
above all, propagating its ideas. And herein lies the 
danger of socialism. The graver aspects of the Revolution 
are, not its bloodshed and other kinds of violence, but the 
ideas which it sowed in Europe. As Mr. Chesterton says: 
“The French Revolution ended in defeat; the Kings came 
back across a carpet of dead at Waterloo.”—(* Tremendous 
Trifles” : London, 1909). But the ideas engendered by 
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the Revolution did not die with its violence; they slept, 
as it were, for some thirty years. The seeds sown by the 
Revolutionary thought remained in the ground, buried for 
the while through a reaction against the horrors of the 
“Terror,” but awaiting an atmosphere in which they could 
burst into life. Somewhat sande. it is to be feared, 
may socialism work destructively even in these countries. 
The advanced ideas of the system that profess wholesale 
confiscation of property, that proclaim war on the family, 
that claim the child as the child of the State, that denounce 
the marriage bond and cry out for the upheaval of all 
authority religious, civil, or military, are not nearly so 
dangerous, because not so insidious, as the subtle laxity 
relative to the notion of property which socialism begets. 
A lax morality, working its way under the guise of 
reform, is naturally dangerous; the more so in proportion, 
as it lends itself to an attractive literary setting. Doubt- 
less the progress of socialistic thought is in no small degree 
due to its association with the novelette or short story. 
Another factor in the progress of socialism is that it 
belongs, as far as its principles are concerned, to an un- 
healthy modern tendency which readily condones vice, even 
such a cool deliberate vice as the violation of commutative 
justice implies, so long as it is not gross. The case for 
socialism, even where it collides flagrantly with. the ethical 
principles of justice, is plausibly stated, so that a well- 
trained mind is required to detect the fallacies which 
underlie it; whereas the case for justice and truth as 
against socialism is, as a rule, dry reading, divested alto- 
gether of the pathos of uplifting humanity, universal 
brotherhood, and demanding from the community the best 
for the weakest, and such fine-sounding phrases. 
Socialistic literature then is a danger. Perhaps it may 
best be combated by clear expositions of the Catholic 
standpoint on questions of commutative justice. 


E. J. Cuizten, C.M. 














Lives of the Irish Saints.* 


In recent times a considerable amount of attention has 
been paid by scholars to the study of hagiological literature. 
Formerly the pious faithful perused the Lives of the Saints 
for their own spiritual edification, and their attention was 
seldom distracted from the narrative by any of the puzzling 
problems which cannot fail to confront the modern critic 
in almost every page. With the development, however, of 
historical criticism it was clear to every prudent man that 
serious religious misgivings might be aroused in the minds 
of many by the stories and miracles recorded so plentifully 
in the Lives of the Saints which have come down to us 
from the Middle Ages. That these misgivings would be 
due largely to a misunderstanding of the object aimed at 
by the writers is evident enough, but misunderstandings 
are not seldom the least fruitful source of trouble either in 
spiritual or secular affairs. 

Briefly the difficulty arises because most people, for- 
getting the purpose for which these Lives were composed, 
namely, the glorification of the founder of a certain monas- 
tery or institution and the edification of the future 
disciples of the saint, were inclined to treat them as strictly 
historical works, and to accept all the miracles recounted in 
them with almost the same reverence as they accorded to 
the decrees of a General Uouncil. The very existence of 
the Catholic Church as an infallible witness to truth 
seemed to them to be bound up with the successful defence 
of such narrations; and, hence, to question the accuracy of 
them, was in their eyes almost as dangerous as to raise 
doubts about the miracles of our Lord recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures. On the other hand, men who professed to be 
adepts in the science of historical criticism missed no 
opportunity of denouncing such productions as devoid of 
all historical or even literary value and as pure fabrica- 
tions put together by clever forgers in order to deceive the 
credulous and unsuspecting. They pointed with pride to 


* Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Carolus Plummer, M.A. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1910. 2 Tomes. Price, 82/-. 
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the obvious contradictions so frequently found in such 
writings, to the ridiculous character of the miracles and 
sayings that are recorded, to the neglect of the writers of 
the limits imposed by time and space, to the opposition of 
the narratives with the story told by well-authenticated 
historical documents, and to the silence of contemporaries 
about the marvellous incidents recorded with such a wealth 
of detail by writers living four five or six centuries after 
the time when these incidents were supposed to have taken 

lace. 
4 The truth is that both the pious reader who felt bound 
to believe every word contained in the Lives and the zealous 
critic who regarded them as fabrications because unhistoric, 
were about equally wrong in their estimate of the hagio- 
logical literature of the Middle Ages. Nowadays people 
are beginning to realise that just as the annalist or his- 
torian is not a hagiologist, neither necessarily is the 
hagiologist a historian. The work of the two classes is 
entirely distinct, and their compositions are governed by 
very different laws. The historian is bound by the rules of 
his art to examine carefully the sources of information, to 
compare the different authorities, to sift out the wheat from 
the tare, and, having arrived at the truth as far as it is 
— for human ability and industry to do so, to set it 

own irrespective of the feelings or prejudices of his 
contemporaries. The hagiologist, on the other hand, aims 
primarily at the edification of his readers. To secure this 
object he may have recourse to divers forms of composition 
such as the fable, myth, romance, legend or history.’ He 
may weave around imaginary heroes a captivating novel, 
or he may heighten the effect of the wonderful deeds done 
by some real spiritual giant by imaginary touches likely to 
arouse the spiritual emulation of his readers. By doing so 
he is not thereby guilty of falsehood, just as the poet who 
sings the praises of some warrior chieftain or national 
defender is not necessarily a liar even though he soars 
beyond the bounds of reality. The reason is because neither 
poet nor hagiologist claims to be a historian, nor are their 
productions governed by the strict laws of historical com- 
positions; and it is largely because people have not kept 
this difference in mind that such grave misunderstandings 


? Delehaye—-Legends of the Saints. London, 1907. Chap. I. 
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have arisen about the Lives of the Saints. They will 
willingly admit—for it cannot be denied—that the his- 
torian is not, as a rule, a hagiologist, and yet they are 
inconsistent enough to demand that in all cases the 
hagiologist must be a historian. 

The hagiological literature of the Middle Ages is largely 
the product of ges traditions and stories which in 
matters of this kind are not seldom full of inaccuracies 
and inconsistencies. The incidents are, as a rule, in- 
correctly reported even by eye-witnesses, and as the story 
spreads amongst the people the opportunities for divergence 
ae the facts are rapidly multiplied. The deeds of one 
great hero are attributed to another who belonged very 
frequently to a different age and a different race. The 
history off men such as Alexander the Great, of Cesar and 
Charlemagne, is often confounded in popular stories so 
that what was true of one is told not infrequently as the 
work of another. In the same way the lives of the great 
spiritual heroes are often mixed together in a style likely 
to puzzle the most skilful historian. What is even worse 
is the fact that the deeds attributed to the great pagan 
religious heroes are sometimes by popular traditions 
assigned to the Christian saints. The people, as a body, 
have not a good memory for the names of individuals. They 
are not quick to seize upon a glaring anachronism or 
inconsistency. They remember the more striking figures, 
and around these they group their narratives. The writers 
of the Lives had these popular pictures of the Saints before 
them when they undertook to clothe the traditions with 
literary form. Like their predecessors, the writers of the 
ancient classics, they knew little and cared less about his- 
torical criticism. They aimed at producing a pleasing and 
edifying account of the saint whom they wished to honour. 
They drew their information from all kinds of sources 
without waiting to examine very carefully its value. They 
borrowed largely from similar Lives, and if these failed 
them they had little difficulty in incorporating passages 
from the secular tales of their country. Soon a well- 
recognised schema for the different classes of saints, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins, etc., was recognised, and the 
writer was obliged to fill in the details of this either from 
his sources, if he had them, or his imagination, if he had 
not. 
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It is a mistake, therefore, to assume that the Lives are 
strictly historical and to be judged by the strict laws laid 
down for the writing of history, while, on the other hand, 
it would be equally wrong to assume that they are devoid 
of all historical value. Many of the Lives will bear the 
brunt of comparison with documents of undoubted 
authority and will pass unscathed through all the tests of 
sane criticism. Others of them contain much accurate 
information mixed up with much that cannot be accepted. 
It is for the historian to apply himself to the task of 
analysing these and of separating what is authentic from 
what is purely imaginative or misplaced. But all of them 
are at least indirectly of the greatest value as sources of 
historical knowledge. They contain much reliable infor- 
mation on the secular movements of the period, the political 
organisations, the legal tribunals, the systems of land 
tenure, and the industrial, agricultural and commercial 
pursuits of the country. But it is especially in regard to 
ecclesiastical affairs that they are of the greatest assistance. 
They give us a good idea of the ecclesiastical life, of the 
work of the bishops, clergy and monasteries, of the religious 
beliefs and practices then current, and of the liturgy, 
ceremonies and popular devotions. 

What is true of the Lives of the Saints in general is 
about equally true of the Lives of the Irish Saints. They 
are not more or less perfect from the standpoint of history 
than are similar productions in other countries. In many 
cases they are not strictly historical narratives, nor were 
they meant as such. Some of them will bear the test of 
criticism, while for others the truth of the main facts 
narrated can be verified by a reference to the Annals. But 
they were put, together by men who according to the 
manner of their time were careless about examining the 
value of their sources, forgetful of anachronisms and 
inconsistencies, more anxious to fill in the recognised 
schema than to usurp the functions of the critical historian, 
and prepared to adorn their tale by passages borrowed from 
ecclesiastical or secular literature if devoid of more pro- 
mising materials. But even in the latter case they are of 
the greatest value as evidences of the religious and secular 
organisations, beliefs and customs of the Irish in the days 
when these Lives were composed. 
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Very much, however, remains to be done before the full 
historical value of the Lives of the Irish Saints can be 
satisfactorily tested. Critical editions are absolutely neces- 
sary, but critical editions will not suffice. The texts them- 
selves must be subjected to a searching analysis; the various 
forms of the same life, whether in Irish or in Latin, must 
be compared ; the sources from which the writers drew their 
inspirations must be catalogued; and the primitive text 
must, if possible, be separated from later accretions and 
explanations. It is only when this has been done that the 
light thrown upon our history by these Lives can be 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Colgan and his associates had, indeed, even in the saddest 
days of our country’s history planned a monumental edition 
of the manuscript materials bearing on the lives of the 
Irish saints, but the death of Colgan prevented the com- 
pletion of their self-imposed task, and the Acta Sanctorum 
contains only the lives of the Saints whose feasts occur in 
the calendar for the months of January, February and 
March. The Triadis Thaumaturga of the same writer 
deals with the Lives of Patrick, Brigit and Columbcille. 
The Collectanea Sacra of Fleming, published after his 
death at Louvain in 1677 by Sirinus (O’Sheerin), and the 
Bollandists collections contain a great many Lives of the 
Irish Saints, while the publication of the Vitae contained 
in the Codex Salmanticensis by de Backer and de Smedt, 
at the expense of the Marquis of Bute (1888), made avail- 
able for students the materials contained in this celebrated 
manuscript. Mr. Plummer has continued the work that 
was so well begun by Colgan, and though, as he himself 
admits, Colgan might not like many of his criticisms, yet 
few would care to deny that he has done most valuable and 
scholarly work in the preparation of this edition. Seldom 
have we come across a work which shows so many traces of 
industry, precision and thorough scholarship. 

The three great manuscript collections of the Latin 
Lives of the Irish Saints are the Codex Salmanticensis at 
present in the Royal Library at Brussels (S), the manu- 
script in Marsh’s Library (M), that in Trinity College (T), 
and the two in the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

S belongs to the 14th century; M and T were copied 
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from the same original about the beginning of the 15th 
century ; R* was written by a scribe probably in the 13th or 
14th century, and R’ is a copy made from it at a later 

riod. Besides these there is a paper manuscript in the 
Franciscan Library in Dublin made in 1627 from MS. R. 
for the use of Colgan.’ 

Mr. Plummer has rendered an invaluable service to the 
study of Irish ecclesiastical history by his careful edition 
of the thirty-two Lives contained in these two volumes. 
Some of them had, indeed, been published before, but works 
like Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, Fleming’s Collectanea or 
the Acta of the Bollandists are not within the reach of 
many. In regard to the text, he has followed as a rule the 
M. T. and R. MSS., but the variants, including citations 
from Lives in Irish, where such exist, are carefully noted 
at the bottom of the page. The special introduction to 
each Life, in which the different MSS., Latin and Irish, 
are discussed and compared, will be of great service to 
any person interested, or likely to be interested, in Irish 


‘It may be useful to point out that, amongst the manu- 
scripts in the Library of Maynooth College, there is a volume marked 
Vitae Sanctorum, which contains a large number of Lives of the Irish 
Saints. It is stated on one of the fly leaves that it was copied by 
Thomas Arthur from an old parchment manuscript belonging to 
Ussher in the year 1627. The manuscript consisted originally of 260 
pages, but the first twenty appear to have been lost, as the page 
numbered 21 is the first in the volume as it now stands. The volume 
contains the lives of the following saints in the order in which the 
names are set down:—St. Flannanus Carthagus, Declanus, Livinus 
(poem), Albeus, Athracta, Senanus, Brendanus, Finanus, Coemgenus, 
Molyngus, Mocolmogus, Ruadanus, Cronanus, Comgallus, Kyranus, 
Ida, Moluanus, Barrus, Aedus, Cainnicus, Colmanus, Abbanus, 
Edanus, Fintanus, . . . Bega, Cuthbertus. In addition to these 
lives, and preceding Bega, the De Statu Ecclesiae of Gilbertus and 
the ‘‘ Norma ancoritalis vitae ’’ are inserted. From a hasty comparison 
of the text of the lives as given in this manuscript with these pub- 
lished by Mr. Plummer, it is clear that it is not an exact copy of 
M, T, or R. In many cases the reading closely resembles M, but is 
marked by slight variations, while in some places it combines the read- 
ing of M, R and S. A closer examination of the MS. may possibly 
lead to the conclusion that it is a copy of an MS. independent of the 
three main ones mentioned by the editor. On the fly-leaf of the MS. 
1s found the following:—Mesi mac Donnaich mac Cathail oice ui 
Concabhair ro cheannaidh an leabar so a n-Ath Cliath Dubhline, A.D. 


MDCCLXX. The later history of the volume I have not been able to 
trace. 
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hagiology.. This work of comparing the Latin with the 
Irish Lives has not been attempted before. It throws much 
light on the value of the hitherto unpublished Irish Lives 
by showing that while some of them are old and indepen- 
dent versions, others are comparatively worthless as being 
only modern translations of existing Latin Lives. 

The Editor, in the very able Introduction to his edition, 
lays it down that the Lives should be tested by the Annals, 
not the Annals by the Lives, and that “it would probably 
be rash to accept any historical statement on the sole 
authority of these Lives.” But, at the same time, he points 
out that indirectly they throw great light upon the reli- 
gious, social and political condition of Ireland in the 
Middle Ages. In dealing with the Lives of Ailbe of Emly, 
Cieran of Saigher, and Declan of Ardmore, Mr. Plummer 
is obliged to face the question of the Pre-Patrician 
Christianity in Ireland. In the case of Ailbe, the com- 
parison with the Annals, which represent Ailbe as having 
died between 527 and 542, makes it tolerably certain that 
the saint did not precede Saint Patrick in the work of 
converting Ireland to Christianity. In seeking for the 
motive which induced the writer to paint St. Ailbe as a 
precursor of St. Patrick, he favours the theory that the 
object was to increase the influence of Armagh by showing 
» that the most important provincial saints were obliged to 
accept their commissions from Armagh.” How this can 
be true in view of the relations between Armagh and the 
South of Ireland, and in view of the fact that the writer 
of the Life was certainly not from the province of Ulster, 
it is difficult to understand. Cieran of Saigher he is 
inclined to place as Pre-Patrician, principally because he 
is referred to as “the first born of Irish Saints.” St. 
Declan, too, he is inclined to assign to the same period. 
In the latter case he is guided to this conclusion by the 
fact that the Life.is likely to be accurate on this point 
because no references are made in it to later saints. In 
arriving at these conclusions against the testimony of the 
Annals, it is noteworthy that he is acting in opposition to 
his own principle that “the Lives must be tested by the 
Annals not vice versa.”* Nor in the case of Cieran is it 


1 Introd. XCV. 
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easy to reconcile other statements in the Life with his Pre- 
Patrician mission. While it is certain that the Christian 
religion had made some progress in Ireland before the 
arrival of Patrick, and while it is not improbable that the 
tradition about earlier missionaries may have been strong 
in certain portions of Ireland, yet we think that the fixing 
upon these saints as the heroes of this tradition is devoid 
of any solid foundation and is incapable of historical proof. 

The Editor lays emphasis upon the fact that from these 
Lives much valuable information can be gleaned by the 
historian of Ireland. They help to bring out clearly the 
social life and customs of the people, their tribal migra- 
tions, their pastoral and agricultural pursuits, their trades, 
commerce, professions, land tenure, political organisations, 
legal methods, their games, rules of warfare and modes of 
burial. These are the subjects that should have an interest 
for the historian, but they are of the kind that are not 
likely to be elucidated by reference merely to the Annals. 
Hence the value of the materials such as are furnished by 
such collections as the Lives of the Saints. 

But the importance of the Lives for information in 
regard to religious affairs cannot be exaggerated. The 
furnish abundant materials for the discussion of suc 
questions as the monastic organisation of the Irish Church, 
the position of the bishops in the system, the nature of the 
monastic buildings, the class of work done in the monastic 
schools, the relations between groups of monasteries existing 
very often in different parts of the country, and the extent 
of the asceticism which was the special characteristic of 
the Irish Church. If, as the author rightly points out, the 
Irish tales reflect the prevalent notions of morality before 
Christianity was preached, morality was not at a high ebb 
amongst the people, though we should hesitate to suppose 
that they were any worse in this respect than their contem- 
poraries. Still that very fact was an additional reason 
for the stern asceticism of the Irish ecclesiastics, and that 
this stern asceticism was not without its good results is 
clear from the sequel, namely, that in after ages Ireland 
was held up as an example on this very matter to the rest 
of the world. The Editor points out, too, that the 
Eucharist as a sacrifice—* the oblation of the Body and 
Blood of Christ”—is frequently mentioned, that while 
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daily Communion does not seem to have been the practice 
yet the laymen received it on the more solemn festivals, and 
that it was administered as a viaticum to the dying, that 
at the Mass, water was mixed with the wine to be used at 
consecration, that the offices for the dead were regular] 
sung, that different liturgies were accepted in the Iris 
Church, that salt was used in the administration of the 
sacrament of baptism, and that confirmation generally 
followed immediately upon the baptismal ceremonies. 

It is evident, too, that great veneration was shown to the 
relics of the saints in the Irish Church. The Editor does 
not seem to regard such a usage in a favourable light, 
though it is difficult to determine from the work whether 
his objections are directed against the practice itself or 
only against the abuses sometimes connected with it. That 
such abuses have arisen and that they should be severely 
condemned, we freely admit, but how the Catholic position 
in regard to the veneration of relics could fail to commend 
itself to any impartial mind is difficult to understand. 
What a desire was manifested during the days following 
the death of the late king to secure something closely con- 
nected with him to serve as a reminder of him, and how 
happy those felt themselves who had secured such a 
treasure! Did not its connection with the king serve to 
increase its intrinsic value in their eyes an hundredfold, 
and would they not treat as deadly enemies anybody who 
would dare to dishonour it? Why, therefore, should not 
Christians treasure and esteem memorials of those who 
have won real greatness in the service of religion? Why 
should they not pray at the shrines which contain such 
memorials in the hope that the saint as the special friend 
of God may unite his prayers with theirs that God might 
listen favourably to their requests? The Editor holds that 
his views on relics correspond with those of St. Cieran, 
and bewails the fact that “it is rare to find a protest like 
that of St. Cieran of Clonmacnois against this abuse.” 
The passage he alludes to may be found in the “ Life of St. 
Cieran,” as published in this edition,’ and for the benefit 
of our readers we shall quote it in full. “ When he (Cieran) 
knew that the day of his death was approaching, weeping 


1Vol. I., p. 215. 
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he foretold the later evils which were to happen in his place, 
and he said that their life would be short. Then his 
brethren said to him : What, therefore, shall we do, father, 
in the time of these evils? Shall we stay here beside your 
relics or shall we go to some other place? Hasten, said 
Cieran to them, to more peaceful places and leave my relics 
-as the dry bones of the stag upon the mountain; for it is 
better that you should be with my spirit in heaven than be 
with scandal beside my bones on earth.”* From this passage 
it is difficult to see how any man could deduce that St. 
Cieran was opposed to the veneration of relics. 

In the Lives many references are made to Rome and to 
the connection of the Irish bishops with the centre of unity. 
It would appear from the Index that Rome is spoken of 
about forty times in the Lives, and that references are also 
made to the Roman pontiff or abbot, the Roman curia, the 
Roman church, the Roman people, etc. All these are 
summarily dismissed by the Editor as showing the tendency 
of the later writers. Why such a summary judgment? 
The work of analysing the Irish Lives and of determining 
the dates of the component parts is a very serious task 
requiring scholarship, prudence and critical skill. If it 
can be shown satisfactorily that these references are of a 
later date we shall be quite prepared to accept the con- 
clusion, but the mere ipse dixit of any editor, however 
learned, is not sufficient at the present time. It reminds 
us of the methods of those who begin by asserting that 
there was no Christian Church or Christian organisation 
in the beginning, and who when confronted with texts of 
the New Testament which clearly upset their theory, coolly 
reply that these texts are later interpolations. If ques- 
tioned why they reject them as later interpretations, they 
will reply that they must be so, because the idea of a 


1(Cumque scivit ipse diem obitus sui appropinquare, prophetavit 
plorans de malis posterioribus qui post se in suo loco futuri essent; et 
dizit quod vita eorum parva esset. Tune fratres dixerunt ei: Quid 
ergo faciemus, pater in tempore malorum illorum? Utrum hic iuzta 
reliquias tuas manebimus? an ad alia loca pergemus? Quibus ait 
sanctus Kiaranus: Festinate ad alia loca pacifica, et meas reliquias 
relinquite quasi ossa arida cervi in monte; melius est enim vobis ut 
cum spiritu meo sitis in celo quam iuzta ossa mea in terra cum 
scandalo esse]. 
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Christian Church is a second century idea. Such methods 
are not really critical. They may serve a purpose, but they 
cannot deceive any independent scholar. 

On the other hand, the Editor seems to emphasise the 
fact that the writers mention few of the Popes by name, 
and that if we were to judge them by these productions 
they knew only of Saint Celestine, Pope Gregory the 
Great and Pope John (V. or VI.). If this deduction were 
justified it would equally follow that the writers of the 
Lives of the French Saints did not know the names of the 
Popes, for they, too, are quite content to speak in general 
terms and rarely commit themselves to definite names.’ 
In the same way, as he mentions in his notes, it might be 
argued that the writers of the Lives of the Breton Saints 
did not know the names of the Frankish kings because they 
did not mention, or in some cases misplaced them. The 
truth is that such precise references to individual Popes 
or kings did not fall within the scope of such compositions. 
The writer found his materials ready in the popular tradi- 
tions wherein “the Pope” or “the king” were quite 
sufficient marks, and it never occurred to him to improve 
upon his materials by endeavouring to find out what par- 
ticular person was mentioned under these general designa- 
tions. What was more curious still, is that where in some 
instances the wrong name of a Pope was given, the writer 
accepted the name as it occurred in his materials and did 
not endeavour to correct it.” 

From his analysis of the Lives, as they have come down 
to us, the Editor believes that in their present shape “ none 
of them are very ancient,” though they contain “ earlier, 
sometimes primitive, traditions.” This is a conclusion to 
which most scholars would readily assent, but the real 
difficulty is to distinguish the primitive forms of the Lives 
from the later accretions. In many cases such a work must 
prove impossible, because the data is not at hand for such 
an investigation, but in others, as the Editor points out, 
we can see from the different recensions how the process of 
composition went on. We can see how two popular tradi- 
tions or two separate documents were often incorporated 


* Delehaye-Crawford, The Legends of the Saints, p. 238. 
? Delehaye, ibidem. 
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into the later recension, how scriptural and spiritual 
references were introduced into the original work for the 
edification of the readers, how other lives were abbreviated 
for use in the choir or refectory, how objectionable stories 
likely to be misunderstood were cut out, and how in some 
cases the Irish versions were translated into Latin. In 
some instances where the materials were absent the writer 
undertook to supply them by borrowing wholesale from the 
Life of some other saint of the same class, or by appropriat- 
ing the miracles that were attributed to a saint bearing 
the same name. Beyond doubt the Bollandists were sub- 
stantially right in their judgment, that “the reconstruction 
by the regular monastic orders which followed the intro- 
duction of the English in the twelfth century gave a great 
impulse to the compilation of the Lives of the Irish Saints ;' 
though, to be perfectly correct, they should have said that 
from the introduction of the Cistercians, long before the 
English invasion, the old Lives of the Irish Saints were 
considerably modified under the influence of the foreign 
style of composing such literary productions. Stories of 
various kinds were often introduced into the Lives in order 
to account for any strange feature of the monastery; for 
example, its connection with other houses, its possessions 
in some other district, its rivers if remarkable for their 
supply of fish, its rocks and shrines. Such imaginary 
explanations are in perfect harmony with the Irish literary 
genius, and find their counterpart in secular literature in 
such works as the Dindsenchas and the Céir Anmann. 
Beyond doubt, too, the religious literature of Ireland 
owes much to the secular tales. The clergy, however dis- 
satisfied with particular incidents, did not assume a hostile 
attitude towards these stories. They may have modified 
them in particular cases, but they did not try to suppress 
them. On the contrary, their preservation is due in most 
cases to the industry of the clerical scribes who copied out 
most of the manuscripts in which these tales are at present 
to be found. In this way they were conversant with the 
literary style of the tales, and they turned this knowledge 
to account in their compositions of the Lives of the Saints. 
But the influence of the secular tales did not stop merely 


1 Introd. LXXXIX. p. 2. 
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at the style of the compositions. In many cases whole 
incidents taken bodily from the secular tales were incor- 
porated into the Lives of the Saints,’ just as in other cases 
ecclesiastical literature was absorbed into the stories. 
This close relationship between the Irish secular literature 
and Irish hagiology cannot be lost sight of by the student. 
It will serve to explain many of the curious features of 
both. 

The greater part of the Introduction is taken up with a 
discussion of the influence of Celtic mythology upon the 
Lives of the Irish Saints. With much that is contained in 
this section we have sympathy, but the comparison is over- 
done, and in his endeavour to find parallels in the Christian 
religion for all kinds of pagan customs, the Editor has laid 
himself open to the possibility of serious misunderstanding. 
It is evident to any careful thinker that though the religion 
of a country may be suddenly changed, the modes of thought 
and of expression, the popular customs and practices cannot 
be overturned in a day or in a century, and that they will 
continue to reflect much of the former religious thought 
long after that religion has been officially supplanted. 
Thus, for example, we find that though England became 
Protestant after a comparatively brief struggle, yet the 
English literature and the English popular dialects and 
customs were long after influenced largely by the old 
religion of England. Hence, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Irish literature, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
should indirectly furnish much valuable information upon 
the pagan beliefs and worship of our Pre-Christian 
ancestors. 

Besides it ought not be forgotten that many of the 
external modes of expressing religious feelings are natural, 
and therefore common to all religions. Christianity did 
not attempt the impossible work of breaking entirely with 
the past. It accepted many of the religious practices 
which were not inconsistent with its dogmas, and it turned 
them to its own service. This was particularly true in 
Treland, and, as we all know from experience, there are 
many popular expressions and customs which remain till 
the present day, and which unconsciously reflect the 


1 Introd. pp. exxxii.-iii. 
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influence of the Pre-Christian religion in Ireland. Nor is 
it to be wondered at that the popular tales about the pagan 
gods should be attributed very often in the later popular 
traditions to the Christian Saints, just as in the same 
popular traditions the stories of the deeds performed by 
such men as Cesar and Alexander the Great might be 
added to the “dossier” of Charlemagne. Hence, while it 
is undoubtedly true that indirectly much might be gleaned 
from the Lives of the Saints about the former religions in 
Ireland, this work of comparison might be pushed too far, 
and the substantial difference between the Christian legends 
and the Pagan mythology might be forgotten. The Editor 
was not likely to make such a mistake, but uncritical 
readers of his book might be led easily into error about the 
meaning of this portion of the introduction. The atten- 
tion which he gives to it is entirely out of proportion with 
that given to far more important portions of his work, and 
while not without its value, is far too imaginative in some 
places to be accepted as history. 


JAMES MACCAFFREY. 











Decisions of the Biblical Commission. 


DE AUCTORIBUS ET DE TEMPORE COMPOSITIONIS PSALMORUM. 


I. Utrum appellationes Psalmi David, Hymni David, 
Liber psalmorum David, Psalterium Davidicum, in antiquis 
collectionibus et in Conciliis ipsis usurpatae ad designan- 
dum Veteris Testamenti Librum CL. psalmorum; sicut 
etiam plurium Patrum et Doctorum sententia, qui 
tenuernut omnes prorsus Psalterii psalmos uni David esse 
adscribendos, tantam vim habeant, ut Psalterii totius 
unicus auctor David haberi debeat ? 

Resp. Negative. 

II. Utrum ex concordantia textus hebraici cum graeco 
textu alexandrino aliisque vetustis versionibus argui iure 
possit, titulos psalmorum hebraico textui praefixos anti- 
quiores esse versione sic dicta LX X. virorum; ac proinde si 
non directe ab auctoribus ipsis psalmorum, a vetusta 
saltem iudaica traditione derivasse 4 

Resp. Affirmative. 

III. Utrum praedicti psalmorum tituli iudaicae tradi- 
tionis testes, quando nulla ratio gravis est contra eorum 
genuinitatem, prudenter possint in dubium revocari 

Resp. Negative. 

IV. Utrum, si considerentur Sacrae Scripturae haud 
infrequentia testimonia circa naturalem Davidis peritiam, 
Spiritus Sancti charismate illustratam in componendis 
carminibus religiosis, institutiones ab ipso conditae de 
cantu psalmorum liturgico, attributiones psalmorum ipsi 
factae tum in Veteri Testamento, tum in Novo, tum in ipsis 
inscriptionibus, quae psalmis ab antiquo praefixae sunt; 
insuper consensus Iudaeorum, Patrum et Doctorum 
Ecclesiae, prudenter denegari possit praecipuum Psalterii 
carminum Davidem esse auctorem, vel contra affirmari 
pauca dumtaxat eidem regio Psalti carmina esse tribuenda ! 

Resp. Negative ad utramque partem. 

V. Utrum in specie denegari possit davidica origo eorum 
psalmorum, qui in Veteri vel Novo Testamento diserte sub 
Davidis nomine citantur, inter quos prae ceteris recensendi 
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veniunt psalmus II.: Quare fremuerunt gentes; ps. xv.: 
Conserva me, Domine; ps. xvii.: Diligam te, Domine, 
fortitudo mea; ps. xxxi.: Beati quorum remissae sunt 
iniquitates; ps. Ixvill.: Saloum me fac, Deus; ps. cix. : 
Dixit Dominus Domina meot 

Resp. Negative. 

VI. Utrum sententia eorum admitti possit qui tenent, 
inter psalterii psalmos monnullos esse sive Davidis sive 
aliorum auctorum, qui propter rationes liturgicas et musi- 
cales, oscitantiam amanuensium aliasve incompertas causas 
in plures fuerint divisi vel in unum coniuncti; itemque 
alios esse psalmos, uti Miserere mei, Deus, qui ut melius 
aptarentur circumstantiis historicis vel solemnitatibus 
populi iudaici, leviter fuerint retractati vel modificati, 
subtractione aut additione unius alteriusve versiculi, salva 
tamen totius textus sacri inspiratione ? 

Resp. Affirmative ad utramque partem. 

VII. Utrum sententia eorum inter recentiores scrip- 
torum, qui indiciis dumtaxat internis innixi vel minus 
recta sacri textus interpretatione demonstrare conati sunt 
non paucos esse psalmos post tempora Esdrae et Nehemiae, 
quinimo aevo Machabaeorum, compositos, probabiliter 
sustineri possit ? 

Resp. Negative. 

VIII. Utrum ex multiplici sacrorum Librorum Novi 
Testamenti testimonio et unanimi Patrum_ consensu, 
fatentibus etiam iudaicae gentis scriptoribus, plures 
agnoscendi sint psalmi prophetici et messianici, qui futuri 
Liberatoris adventum, regnum, sacerdotium, passionem, 
mortem et resurrectionem vaticinati sunt; ac proinde 
relicienda prorsus eorum sententia sit, qui indolem psal- 
morum propheticam ac messianicam pervertentes, eadem 
de Christo oracula ad futuram tantum sortem populi electi 
praenuntiandam coarctant ? 

Resp. Affirmative ad utramque partem. 

Die autem 1 Maii 1910, in audientia utrique Rmo 
Consultori ab actis benigne concessa, Sanctissimus prae- 
dicta responsa rata habuit ac publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Romae, 1 Maii 1910. 


FuLcRANUS ViGouROux, P. S. S 
LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O. S. B. 
Consultores ab actis 
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The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part II., The Synoptic 
Gospels. By V. H. Stanton, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Ely 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1909; 8vo.; pp. XII. + 376. Price, 10s. net. 


The appearance of the Second Part of Dr. Stanton’s work will be 
welcomed by all who have had the privilege of reading the First, for there 
is probably no man in England better qualified than the Ely Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge for the important and difficult task which he 
has undertaken. As the First Part was not reviewed in these pages, 
I may state here that it dealt with the dates and the trustworthiness 
of the Gospels, so far as these depend upon external evidence. The 
Second Part, now before us, discusses the history of the composition 
of the three Synoptic Gospels; the Third Part will be devoted to 
the internal character of the fourth Gospel, and to a comparison 
between it and the Synoptics; while the Fourth Part will comprise 
topics which can most conveniently be considered connected by all 
four Gospels, as, for instance, the degree of accuracy which marks 
their representation of Jewish life and thought, and the extent to which 
the conception of the history of the rise of Christianity which can be 
formed from them, agrees with that which is to be derived from other 
very early Christian writings. When completed, the work will be a 
most valuable treasury of well-marshalled facts, and most carefully 
weighed judgments on the origin, character, and value of the Gospels. 

The present volume contains five chapters, dealing respectively 
with the present position of the Synoptic Problem, the compilation 
of the utterances of Jesus and their transmission to the Greek- 
speaking Church; the Gospel according to St. Mark; the Gospel 
according to St. Luke; and the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
Dr. Stanton’s conclusions in the first chapter may be summed up as 
follows: ‘The resemblances between the Synoptic Gospels require us 
to suppose that these Gospels are connected through Greek sources. 
Their relations are such as cannot be adequately explained by the 
influence of oral tradition. On the latter point he examines the 
Oral Tradition theory as set forth by Gieseler and Westcott, and in a 
modified and more complicated form by Wright and Wetzel. He has 
little difficulty in showing that the theory in its original and simple 
form is incapable of explaining the facts, but against exponents of the 
Oral theory like Wright and Wetzel, who hold that formal lessons in 
the Gospel history were committed to memory by the catechumens, 
he is not at all so convincing. Our third Evangelist is held not to be 
dependent to any considerable extent upon the first, nor the first 
upon the third, for those portions of the Gospel which they have in 
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common. Finally, Dr. Stanton asserts that a record which, if not 
virtually identical with our St. Mark, is at least most nearly repre- 
sented in it, was largely used in the composition of our first and third 
Gospels; and that these Gospels are dependent on a second principal 
source, consisting mainly of discourses and sayings of Jesus, which 
they independently combined with their Marcan document. This is 
what is now commonly referred to as the Two-Document hypothesis, 
so widely favoured by the majority of Protestant scholars in England, 
Germany, and America, and accepted by not a few Catholics. In its 
extreme form, it supposes St. Mark’s Gospel to have been written 
first, and to have been utilised by SS. Matthew and Luke in the com- 
position of their own works. It supposes also, in its usual form, 
that the first and third Evangelists, in the matter peculiar to them, 
used another document containing sayings of Our Lord, a document 
which is held to be really that referred to by Papias (ap. Euseb. H. E. 
III., 89) as written by St. Matthew. Such a theory has, of course, 
to set at nought the traditional view that St. Matthew’s was the first 
Gospel written: it has, besides, to suppose that the work to which 
Papias referred, and which Eusebius with the work of Papias before 
him regarded as our present first Gospel, was not a Gospel at all but 
only a collection of Our Lord’s sayings. The difficulty, however, 
arising from the traditional view as to the priority of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel does not lie against the form in which Dr. Stanton states the 
theory, for he does not pin his faith to the view that our Mark was 
used as the source of Matthew and Luke, but puts forward an alter- 
native, namely, that all three Evangelists may have used a common 
written source. This, it will be seen, leaves room for the priority of 
our present Matthew; and I am strongly disposed to believe that it 
is on this line the singular relation of the three Synoptic Gospels to 
each other is to be explained. As to the other point, that SS. Matthew 
and Luke used another source, this may well be; but neither Dr. 
Stanton nor anybody else, as far as I know, has given any good reason 
for thinking that it was to it Papias referred as the work of St. 
Matthew. Perhaps I ought to remark here that Catholics need have 
no hesitation about admitting that the inspired Evangelists used 
written source. This, it will be seen, leaves room for the priority of 
means, and St. Luke tells us that before undertaking to write his 
Gospel he had diligently inquired into all things from the beginning 
(L.. I. 1-3). I am sorry that space does not permit me to notice at 
any length many other interesting questions discussed by Dr. Stanton. 
I am glad to see that he ridicules the idea recently revived by some 
writers of note, that Mark xvi., 8, could ever have been intended as a 
fitting conclusion to the second Gospel. The Lucan authorship of 
the third Gospel (as well as Acts) is defended; though here Dr. Stan- 
ton does not seem to the present writer to allow sufficient force to the 
arguments of our countryman, Hobart, from the use of medical lan- 
guage. The Gospel of St. Luke, it is held, may have been written 
as late at a.p. 80, and cannot have been written much earlier. The 
only argument adduced in support of the latter statement is the usual 
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one, that L. xxi. 20, supposes the destruction of Jerusalem already 
accomplished, an argument which takes for granted that Our Lord’s 
prediction in the case has been tampered with by the Evangelist or 
his source, and which is based upon a view of inspiration to which 
few Catholics will assent. Dr. Stanton holds, the manner in which 
Greek sources are reproduced and combined in it, proves that our 
present Matthew cannot be simply a translation of a work in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. The present writer is old-fashioned enough still to 
doubt the correctness of this position. Even if Zahn’s view, that our 
Mark is dependent upon the Aramaic Matthew, and the Greek 
Matthew in its turn upon our Mark, be regarded as unsatisfactory 
from some points of view, it at all events suggests a way in which 
the character of our present Matthew, though a translation, might be 
accounted for. But, besides, there are other possibilities, as, for 
instance, that the Aramaic Matthew was based upon an Aramaic 
document, a Greek version of which was used by Mark, and that, 
moreover, the translator of Matthew into Greek made use of Mark’s 
Greek for his phraseology. In the view of the present writer, it has 
still to be proved that such an hypothesis is impossible or even 
improbable, or that, granting it, our present Matthew cannot be a 
translation. I have indicated a few of the points on which I cannot 
see eye to eye with Dr. Stanton, though, of course, I fully realise 
that the very exceptional study he has devoted to the subject of this 
volume entitles him to speak with special authority. For the work, 
as a whole. I have nothing but praise, and, I feel sure, I voice the 
sentiments of every reader when I express a hope that the learned 
author will be spared to complete the series. 
J. MacRory. 





The Ephesian Canonical Writings. An Elementary Introduction to 
the Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse commonly attributed to the 
Apostle John. By Arthur Vincent Green, Bishop of Ballarat. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1910. Pp. xvi. + 248. Price 
5/- net. 


The lectures which make up this book were delivered in the Protes- 
tant Cathedral, Melbourne, during the Lent of the present year. The 
author does not claim to have attempted any original research ; he tells 
us in his Preface that his aim is to place before the general public in 
a form as popular as is consistent with the nature of the subject, what 
he conceives to be the main trend of modern scholarship on the vexed 
question of the Johannine Writings. Though he can _ hardly. 
be said to do more than glance at the vast literature of 
the subject, he is evidently well acquainted with it, and he has 
made an honest endeavour to treat the various questions fairly and 
impartially. Many, however, will refuse to admit that some of the 
conclusions towards which he leans represent ‘‘the main trend of 
modern scholarship.’’ Thus, while admitting that the Apostle John 
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lived at Ephesus, and founded there what may be called a Christian 
School, he concludes against the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel. ‘‘ The full facts of the case,’’ he writes, ‘‘ seem to be best 
satisfied if we assume that, very soon after St. John’s death at 
Ephesus, one of his most trusted followers—of Jewish extraction, and 
probably a native of Jerusalem, but one whose life had been spent in 
a Greek environment—committed to writing the teach‘ng which he had 
heard in the illustrious centre of Asian Christianity from the last of the 
Apostles.’’ It is true that a certain number of modern writers have 
favoured such a view or held it to be possible, but it must be remem- 
bered that in all such questions we never hear anything of the views of 
most of those who hold the traditional opinion. Besides, if authorities 
are to be weighed and not merely counted, it may be questioned 
whether a view rejected by thorough scholars like Drummond in 
England (Unitarian though he is), Lepin in France, and Zahn in Ger- 
many, can truly be said to represent the main trend of modern scholar- 
ship. It is to be remembered, too, that there is not a single argument 
against the Apostolic authorship alluded to by the Bishop that had 
not been already weighed by the scholars I have just named, and yet 
“the full facts of the case’’ led them to maintain the Johannine 
authorship. 

To the same unknown follower of St. John the Bishop ascribes the 
three Epistles that bear the Apostle’s name. Johannine he will allow 
them to be called, but only in the sense that they are based upon 
personal reminiscences and teaching of the Apostle. It is impossible, 
however, to understand, consistently with such a view, why the two 
short letters which form the second and third Epistles, and which 
contain hardly any doctrine, should be called Johannine at all. 

As to the Apocalypse, our author is prepared to admit that it may 
possibly be the work of the Apostle John. Like most present-day 
Protestant scholars, he dates it in the Domitian period (81-96), not 
in the Neronian (54-68); and urges that the difference of style between 
it and the fourth Gospel, especially as no long period of time had 
elapsed from the composition of the one to that of the other, proves 
that they cannot both be from the same pen. But it must be remem- 
bered that great scholars, like Hort and Westcott, have maintained the 
earlier date for the Apocalypse, and explained the admitted difference 
of style between it and the Gospel by the long lapse of time which 
separated them. In any case, if a difference of authorship had to be 
admitted, the present writer would hold without hesitation that it is 
the Apocalypse which is not the work of the Apostle, as was main- 
tained by Dionysius of \lexandria in the third century and by Eusebius 
in the fourth. When we reflect, however, that as early as the middle 
of the second century St. Justin Martyr had no doubt that it is the 
work of ‘‘ John, one of the Apostles,’’ we may well hesitate before 
denying the Apostolic origin even of the Apocalypse. Though we 
strongly dissent from many of Bishop Green’s conclusions, we fully 
admit his honesty and sincerity, and recognise that his lectures are 
most readable and interesting. 

J. MacRory. 
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Sr. J. Schufter und Or. FJ. B. Holzammer 
Handbuch sur Viblischen Geschichte. 


Gir den Unterricht in Kirche und Schule, foie gur Selbftbelehrung. 
Siebte, neu bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 


I: Das Alte Veftament. Bear- 
beitet von Dr. Jofeph Selbft, 
Papftl. Hausprilat, Domdefan 
und Profeffor der Dheologie am 
bishofl. Priefterfeminar gu Maing. 
Mit 112 Bildern u. 2 Karten 


II : Das Neue Teftament. Bear: 
beitet von Dr. Jakob Schafer, 
Profeffor d. Theologie am bifhofl, 
Priefterjeminar gu Maing. Mit 
103 Bildern und 3 Karten. (XXII 
u. 920) M 10.50; geb. . . M13.— 





(XXII u. 1134) M 12.50; geb. . . 
M. 15.— 


It is no exaggeration to say that these two fine volumes of over two 
thousand pages are an encyclopaedia of Biblical information. They 
traverse the whole wide field of Scripture from Genesis to Apocalypse, 
and they deal with all the principal Biblical questions, as far as it 
was possible for a manual to do. The style is simple and clear, and 
the information conveyed is practical and to the point. The work is 
not intended for scriptural experts, but even these will find in the 
notes much that is of real value. 

Though the revisers are soundly conservative throughout, they have 
no hesitation about setting aside ancient opinions where this seems 
necessary. As an instance of this, I may refer to Dr. Selbst’s view 
of the Biblical account of the deluge. The question of the extension 
of the deluge, he says, presents no great difficulty, when put in the 
proper way. It ought not to be asked, as it usually is: Was the 
deluge universal or local? for it is evident that the Biblical account 
describes a universal deluge. The question ought rather to be: 
What universality has the account in view? What world was before 
the mind of the writer? He goes on to reply that the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis do not give us a universal history of mankind, but 
only of the descendants of Adam through Cain and Seth; while other 
children of Adam are referred to (Gen. v. 4), but appear no more in 
the narrative. He maintains, therefore, that only the descendants 
of Cain and Seth perished in the deluge, and that its universality is to 
be understood only in reference to the area occupied by them: ‘‘ Das 
ist die Menscheit, die mit Ausnahme Noes und seiner Séhne in der 
Siindflut unterging: es ist die ganze Menscheit, von der in Kapital 4-9 





iiberhaupt erzihlt wird.”” Then, turning to the objection which 
might be raised against his view from the interpretation of the Fathers, 
Dr. Selbst proceeds:—‘‘ This interpretation seems, indeed, to be 


opposed to the unanimous tradition, which, until recent times, under- 
stood the Biblical account of a flood that extended to the entire earth. 
But it is clear that the Fathers, and the theologians of former times, 
were dependent upon the imperfect and incorrect geographical and 
scientific knowledge of their day, that they knew nothing at all about 
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a multitude of difficulties which lie against their view, and that the 
solutions which they gave of many of the difficulties that they did 
know are incompatible with the more correct scientific knowledge of 
our time. But their interpretations had no permanent and binding 
force; especially if no dogma of faith is in question, as is the cage 
here and in the account of creation, we are even bound to abandon 
them, if their incorrectness is evident, and if, through our clinging to 
them, the faith and Holy Scripture would be exposed to contempt.” 

Dr. Schafer seems to hold that the Synoptic Problem can be best 
solved by combining the Tradition and Dependence theories, that is, 
by supposing all these Evangelists to draw upon oral tradition, while, 
at the same time, the later used the works of the earlier. But, as 
might be expected in a work intended chiefly for popular use, he does 
not enter at much length into the Problem. He strenuously defends 
the authenticity and historicity of the fourth Gospel, and maintains 
that ‘‘the proofs of its genuineness are older, more numerous, and 
more convincing than for almost any other book of ancient literature.’ 
He regards the Epistle to the Galatians as the third of St. Paul’s 
extant Epistles, written between the second to the Thessalonians and 
the first to the Corinthians. Holding that Our Lord, even as man, 
knew the time of the general judgment, he explains Matt. xxiv. 36, and 
its parallels in the sense that Christ had not this knowledge for com- 
munication to men. Dr. Schafer admits that the Apostles misunder- 
stood Our Lord’s discourse, Matt. xxiv. and its parallels. and inferred 
from the fact that the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of all 
things were presented by Christ in one prophetic picture, that, there- 
fore, beth events would synchronise. And he says that Christ 
abstained from correcting this misunderstanding in order that they 
might be always watchful and ready for judgment. At the same time, 
Our Lord gave hints, as in the parables of the virgins and of the talents 
(Matt. xxv.), that His Second Coming might be long delayed. 

Drs. Selbst and Schiffer are to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of their arduous task. The work is finely brought out by 
the eminent firm of Herder; and the 5 maps and 215 illustrations 
which it contains greatly enhances its value and attractiveness. 


J. MacRory. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. VII. Gregory—Infallibility. 
London: Caxton Publishing Co.; New York: Robert Appleton 
Co. Price 27/6. Pp. 8vo. 


The seventh volume of The Catholic Encyclopedia is a welcome 
addition to our theological literature. Abounding in information on 
all branches of theological science, every class of Catholic and non- 
Catholic student will find it of immense value in the course of 
investigation. 
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This new volume is rich in articles on dogmatic and historical 
subjects. Dr. Toner’s article on “* Infallibility,’’ though the last, is 
not the least important discussion to be found in the volume. 
Father Hontheim, 8.J., on ‘“* Heaven and Hell;’’ Dom. Chapman on 
““Honorius I.;” Father Drum, §&.J., on ‘‘ Incarnation;’’ Father 
Forget on ‘‘ Holy Ghost ;’’ Father Holweck on ‘‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion ;’’ Father Wilhelm on “‘ Heresy,’’ and Father Kirsch on ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical History,’’ furnish fine examples of scientific treatment of 
difficult subjects. 

In Canon Law, Moral Theology and kindred subjects, the articles 
by Dr. Boudinhon on ‘‘ Canonical Impediments,’’ by Dr. Ryan on 
““ Illegitimacy ’’ and ‘‘ Individualism;’’ by Dr. Surbled on “ Hyp- 
notism,’’ and by Dr. Windle on ‘‘ Heredity,’’ deserve special mention. 

Father Maas, 8.J., deals with ‘‘ Hexaemeron ;’’ Father Fonck, §.J., 
with ‘‘ Epistles to the Hebrews,’’ and Dr. Driscoll with ‘‘ Hebrew 
Language and Literature.’’ These are excellent types of the Serip- 
tural side of the volume. 

Amongst the Irish contributors we find Dr. Gilmartin, Bishop of 
Clonfert, Dr. Morrisroe, Dr. Boylan, Dr. Beecher, Dr. Coffey, Mr. 
Grattan-Flood, Mr. O’Donohue, Father Boothman, Father Magnier, 
C.8.8.R., and Mr. McAuley. 

We congratulate the Editors on the thoroughness of their work. 
They certainly have gathered into the fold of their contributors the 
ablest men on both sides of the Atlantic. The Catholic world owes 
them a debt of gratitude which we can best repay by purchasing 
their invaluable Encyclopedia. 


J. M. Harry. 
Commentarii Theologici. Auctore Joanne MacGuinness, C.M., in 
Collegio Hibernorum Parisiensi Theologiz Professore. Editio 


Altera. Tomus Tertius Complectens Tractatus De Sacramentis in 
Genere et Specie ac De Deo Consummatore. Parisiis: P. Lethiel- 


leux. Dublinii: M. H. Gill & Son. Pp. xxiii. + 676. 


A new edition of Father MacGuinness’s Theological Commentaries 
is a welcome boon to students of theology and to missionary priests 
whose labours prevent them from having recourse to the larger tomes 
which rest on their library shelves. Thoroughly up-to-date in theolo- 
gical controversies, breathing none of the odium theologicum which 
disturbs the reader’s peace of mind as well as the author’s ability to 
give a fair hearing to an opponent’s view, moderate in propounding 
theories, the present volume is an example of what a theological work 
ought to be. 

Father MacGuinness has written his book mainly for his students of 
the Irish College, Paris, and for other students similarly circumstanced. 
All these will find in the volume a vast store of knowledge skilfully 
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arrayed in clear and cogent Latin. Precise definitions, ample expla- 
nations of Catholic doctrines, honest exposition of opponents’ teaching, 
gound arguments from Scripture and tradition are the characteristic 
notes of the work. Students who have mastered its details are on the 
straight road to expert knowledge of subjects with which their lives 
will be occupied in after years. 

Father MacGuinness deals in a Scholium (p. 5), with the question 
of the sacramentum tantum, res tantum, and res simul et sacra- 
mentum, of which the older theologians took such account. From the 
explanation of Father MacGuinness it is not apparent why the theolo- 
gians went to so much trouble about these things; indeed, a person 
would be inclined to conclude that the phrases were merely unnecessary 
pieces of theological jargon. Nor does Father MacGuinness’s view of 
the res et sacramentum in the different sacraments carry conviction to 
the minds of some of the readers. How, for instance, can ‘‘ mentis 
hilaritas et confortatio’’ in any scientific sense be signified by the 
external rite—the matter and form—of Extreme Unction? 

Father MacGuinness deals very ably with the difficult question of 
the causality of the sacraments (pp. 81-94). A fuller treatment of 
the view of Father Billot, S.J., would please many readers of the 
work. The learned Jesuit holds that the external sacramental rite 
does not cause grace directly and immediately, but indirectly through 
the medium of the internal sacrament—the res et sacramentum of 
sacramental literature. Especially in the sacrament of Matrimony, 
this theory solves difficulties of which no other theory seems to give a 
satisfactory solution. If it is not the matrimonial bond which directly 
causes grace, how, for instance, can we satisfactorily explain the way 
in which a legitimate marriage becomes sacramental when the parties 
are converted and baptized? 

Another question which calls for more ample discussion is the nature 
of the sacrifice of the Mass (pp. 338-344). How is the consecration of 
the sacred species a true sacrifice? Where is the destruction of the 
victim in the sacrifice of the Mass? T'ather MacGuinness adheres to 
the view of Franzelin, that the destruction of the victim is present 
because Christ places Himself in a sacramental state of existence as 
food and drink. Father MacGuinness dismisses in a few words the 
theory of a mystical and symbolic destruction which Father Billot so 
scientifically expounded. It seems regrettable that a brief criticiém of 
this opinion was thought sufficient, because there are very many 
students who are attracted by its simplicity and verisimilitude. 

Father MacGuinness deserves warm congratulations on the publica- 
tion of the second edition of his Theological Commentaries, and the 
publishers are worthy of commendation for the manner in which they 
have carried out their part of the undertaking. 


J. M. Harry. 
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The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. By J. G. Smead-Cox. 2 Vols, 
London: Burns and Oates. Price, 21s. net. 


Cardinal Vaughan was known in life as an energetic, zealous, hard- 

working ecclesiastic, distinguished rather as a worker than as a 
scholar or thinker, and, in many respects, the inferior of his two great 
predecessors in the See of Westminster, Cardinals Wiseman and 
Manning. By many he was considered as harsh and unsympathetic, 
endowed with abilities at most of a mediocre character, impulsive as 
few of his countrymen usually are, and sharing to the full in all the 
pride and insular prejudices which usually are the portion of the scions 
of the old families of England. 

These two volumes will serve to show how erroneous were many of 
the judgments of men in regard to the character of Herbert Cardinal 
Vaughan. They give us a glimpse of the inner life of a great 
ecclesiastic. Behind the proud and dignified bearing so closely asso- 
ciated with the Cardinal by those who knew him only casually, we 
see the deepest humility, the tenderest affections, the native courtesy 
and regard for the feelings of those with whom he was brought into 
contact. He was a man of faith, burning with a desire for the 
advancement of religion, regardless of the opinions of others so long as 
he felt approved by the dictates of his own conscience, and incapable 
of being frightened by the difficulties of an undertaking if he considered 
the undertaking necessary for the welfare of the Church. He knew 
the limits of his powers, and, despising himself, he committed his 
cause without fear to God, and that God was with him, we may 
judge from the fact that in nearly all his gigantic schemes carried 
out in face of serious opposition, he was as a rule singularly 
successful. 

Young Vaughan was blessed with an excellent father and mother, 
who strove to rear their children in a truly Christian spirit, a fact 
which, even though it were not touched upon in this book, would be 
clear enough from the number of their children who renounced all 
their worldly prospects in order to devote themselves to the service 
of religion. The future Cardinal was educated at Stonyhurst, Down- 
side, Brugelette in Belgium, and later on at Rome. In 1854, at the 
early age of twenty-two, he was ordained priest. His return to Eng- 
land synchronised with the earnest though quiet struggle being carried 
on between two well-defined sections of the English Catholics. Car- 
dinal Wiseman, assisted by Manning, was on the one side, while his 
coadjutor, Dr. Errington, backed by the chapter of Westminster, cham- 
pioned the other. Young Vaughan was the disciple of Manning, and 
joined the Oblates of St. Charles. His appointment as Vice- 
President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware, was an appointment which 
involved him in all the contentions only too familiar to these acquainted 
with the history of the period. Weary of such a life, his former 
missionary ambitions came back with renewed force, and after some 
hesitation he set himself to collect funds for the erection of a mis- 
sionary college, which might train bands of devoted priests for the 
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conversion ef the pagan. He started for America, where he begged 
through the States and the nations of the South in order to raise the 
necessary funds, and the College of Mill Hill, the foundation stone 
of which was laid in 1869, represents the fruits of his unwearied 
labours. 

But the work of founding a missionary college did not engage all 
the energies of the young ecclesiastic. In 1868 he bought the Tablet, 
and accepted full responsibility for the policy of the paper. The 
Tablet was founded by Frederick Lucas, who transferred it to Ireland 
in 1849, and who will be remembered in Ireland as the warm sup- 
porter of everything that made for the good of the country or the 
purity of publi¢ life. On his death it was brought back to London, 
and continued to live, if not to flourish, under the editorship of John 
Wallis, until he ruined it by his attacks on everything favoured by 
Cardinal Manning or the Irish members, but more especially on the 
Disestablishment proposals of Mr. Gladstone. In these circum- 
stances Wallis was glad to part with it to Father Vaughan in 1868. 
Under the latter it rendered valuable service to the Catholic cause 
during the stormy scenes which preceded, and followed the definition 
of Papal Infallibility. 

In 1872 owing mainly to the influence of Manning Father Vaughan 
was appointed Bishop of Salford, where he will be long remembered 
as the founder of St. Bede’s College, and the originator of the 
“Catholic Protection and Rescue Society ’’ for the support and educa- 
tion of the homeless Catholic children. Till his time the poor children 
were at the mercy of the philanthropic proselytisers, but Bishop 
Vaughan put an end to their campaign in Manchester by providing 
refuges for the little ones, and by forcing these traffickers in soup and 
souls to confine their attention to their own co-religionists. In the 
disputes between the Bishops and the Regular Clergy in England the 
Bishop of Salford was called upon to play a prominent part. He 
acted as the agent of the English Bishops, but more particularly of 
Cardinal Manning, and it was due largely to his exertions that the 
conflict was happily terminated by the publication of the Bull Romanos 
Pontifiees in 1881. 

To the last he remained the devoted friend of Cardinal Manning, 
and when the aged Cardinal lay in his last agony it was the Bishop 
of Salford that stood by his bedside and whispered in his ear the 
pious ejaculations which he loved so well. The chapter of West- 
minster placed Dr. Vaughan’s name first on the terna which was sub- 
mitted to the bishops. The bishops recommended the selection and 
the Holy See approved their choice. 

As Archbishop of Westminster Cardinal Vaughan was obliged to 
take part in all the great religious movements of the time. AMI his 
life he was deeply interested in the problems of education, the educa- 
tion of the priest, the University education of the laymen, and the 
education of the Catholic children in the primary schools. It is note- 
worthy that Cardinal Vaughan was a strong opponent of the policy 
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of erecting a Seminary for each diocese. ‘‘Proficiency,” he wrote, 
‘‘ will not come by multiplying theological seminaries, but rather by 
increasing the number of their students, raising the standard of their 
studies, and prolonging the years of culture and training.’’ Hence, 
hardly had he arrived at Westminster than he closed the Seminary 
of St. Thomas that had been founded by Manning, and the house and 


lands were sold. ‘‘ He resolved to try at once to unite the resources 
of a whole group of dioceses for the support of a common central 
Seminary at Oscot.’’ With this policy of Cardinal Vaughan most 


people, we think, will thoroughly agree. It was the only one suited 
to the tendencies of the present time, and it is the only one which 
can make up for the withdrawal of the clerical students from 
attendance at University courses. In 1894 he urged upon the Bishops 
the necessity of petitioning the Holy See for the withdrawal of the 
admonition against the attendance of Catholic young men at the Uni- 
versities; the Bishops accepted his views, and in the following year 
the Propaganda laid down the conditions under which it would permit 
Catholics to attend the Universities. Cardinal Vaughan took care 
that these conditions should be complied with. In the fight for the 
Catholic primary schools, Cardinal Vaughan was always to the front 
from the day when, as Bishop of Salford, he established the Voluntary 
Schools Association till 1902, when the principle of equality was recog- 
nised. In the Chapter entitled, ‘‘The Fight for the Schools” 
(vol. ii., chap. iv.) the author has given a brief but lucid history of the 
Catholic school question in England. 

Cardinal Vaughan understood too well the feelings of his Protestant 
countrymen to be deceived by the false hopes of a reunion. French 
ecclesiastics who knew Anglicanism only by association with the more 
advanced High Church Party, imagined that the continued separation 
was only due to mutual misconceptions, and that the Pope had only 
to issue an invitation in order to secure the return to the true fold of 
the entire Anglican body. In order to provide a common ground for 
discussion one of these French ecclesiastics published a valueless 
pamphlet on Anglican Orders, and soon a new controversy had 
sprung up in which Cardinal Vaughan was obliged to take a prominent 
part. The true story of the Commission on Anglican Orders is given 
at length in the chapter headed ‘“‘ Rome and Lambeth "’ (ii., 6). Nor 
can it be forgotten that it is to Cardinal Vaughan we owe the begin- 
ning of the erection of Westminster Cathedral, the coming consecra- 
tion of which will recall his work to many who may not have the 
opportunity of reading the account of the efforts which he made to 
give the Catholics of England a Cathedral worthy of their numbers 
and position. 

In a review such as this one hesitates to introduce a discordant 
note, yet it would be unfair to our readers not to touch upon all sides 
of the Cardinal’s policy. In the first place, if Mr. Cox paints him 
rightly, he did not care for the social campaign undertaken by 
Cardinal Manning, and he seems to have considered his efforts to settle 
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the Dockers’ Strike as a waste of time. In all this we believe he 
was mistaken, and we should prefer the policy of Cardinal Manning. 
Again he was not a friend of Ireland, if we may judge him by the Tablet, 
which was his own paper, and which carried on a bitter campaign not 
alone against Home Rule, but against the whole policy of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. By so doing it did more to antagonise the Irish 
and English Catholics than any other agency, and made it nearly 
impossible for years that they should meet on a common platform. 
During the discussions on the Home Rule Bill of 1886, Cardinal 
Manning wrote to Dr. Vaughan:—‘‘ Do not involve yourself in Glad- 
stone’s Bill. The Tablet is a Catholic paper, and it commits the 
Catholics of England in the eyes of the world and of the people of 
Ireland. Eight-tenths of the Catholics in England are Irish. Two- 
tenths, say two hundred thousand, are English, but a large number 
are in sympathy with Ireland. The Tablet has divided us, and it 
will divide us more if it writes politically.’’ The advice tendered in the 
letter was not accepted, and indeed personally we have sympathy 
with the Editor, who refused to be silent in the circumstances. 
Silence on leading questions is not always the most prudent policy. 
Finally though Cardinal Vaughan’s idea of forming an alliance with 
the Anglicans was theoretically a good one, yet it never seemed to 
have crossed his mind that the Anglican Prelates have not the same 
ideas of ‘‘ denominational schools ’’ as are entertained by Catholics, 
and that they would be ready to sacrifice much in them that Catholics 
consider essential. Besides, union with the Anglicans means union 
with the Tory Party, and union with any political party in England 
would be the greatest misfortune that could overtake Catholic 
interests. 

Mr. Cox has done his work remarkably well. He has given us a 
standard biography of one of England’s greatest Cardinals. He has 
been most happy in his style of composition and in his selections 
from the vast mass of materials with which he has had to deal. Nor 
have the publishers omitted anything which could help to make the 
book acceptable to the public. The price is 21/-. 


JAMES MacCarFFrreEY. 





Manual of Church History. By Dr. F. X. Funk. Authorised Trans- 
lation from the 5th German Edition by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. I, 
Kegan Paul, Trench Triibner, 1910. (Ry. 8° xvi. + 396 pp.) 


Any work from the pen of the distinguished Tiibingen Professor, 
whose recent death was such a loss to Catholic science, is certain to be 
received with attention. Few men were more thoroughly informed 
about the problems which confront the historian, especially in the early 
centuries of Christianity, and few had a more thorough acquaintance 
with the most recent literature that has been published, and that has 
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any distinctive value for the elucidation of these difficulties. In this 
History of the Church, he set himself to compile a handy manual for 
use as a class-book. It was to be brief, but, at the same time, all 
questions of importance were to be touched upon, and the students were 
to be referred in the footnotes to the most up-to-date literature on each 
question. Within the limits imposed by the scheme of his work, Dr. 
Funk succeeded in giving to Catholic students a very useful manual of 
Church History. 

But its brevity was its worst fault. For those students who were 
fortunate enough to have a professor like Dr. Funk himself, who would 
infuse into this lifeless mass of names and dates a real living interest, 
who could bring out the salient developments, and trace their connec- 
tion, the manual might suffice, but, in any other circumstances, its 
value was not so appreciable. Thus, for example, on turning to the 
translation of the first volume covering the whole period from the 
beginning till the end of the xiii. century, the following is the only 
direct reference to the history of Ireland that we could find:— 
** But while Christianity was being set back in Briton, it was 
beginning its conquest of the neighbouring countries. In Ireland 
(Hibernia, Scotia), it had been preached even earlier, Palladius having 
been sent by Pope Celestine, in 431, as the first bishop ad Scotos in 
Christum credentes. The real conversion of the country began, how- 
ever, in the following year, when St. Patrick, who had passed some 
years of his youth in Ireland as a captive and slave, came forward as a 
missionary, and, with the help of his many disciples, worked to such 
good purpose during the remaining sixty years of his life, that the 
island was entirely converted.”’ Except three or four lines referring 
to the Paschal controversy in the British Isles, and mention of Irish 
missionaries on the Continent, who, by the way, are sometimes classed 
as Scotchmen, this is the entire information given us about nine cen- 
tures of Irish history. Further comment is unnecessary. 

The translation is fairly well done, considering the difficulty of 
rendering into even fairly intelligible English such a condensed Ger- 
man text. Some expressions here and there grate upon the reader, 
more especially those in which the translator tries to improve upon 
the terms commonly in use in works on Church History. Thus he will 
insist in speaking of the ‘“‘ Oneness ’’ of the Church, the Arian and 
Paschal ‘‘ Quarrel,’’ the ‘‘ Struggle against Christianity with the 
weapons of the mind,’’ ete. He has, however, done good work by 
referring to the English translations of the foreign books mentioned in 
the notes whenever such translations have been made. 

The book is brought out excellently by Messrs. Kegan Paul. But 
the price fixed for its sale seems to us entirely unreasonable. The 
original work in the same binding would hardly cost, for the two 
volumes, more than 8s. Yet, for the English translation, 12s. 
is laid down as the price of the first volume. We may presume that 
when the second volume appears the price for the two will be 24s. 
net. This is out of all proportion to the cost of printing such an 
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insignificant work, and puts it out of reach of the only persons to whom 
it could be of much value, ecclesiastical students. However highly we 
value the book in itself, we could not recommend any person to buy it 
at such a figure. 

JaMES MacCarrrey. 





Die Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode. Von Dr. Martin Grab- 
mann, Professor der Dogmatik am Bischéflichen Lyzeum zu 
Eichstaétt. I. Bd. Herder, Freiburg i Br. Price, 5.60, Geb. 
6.80 m. (xiii. + 354 pp.). 


The interest that has been awakened in Scholasticism during the 
last few years is abundantly evident from the number of works on this 
subject which have recently appeared. Three of the most important 
of these, Dr. Coffey’s translations of M. de Wulf’s two works, 
Scholasticism Old and New, and History of Medieval Philosophy, 
together with Mr. Perrier’s study, The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, 
have been brought under the notice of readers of this review. Dr. 
Grabmann has had ample opportunities of consulting the published 
and still unpublished sources of information on the subject, and he 
seems to have utilised his opportunities with considerable success. 

After an introductory section in which he discusses the modern 
Catholic and non-Catholic views regarding the value of the Scholastic 
system, together with the true notion of the distinguishing features of 
Scholasticism, he endeavours to trace the growth of the system from 
the Patristic times down till the beginning of the 12th century. In this 
section he disagrees with Dr. Wulf (Scholasticism Old and New, 
pp. 19-31) in regard to what constitutes the distinctive features of the 
scholastic method, and quotes with approval a criticism of Prof. 
Baumker, according to whom, De Wulf’s definition, if strictly applied, 
would exclude from the scholastic method the works of St. Anselm, 
of Hugh of St. Victor, the Breviloquium of St. Bonaventure, and the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, as well as the Compendium Theologiae of the 
Angelic Doctor (p. 32). After some preliminary explanations, he 
states his own view of the scholastic method: ‘‘ The scholastic method 
aimed, by the application of reason and philosophy to the truth of 
revelation, to gain the best possible insight into the contents of faith 
(Glaubensinhalt), so as to bring its supernatural truth nearer to the 
understanding of thinking men, to make possible a complete and unified 
exposition of revelation, and to furnish a means of replying to the 
objections brought from reason against it. By gradual development 
Scholasticism shaped for itself a definite external technique and form, 
and, as it were, made itself perceptible by taking to itself a visible 
body ”’ (p. 87). 

The main portion of the book may be divided into three main 
sections, in the first of which the author deals with the traces of 
Scholasticism, which may be detected in the writings of the Eastern 
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or Western Fathers. St. Augustine he believes to have exercised g 
great influence upon the development of the method (pp. 125-137). The 
second portion deals with Bethius, whom he styles, ‘‘ Der Letate 
Romer, der erste Scholastiker,’’ and in this he deals at length with the 
influence of Beethius in introducing Aristotelianism into the West, and 
in particular with his ‘‘ De Consolatione Philosophiae,’’ and the 
Opuscula Sacra. The third part deals with the Pre-Scholastic period, 
and here Dr. Grabmann puts himself the question so warmly discussed : 
Was Scotus Eriugena the father of Scholasticism? (p. 202). To this 
question, it will be remembered, De Wulf replies that Scotus should 
be called, not the ‘‘ father of Scholasticism,’’ but rather the father of 
anti-scholasticism (Scholasticism Old and New, p. 42. n.). Dr. Grab- 
mann considers that Scotus faced the real problem of Scholasticism by 
endeavouring to establish a rational basis for revelation, and by aiming 
at a complete and compact systematisation of the revealed truths, but, 
owing to the fact that he placed reason before revelation, he differed 
completely from the methods of the scholastics, and cannot be called 
in a true sense ‘‘the father of scholasticism.’’ Furthermore, the 
author would not admit that the works of Eriugena exercised any con- 
siderable influence on the later developments of the scholastic method 
(p. 106). The last section is devoted to ‘‘ Anselm of Canterbury, the 
Father of Scholasticism.’’ 

Dr. Grabmann purposes to complete his study by two additional 
volumes, one of which will deal with the stage between St. Anselm and 
the great 13th century movement, and the other with the hey-day of 
the Scholastic Method. We can recommend this book as one that 
should be read by every student interested in Scholasticism. 


JaMES MacCarrrey. 





Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, or Defence of the Seven Sacraments. 
By Henry VIII., King of England. Re-edited with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Louis O’Donovan, 8.T.L. New York, Benziger 
Brothers. Price, 8s. 


This book being so scarce was inaccessible to many who might wish 
to read it, if for no other reason than the fact that it had for its author 
an English King. It was, therefore, a happy idea of Father O’Dono- 
van to give the Latin and English version to the public in a cheap and 
handy form. The “‘ Defence ’’ itself, though so highly praised at the 
time, can hardly be termed other than mediocre, but, in view of later 
events, it is interesting to read the views ertertained by Henry VIII. 
in 1521 upon such questions as the Papacy, the Sacraments, the 
Eucharist, Mass, Transubstantiation, ete. A perusal! of the book could 
not fail to be a great service to English and Irish Protestants, most of 
whom, we believe, would characterise it as a ‘‘ Roman forgery.” 

Father O'Donovan has given a valuable Introduction, covering 143 
pages, in which, besides a useful synopsis of the Assertio, he discusses 
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“Its Occasion, Origin and Motive,’’ ‘‘ Its Authorship,” “‘ The Various 
Editions and Versions,’’ ‘““The Presentation of it to the Pope,’’ ‘“Was the 
Title, Defender of the Faith, Hereditary?’’ ‘‘ Criticism and Influence 
of the Assertio,’’ and finally he supplies his readers with an abundant 
bibliography. The Introduction is put together without much atten- 
tion to style or literary effect, and consists mainly of quotations from 
other works bearing on the subject discussed. Father O’Donovan 
believes in the theory that the authorities should be put before the 
reader, and let him judge for himself, and though at the first blush 
we were a little disappointed by the baldness of the narrative, yet, in 
the end, we were grateful to the author for his method of treatment. 
Of the questions discussed in the Introduction, by far the most im- 
portant are: “The Occasion and Motive,’’ ‘‘ The Authorship,” and 
“The Title, Defender of the Faith.’”’ Father O’Donovan presents the 
various views on the object which Henry VIII. proposed to secure by 
the composition of such a work. Some suggest that he aimed at 
getting a title from the Pope, others that he contemplated divorce 
at the time, and wished to smooth the way for his separation from 
Catherine, while most authors agree that Henry meant seriously to 
combat the erroneous views of Luther which were then beginning to 
gain ground in England. The Henry of the days when this book was 
prepared is not to be judged in the light of his later actions, when he 
became a slave to his passions, but rather according to the standard 
which he set up for himself as a young ruler. 

Though the Assertio is usually put down to Henry, yet the question 
of its real authorship has not been without its difficulties for his- 
torians. Wolsey, Fisher, More, Lee, Gardiner, Pace and Erasmus 
are all mentioned as possible authors, but, though the evidence in 
favour of some of them is strong, still, after a close study of the 
authorities as ranged together by Father Donovan most people will 
likely agree that Henry’s claims to the honour of having composed the 
work are sufficiently convincing. Beyond doubt, he was assisted by 
men more skilled in the use of theological weapons than he was likely 
to be himself, but still, in the main, the Assertio was substantially 
prepared by himself. In regard to the title, ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith,’’ which seems to be so highly prized by the rulers of England, 
it would seem from a few authorities cited that the title had been used 
by some English sovereigns before it was officially conferred on Henry 
VIII. by Pope Leo X.; but even though it were certainly proved— 
and the quotations establish no such certainty—that the name, 
“ Defender of the Faith,” had been employed in referring to the zeal of 
the Kings in extirpating certain forms of heresy in England, that would 
not minimise the importance of the fact that Leo X. bestowed it as an 
official title on Henry VIII., and that it was only after this bestowal 
that it began to be used in the manner in which it is used at present. 
In the letter addressed by Leo X. to Henry after the Assertio had been 
presented to the Pope, it is stated: ‘‘ We on our part, with the con- 
currence of Our venerable brethren, bestow on you, in other letters 
sealed with lead, as you will find from their perusal, this title of 
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Defender of the Faith’’ (p. 178). Again Leo X. wrote:—‘‘ [We] 
have, with Our brethren, maturely deliberated on these things; and, 
with one Consent, unanimously decreed to bestow on your Majesty this 
Title, viz., Defender of the Faith. And, as we have by this Title 
honoured you, we likewise command all Christians that they name 
your Majesty by this Title; and that, in their writings to your 
Majesty, immediately after the word King they add, Defender of the 
Faith.”’ 

Father O’Donovan has done a very useful work in re-editing the 
English and Latin text of the Assertio, and his learned Introduction is 
not the least valuable and interesting portion of his work. Cardinal 
Gibbons has written a beautiful Preface. 

JaMES MacCarFrey. 


Die Rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und Ihr Schatz. Meine 
Entdeckungen und Studien in der Palastkapelle der Mittelalter- 


lichen Pdpste. Von Hartmann Grisar, 8.J., Professor an der 
Universitat, Innsbruck. Herder, Freiburg i Br. Price, 10 
marks. 


The learned author of the Geschichte Roms und der Pépste im 
Mittelalter was one of the few persons likely to be competent to under- 
take a description of the art treasures of the Sancta Sanctorum. It 
was, therefore, fortunate that his petition to be allowed to view these 
treasures was acceded to by Pius X., and that he was permitted to 
give to the readers of the book, by means of the photographic reproduc- 
tions, something of the pleasure and astonishment which he himself 
experienced when, in June, 1905, the doors were opened, and the 
treasures so carefully guarded were laid bare for his inspection. 

In the first part of his work, Father Grisar deals with the history 
of the Sancta Sanctorum, the old chapel of the Popes attached to the 
Lateran Palace, and which was for the Lateran what the Sixtine was 
and is for the Vatican. *“Das Sancta Sanctorum warde und war 
es vielleicht schon vor Gregor IV. die eigentliche Hauskapelle der 
Residenz, die Vorlauferin der Capella Sistina’’ (p. 14) is the opinion of 
the author. It received the name, because it was here were pre- 
served the most cherished relics of the saints. From the case in 
which these relics were preserved the name was transferred to the 
chapel itself, though it is difficult to determine when exactly it began 
to be designated as the Sancta Sanctorum. The history of the chapel 
is continued down to its plunder in 1527 by the troops of Charles V., 
and its renewal under Sixtus V. In 1521 Leo X. made a rule that 
none should celebrate at its altar except the Pope, a rule which 
remains in force till the present time. 

Father Grisar does not discuss the authenticity of the relics pre- 
served in the Sancta Sanctorum. He leaves that question to other 
hands, and confines his attention solely to the art treasures, 
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in which it was well known the chapel was so rich. His book is of the 
highest interest, not only for the archeologist and historian, but also 
for the art critic, who will find in the carefully prepared engravings 
something that will really repay earnest study. Had Father Grisar 
contributed not a word of explanation, but confined himself to the mere 
publication of the illustrations, his book would still have been of 
immense interest, but when the illustrations are taken in conjunction 
with his luminous account of the chapel and its ornaments, the volume 
is of exceptional value. The author first describes the chapel itself, then 
the famous picture of the Saviour known as the acheropoiita, about 
which so many wonderful stories were current in the Middle Ages, and 
finally, the cases for the relics under the high altar. In the next place (II. 
Teil) he describes the artistic treasures contained in the chapel, namely, 
the renowned enamel cross which Father Grisar identifies with that 
found by Sergius I. (Lib. Pontif. I., 378 A. 29), the cross of gems, the 
silver reliquaries, the treasures made from costly wood, the ivory 
ornaments, ete. 

Father Grisar has done his work remarkably well, and the publishers 
have spared no pains, especially in regard to the illustrations, to make 
the style of bringing out the book correspond with the importance of 
the subject. 

JAMES MacCarrrey. 





Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastique. Publié sous 
la Direction de Mgr. Baudrillart, M. Vogt, et M. Rouziés. 
Fascicule II. (Achot—Adulis).' Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1910. 


The second portion of the Dictionary of History and Ecclesiastical 
Geography has followed quickly on the appearance of the first. It 
contains about 317 pages closely printed in double column, and the 
price is 5 frs. The contributions are from the pens of the leading 
scholars in the Catholic Church. Most of the articles are compara- 
tively brief, but brevity does not mean in this Dictionary that the 
articles are inaccurate reproductions of something written one hundred 
years ago. The articles are remarkably concise and accurate, and the 
references included in the body of the articles or appended to them are 
confined to really valuable books on the subject. We could have 
wished, however, that in some cases the writers had kept in view 
the fact that not all the best books have been written by Frenchmen. 
Amongst the most remarkable contributions contained in the present 
fasiculus is The Bulgarian Patriarchate of Achrida, from the pen of 
8. Vailhé, wherein the writer discusses at length the foundation, 
history and actual position of this see that played such an important 
part in ecclesiastical movements, Acts of the Martyrs—(Armenian, 
by Tournebize, Coptic, by Nau, Ethiopian, by the same author, Greek 
and Latin, by Dufoureq, Syriac, by Nau), which is the best brief 
treatment of this subject that we have seen; Acton (Lord), by De la 
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Serviére, who, though he gives an accurate account of the life and 
policy of Acton, is yet prevented from judging him too severely by 
the remembrance of his education at Munich and his constant associa- 
tion with non-Catholic scholars, Adjuration, which is treated solely 
from the historic point of view by Ermoni, Adoptianism, by M. Jugie 
and the Popes, Adrian I. (Jugie), Adrian II. (Noyon), and Adrian IV’, 
(Noyon). In the article on Adrian I. the writer expresses his views 
on such difficult questions as the genuineness of the alleged grants 
made to the Popes at Quercy by Pepin in 754, and at Rome by Charle- 
magne in 776, on the date of the forgery known as the Constantine 
Donation, and on the origin of the Caroline Books. In the article deal- 
ing with Adrian IV. the author treats briefly of the alleged grant of 
Ireland made by Adrian to Henry Il. He seems to think that the 
Bull (Jaffé 10,056) is the genuine work of Adrian, though he has no 
very decided opinion on the question. That Adrian IV. may have 
made some kind of concession to Henry II. is an open question on 
which scholars are divided, but that the document which has come 
down to us is a pure forgery seems to be the conclusion that is forced 
upon us by the evidence. 

From the two parts of this Dictionary which have appeared, we are 
inclined to think that it will be in no way inferior to the other great 
works of a similar kind undertaken by the firm of Letouzey and Ané. 
It might be well to recall that it is they who have published, or are 
publishing, the Dictionnaire de la Bible (Vigouroux); Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique (Vacant-Mangenot); Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie (Cabrol), and Dictionnaire de Droit 


Canonique. When these works are finished they will form a reliable 
encyclopedia of the ecclesiastical sciences. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 





Memoirs of Scottish Catholics during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By William Forbes Leith. 2 volumes (xv., 381, 
415 pp.). Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Price 24/- net. 


The volume already published by the author of this work, Narratives 
of Scottish Catholics (1885), dealt with the history of the Catholics 
in Scotland during the reign of Queen Mary and James VI. The 
documents contained in these volumes refer to their position during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, a period about which very little of value 
has hitherto been published. The special value of this work is that it 
contains the letters of eye-witnesses, men who themselves lived in fhe 
most of the troubles and dangers which they describe, and whose 
testimony therefore is likely to be more reliable than that given by 
later writers. Most of the letters are from Jesuit missioners in Scot- 
land to their superiors on the Continent, and few of them have seen 
the light till printed in the present work. The original letters written 
in Latin are preserved in the archives of Stonyhurst College or in 
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the archives of Jesuit houses abroad. Father Leith has translated 
these into plain and at times elegant English. 

The story told in these volumes bears ample testimony to the firm- 
ness with which a large section of the nobility and people of Scotland 
clung to the faith, and will help people to understand the means that 
were adopted in order to force Calvinism on the country. The real 
persecution began about the beginning of the year 1629. The Council 
ordered the arrest of the principal Catholics, and in order to entrap 
the aged Marquis of Huntly, who was himself of the proscribed 
religion, required him as Governor of Aberdeen and Inverness to carry 
out this order. At the same time they took steps to prevent him 
from executing it even had he been willing to do so in order to 
involve him with the King. The plan of wholesale arrests having 
proved a failure, an order was made that all the Catholics should quit 
their houses on a certain day, and give up the keys to the King’s 
officers. This order was rigidly enforced by the ministers and the 
bishops against the wishes of the officials who were shocked at such 
cruelty. In the ‘‘ Annual Letter ’’ addressed to the Jesuit General 
in 1629, it is stated (Vol. I., p. 48):—‘‘ This was not the worst 
barbarity. The midwives who were called in to attend them asserted 
that they were desired to kill the infants as soon as they were born, 
and the mothers as well, or at least so to injure them that they should 
never recover their former health and strength; and all Scotland 
knows that this was actually done, and there are women of rank 
whose state of health makes it sufficiently evident that this was the 
ease. Infants were turned out when at the point of death, the 
ministers declaring that there were already too may whelps of this 
description to be found.’’ Writers favourable to Protestantism had 
already hinted at these things, but we found it difficult to believe that 
even Scotch Calvinists or Episcopalians could be guilty of such 
inhumanity. 

During the two years of 1629 and 1630 the persecution raged with 
severity, but the efforts of Charles I. were successful in restoring 
some measure of peace to the Catholics in the following years. Once 
the disputes broke out between the Covenanters and the King the 
Catholics were forgotten. The triumph, however, of Cromwell meant 
new persecution, but from the Restoration to the Revolution the 
Catholics were comparatively safe. The later history of the Catholics 
is told in Rev. John Thompson’s Memoirs from 1692 till 1731, and in 
Abbé MacPherson’s continuation of this story till the year 1744. 
Bishop Geddes narrates the main events between the years 1745 and 
1747, while the narratives of Thompson, MacPherson and Bishop Hay 
bring down the story to the Repeal of the Penal Laws in 1793. 

Father Forbes Leith has done a great service in the history of the 
Catholic religion in Scotland by his publication of these documents, 
most of which have been inaccessible to writers on the subject. The 
Index is not as complete as we should desire. Many references of 
importance are omitted. 

James MacCarrrey. 
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La Religion des Primitifs, Par Mgr. A. Le Roy, Evéque d’ Alinda, 
Supérieur Général des Péres du Saint Esprit. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne & Cie., 1909. Price 4 fr. Pages vii. + 518. 


The general drift of this work is to enforce the conclusion at which 
Catholic, as distinguished from rationalistic, theorisers regarding the 
origin of religion have arrived; and its special value consists in this, 
that the author has had an extended experience of the facts which he 
deals with. He is, therefore, in a much better position to give us a 
true interpretation of the religious ideas of the savage people with 
whom he is familiar than is the aprioristic philosopher and would-be 
historian who sits at his desk and undertakes to describe infallibly what 
the psychology and the religion of a savage ought to be—according to 
his own theory. It is time that all this pretence, which has so far been 
impeding real progress in the science of the history of religion, should 
be abandoned, and that the positive testimony of really trustworthy 
interpreters of truly religious ideas should be accepted by scientists as 
a substitute for academic apriorism. 

Mgr. Le Roy’s work very naturally suggests the general observations 
we have made, and he himself in his Preface and in the first chapter of 
his work develops at some length similar ideas. Then in Chapters II. 
to VIII. he goes on to give with a considerable amount of detail, facts 
chiefly, instead of theories, regarding the religious beliefs of the savage 
African races of whom he has an intimate knowledge. Finally in the 
section entitled ‘‘ Conclusions ’’ a good deal of useful positive informa- 
tion is supplied, and a good many very valuable suggestions made for 
the developinent of a really Catholic theory of religious origins. 

We consider this to be a very valuable contribution to the science 
of the history of religions, though we do not, of course, expect that it 
will be much appreciated by the rationalists. 

P. J. Toner. 








Maynooth College and the Laity. By Very Rev. J. F. Hogan, Canon 
of Killaloe, Professor, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, 1910. Price 1/-. Pages 144. 


The Irish Catholic public, and indeed we might say the Catholic 
public of the whole English-speaking world, owes a debt of deep grati- 
tude to Dr. Hogan for bringing out in book form these articles, 
originally published in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (of which he is 
editor), and dealing with this question of Maynooth and the Laity. One 
of the chief motives, as he tells us in the Introduction, that decided 
him to take up the subject was the revival during the time of the 
passage of the National University Bill through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by the bigoted or malicious, and in some cases very ignorant, 
opponents of Maynooth’s claim to affiliation, of the somewhat hoary 
calumny that it was the episcopal trustees who robbed the Catholic 
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laity of Ireland of the opportunities of University education, which the 
Maynooth foundation was originally intended to provide. This they 
have been accused of doing by securing the abolition of the lay college. 
A few sore-headed individuals who have been trying to make mischief 
in Ireland had been trying to propagate this idea, and some English 
periodicals, from whom better things might he expected, made them- 
selves willing auxiliaries in this campaign of calumny. 

Now, Dr. Hogan shows very clearly and forcibly that what we have 
described as a calumny cannot be otherwise truthfully described; and 
he does this, not by specious pleading, but by presenting his readers with 
the actual evidence, collected with great labour and with ample fulness 
from the contemporary historical sources. Every candid inquirer into 
this subject is bound to be convinced by the evidence produced, and, 
as the result of this publication, we may piously hope that we shall 
hear no more of this false legend except from folks who are very sore- 
headed or very ignorant, or both. 

Having disposed of this initial point, Dr. Hogan goes on to deal with 
several other matters of interest and importance relating to the history 
of Maynooth; ard, without going into details, we would merely say 
that every son of the Alma Mater would be well advised in providing 
himself with a copy of Dr. Hogan’s book, so as to have at hand the 
wherewith to refute those who may come forward in any way as her 
traducers. Moreover, to sincere and candid outsiders we would recom- 
mend a perusal of this book. We would recommend this especially to 
the editors of—or perhaps we should rather say the persons who 
possess a controlling influence in—those organs of English opinion to 
which Dr. Hogan refers. 

P. J. Toner. 


A Study in American Freemasonry. Edited by Arthur Preuss, Editor 
of The Catholic Fortnightly Review. B. Herder: St. Louis, Mo., 
and Freiburg (Baden), 1908. Price $1.50 net. 


In this little volume of 426 pages we have a fund of information on 
a very interesting subject. It is well, we think, that a book of the kind 
should be brought to the notice of our readers. The ordinary Catholic 
is, of course, aware that the doctrines of Masonry are incompatible 
with the dogmas of his own religion, and he sometimes suspects in a 
general way that they can hardly be reconciled even with the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. But his knowledge of the subject 
is vague and indefinite: his sources of information are not always 
reliable, and the members of the society he meets are always unwilling, 
and often unable, to give him a clear idea of its aims and objects. And 
then he is met, as our author puts it, with the confident assertion that 
“it is a purely benevolent association in which there is no harm. — It 
admits all religions in a spirit of universal tolerance. No atheist can 
be a member. It teaches brotherly love and universal benevolence, 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It requires a man 
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to be moral; enforces respect for authority; assists its associates in 
life, and, when death calls them to a better sphere, consigns dust to 
dust with approriate ceremonies, and provides with solicitous care 
for the widow and the orphan.’’ And all the time he is confronted with 
the fact that this society is a living force in our midst, and that it 
numbers among its adherents men whose Christian convictions seem 
to be solid and sincere. Mr. Preuss sums up the situation in America, 
and his remarks apply in a degree to many European nations as well. 
‘Its principles are scattered broadcast by our daily press; its labours 
for humanity are the constant theme of tongue and pen; its members 
are, in great part, our law-givers, our lawyers, our rulers; even the 
Presidents of our Republic openly join its ranks; the educators of our 
youth in school and university are often its adherents. . . . To 
crown all, Protestant ministers and bishops are its initiates and advo- 
cates, so that often not only the corner-stones of our public buildings, 
but even those of Protestant churches, are laid by its officers and 
consecrated by its mystic rites.’’ In face of all this, what is a Catholic 
to think? 

Mr. Preuss gives us a basis for our answer. Freemasons complain 
that the outside world seldom has recourse to authentic evidence when 
forming its opinion of their system. To obviate all criticism of that 
description he bases his statements, practically all through, on the 
published works of two men who, as he shows by copious quotations, 
are regarded by their brethren as shining lights in the masonic firma- 
ment: Dr. A. G. Mackey, recipient of the thirty-third or ultimate 
Degree of the Scottish Rite and Past General Grand High Priest of 
the General Grand Chapter of the United States; and Brother Albert 
Pike, Sovereign Grand Commander of the Southern Supreme Council, 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, and ‘‘ honorary member of almost 
every supreme council in the world.’’ If such men err, who can tell 
us the facts? 

Under their guidance, at all events, we glean many strange, if not 
very edifying, items of information. We find that the deity they 
worship, and for whose sake the atheist is thrust out from the fold, is 
not the God of the Christians, but a monstrous hermaphroditic product 
of a diseased and sensualist philosophy. The Christian symbols found 
in the lodges are devoid of Christian significance; the two saints John 
symbolise respectively the summer and the winter solstice (p. 136). 
GOD means really G.O.D., the initial letters of the Hebrew words, 
Gomer, Oz, Dabar, meaning wisdom, strength, and bheauty—‘‘ the 
only reason that can reconcile a Mason to the use of the initial ‘ G.’ in 
its conspicuous suspension in the east of the lodge in place of the 
Delta ’’ (Encyclop., p. 957); the I.N.R.I. becomes “ igni natura 
renovatur integra ’’—an expression of the ancient sun-worship warmly 
welcomed by the esoteric Mason; the Hebrew tetragrammaton is 
twisted by a blasphemous process of Kabbalistic ingenuity into the 
form “‘ Ho—Hi,’’ ‘‘ He—She ’’—fit symbol of the hermaphroditie god 
(chap. ix.). The pillars of the lodge are the phallic pillars of ancient 
superstition, and the symbols of the triangle and the point or cross 
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within the circle are full of the same sexual significance. Their theory 
of the soul is worth a study in itself (pp. 200-220). What need is there 
to discuss the moral system based on dogmatic principles of this 
description? When we have read the ten commandments of the Mason 
and found each one of them prefixed by a phallic sign that imports a 
new meaning into the doctrine it conveys (p. 307); when we have 
gathered that it is only in initiation that the first principles of morality 
are implanted in the human breast, and that no woman can be a 
member of the sect; when we realise that their guide in conduct is not 
the Bible itself, to which they profess to pay so much reverence, but 
the Bible levered by the square and compasses—two other pro- 
creative symbols (p 281), our course of general instruction is fairly 
complete, and we begin to wonder how any member of the body can 
look his neighbour in the face and proclaim himself a Christian. 

Is there an explanation? There seems to be. The mere exoteric 
Mason—and few are fully esoteric—knows nothing of these things; he 
is designedly kept in ignorance ; impressed by the principles of practical 
benevolence the system inculcates, and by the social advantage it 
entails, he leaves the speculative questions of dogma and belief to those 
who have seen the brighter light and been admitted within the inner 
circles of the cult. ‘‘ The Blue Degrees,’’ Brother Pike tells us, ‘‘ are 
but the outer court or portico of the Temple. Part of the symbols are 
displayed here to the initiate, but he is intentionally misled by false 
interpretations. It is not intended that he shall understand them; 
but it is intended that he shall imagine he understands them. Their 
true explication is reserved for the adepts—the Princes of Masonry. 

. It is well enough for the mass of those cailed Masons to 
imagine that all is contained in the Blue Degrees, and who so attempts 
to undeceive them will labour in vain, and without any true reward 
violate his obligations as an adept. Masonry is the veritable sphinx 
buried to the head in the sands heaped round it by the ages’’ (Morals 
and Dogma, p. 819). And again, ‘‘ Masonry conceals its secrets from 
all except the adepts and sages, or the elect, and uses false explana- 
tions and misinterpretations of its symbols to mislead those who only 
deserve to be misled; to conceal the Truth, which it calls Light, from 
them, and to draw them away from it’’ (p. 104). With whom, how- 
ever, is the Catholic Church to reckon? With the poor deluded 
exoteric, the ‘“‘ member of the Knife and Fork Degree,’’ as his brethren 
charitably name him, or with the inner circle that proclaims its 
definite belief, and, in all matters of concentrated action, exacts an un- 
wavering obedience from every member of the lower ranks? The answer 
must be clear enough. And it must be borne in mind that though 
there are various rites and various sources of jurisdiction in the masonic 
body, the essential spirit is everywhere the same. ‘‘ Masonry is one 
everywhere, not in rite, for such unity is merely accidental; nor in 
jurisdiction, for this likewise is a mere matter of convenience; nor one 
among its exoteric members, for these are ill instructed in the doctrines 
of the craft; but it is one in its true and esoteric spirit; it is one in its 
aim and object; one in its light and doctrines; one in its philosophy 
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and religion, thus forming one family, one craft, one institution, one 
brotherhood, one order, one world, aiming in its Catholicity to substi- 
tute itself for the Catholicity established by Christ ’’ (Preuss, p. 411). 

On the history of the Order, as brought before us in Mr. Preuss’s 
book, there is no need to dwell. Some of the masonic theories on the 
subject are amusing. It was founded, some say, before the 
human race began; others, more modest, make it date from Eden or 
the Deluge, or Solomon’s Temple, or from the days of Euclid the 
Geometrician who, strange to say, was a ‘* worthy scholar ’’’ of Abraham 
himself. In plain prosaic truth it began in the city of London in the 
year 1717, and its very name indicates the guild it sprang from. The 
theories of primeval origin are due to a poetic enthusiasm joined with 
a noble contempt for the facts of history. 

We have said enough, we hope, to give the reader an interest in Mr. 
Preuss’s book. It will well repay a few hours’ study. 


M. J. O’Donnetr 





Kotes. 


Dr. MacCaffrey’s History of the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son) is already in its second 
edition. The fact that the first edition had disappeared from the 
publisher’s shelves within two months from the date of publication is 
the best testimony we can offer to its merits. On all sides it has been 
received with friendly and appreciative criticism, and welcomed as 
the only book in the English language that brings the reader fully into 
touch with the ecclesiastical history of the century just gone. It will 
form for the future, we are sure, an indispensable part of the library 
of every reader, lay or cleric, who wants to acquire an adequate know- 
ledge of the events of the last hundred years or to form an intelligent 
appreciation of the Catholic world as it stands to-day. 


We —_ wait an a micniibiien of the third French 
edition of the Theology of the Sacraments, by the Very Rev. P. 
Pourrat, V.G., Rector of the Theological Seminary of Lyons. It is a 
study in positive Theology. The author has discarded the purely 
scholastic method, to which we have been accustomed in our manuals, 
in favour of the more satisfactory historical method to which the 
theological criticism of recent times has forced Catholic scholars to 
have recourse. An earlier edition of the work has been already 
noticed in the pages of this Review. We wish the present edition the 
success attained by its predecessor—a success to which its merits 
fully entitle it. The publisher is B. Herder, Freiburg, Baden, and the 
price (in cloth) 6s. 


Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Publishers. Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, have favoured us with a copy of Mad 
Shepherds and other Human Studies, by Professor L. P. Jacks, the 
Editor of the Hibbert Journal. From a literary point of view, the 
book is charming. It comprises a series of sketches, apparently from 
life, in which three inhabitants of an English country parish, gifted 
with little of the world’s learning, but of deep human interest not- 
withstanding, play the prominent parts. Though we can hardly be 
expected to sympathise fully with the theological principles that are 
suggested rather than formally enunciated in the work, the psycholo- 
gical analysis it furnishes of some of the rarer forms of human life 
makes it curious and interesting reading. The price is 4s. 6d. nett. 


It will be interesting to watch the conduct of the Government in 
regard to the Royal Declaration in which the King, unless some change 
is made, will make oath that he believes that certain doctrines 
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accepted as part of their religious faith by about twelve million of his 
subjects, are idolatrous and superstitious. Most Protestants would, 
we are convinced, accept some modification of this unjustifiable oath 
with satisfaction, but it is not always the opinions of moderate men 
which are followed on occasions when extremists appeal to the reli- 
gious bigotry of the populace. Not a few people who have been calm 
spectators of the events that have taken place since the late King’s 
death are inclined to think that Catholics will have themselves largely 
to blame if the Government refuses to take action. In all circum- 
stances adhesion to fixed principles is in the end the best policy and 
the one most likely to be effective even with our opponents. 


In May the elections were held for one half the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies in Belgium. The Catholics had held most of these seats, 
but owing to the alliance between the Liberals and the Socialists, and 
the dissensions amongst the leaders of the Catholic Party, it was feared 
that the small majority by which the Catholic Party hold office might 
disappear. Fortunately, these fears have proved groundless. The 
Catholics have fully held their own, and might have done much better 
had there been more unity of action in certain constituencies. They 
are now safe till 1912, as provisions are made in Belgium which render 
bye-elections unnecessary, and before that time it is to be hoped M. 
Woeste, representing the Conservative wing of the Catholic Party, 
and MM. Helleputte and Renkins, representing the progressive sec- 
tion, will have agreed upon a common policy and put themselves in 
@ position to enable them to take the offensive. In 1912 they will be 
called upon, not to defend, but to attack, as most of the seats to be 
vacated then are held by Liberals or Socialists. 


From Messrs. Burns and Oates we have received Mementoes of the 
English Martyrs and Confessors, by Father Bowden (price 1/-). It is 
a kind of meditation book for every day in the year in which the 
names of the martyrs and confessors, together with a brief sketch of 
their lives, are set down according to the date of their death. Appro- 
priate quotations from the Scriptures are appended to each biography. 
In preparing this little work the author has consulted the best sources 
of information on the subject. It is, therefore, a good history as well 
as a good spiritual reading book, and will, we are sure, be appreciated, 
mvre especially in England. 


During the past year a National Conference of Catholic Charities 
for America was formed, with a view to systematising and stimulating 
the work of Catholic charity. It is intended to hold an annual gather- 
ing, where Catholic leaders may meet together and discuss the need 
and means of action. The first National Conference is to be held 
September 25-28 at the Catholic University, Washington. The idea 
seems an excellent one, and might be profitably taken up elsewhere. 
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In the June issue of The Month attention is called to a ridiculous 
abuse not unknown in this country. It is what is known as the 
‘“‘ snowball ’’’ prayer, a formula of prayer which is sent to someone, 
who is told to copy it out nine times and send a copy to each of nine 
persons, requesting each of them to do the same. Whoever fails to 
do so is threatened with some great misfortune, while special blessings 
are promised to those who comply with the request. Now it appears 
that this silly extravagance was included in a list of Apocryphal 
Indulgences condemned at Rome as long ago as the year 1678. 


In the Science et Religion series, Bloud and Cie, Paris, are publish- 
ing a number of very useful brochures upon such subjects as La 
Foi, La Notion de Catholicité, Que devient de l’Ame aprés la mort. 
The various works are by thoroughly competent writers, who are 
well acquainted with the intellectual needs of the present time. The 
price of each brochure is only 0 fr., 60. 


From another Paris publisher, Gabalda and Cie, we have received 
Conferences de Saint-Etienne, a volume of 320 pages, giving the sub- 
stance of a few of the lectures delivered during the present academic 
year (1909-1910) at the Biblical School of the Dominican Fathers in 
Jerusalem. The lectures comprise one on Babylonian Origins by R. 
P. Dhorme, on the Greek Papyri by R. P. Lagrange, on Hebrew Mea- 
sures of Capacity in the Gospel Period by R. P. Germer-Durand, on 
the Sea of Galilee by Dom Zéphyrin Biever, on Mambré and its 
Identification by R. P. Abel, on Mark the Deacon and Saint Porphyry’s 
Biography of him by R. P. Abel, and on Saint Elias, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, by R. P. Génier. Father Lagrange states in the Preface that 
the reception given to the present volume in France shall determine 
whether similar volumes may be expected annually. This being so, 
we think it a pity that some of the subjects dealt with were not of 
more general interest. The price is 3 fr., 50. 


The Commission for the revision of the text of the Vulgate, of which 
Abbot Gasquet is President, some time ago published a second report, 
from which we are glad to learn that considerable progress has been 
made with the collation of Biblical MSS., and that variants of over 
thirty MSS. have been noted on the margin of the Bible, specially 
printed last year for that purpose. Other MSS. are now being 
collated. Successful use is being made of the photographic camera to 
reproduce important MSS., a considerable number of those in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale having been reproduced in this manner. A 
new publication is to be undertaken by the Commission as soon as 
possible. 


On May 1 the Biblical Commission published a number of Responses 
dealing with the authorship and date of the Psalms. The text of the 
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Responses will be found above on pages 348-9. As will be seen, the 
Commission declares that David is not to be regarded as the sole 
author of the entire Psalter; that the titles prefixed to the Hebrew 
text are to be regarded as older than the Septuagint Version, and 
therefore derived, if not from the authors themselves, at least from 
ancient Jewish tradition; that the authority of these ancient titles 
cannot be prudently questioned without grave reason; that in the 
light of Jewish and Christian tradition it cannot be prudently denied 
that David is the principal author of the Psalter, nor prudently 
affirmed that only a few of the Psalms are his; that, in particular, 
certain Psalms, which in both the Old and the New Testament are 
expressly referred to David: ii., xv., xvii., xxxi., lxviii., cix., cannot 
be denied to be his; that, provided the inspiration of the whole sacred 
text be maintained, it may be admitted that on account of liturgical 
or musical reasons, the carelessness of amanuenses or other unknown 
causes, certain Psalms may have been divided or united, also that 
others, such as the Miserere, may have been slightly revised or 
modified by the omission or addition of a versicle or two, in order that 
they might be better adapted to the historical circumstances or 
solemnities of the Jewish people; that it cannot be maintained with 
probability that not a few of the Psalms were composed after the 
time of Esdras and Nehemias, or even after the time of the Macha- 
bees; that owing to the evidence of the N.T., the unanimous interpre- 
tation of the Fathers, and the admission of Jewish writers, several 
Psalms are to be recognised as predicting the advent, kingdom, 
priesthood, passion, death, and resurrection of the future Redeemer, 
and hence that we must absolutely reject the opinion of those who, 
perverting the prophetic and Messianic character of the Psalms, twist 
these prophecies regarding Christ into a mere prediction of the future 
lot of the Jewish people. As usual, the Responses were approved by 
the Holy Father before publication. 


L’ Etat Moderne e La Neutralité Scolaire, by G. Fonsegrive, deals 
with a subject which is of pressing importance in modern France. 
What authority has the State to give a moral education? This is the 
question which the learned author endeavours to solve on logical prin- 
ciples. He is inevitably led to the conclusion that, the end of the 
State being the temporal and not the eternal happiness of its subjects, 
no authority to teach moral truths resides in the State as such. The 
State cannot entrench on the rights of the family or of the Church in 
the domain of religion. Accepting this teaching, it is the duty of 
Catholics to enforce their rights to liberty of teaching. Messrs. Bloud 
and Cie are the publishers, and the price is 0 fr., 60. 


La Difesa del Cristianesimo per L’unione delle Chiese is a plea for 
Christian Unity by Rev. N. Franco, a priest of the Greek Rite. To 
have Christian Unity, a centre of Unity is required; and Father Franco 
finds that centre in the voice of the Pope, who, in every Christian age, 
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preached the Union of the Churches. The rejection of the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Holy See has led to division amongst the warring 
Churches, to modern infidelity, and to untenable theories in the social 
and political world. Only a return to the old allegiance to the See of 
Peter can combat the degrading influence of these evils. These are 
the doctrines which Father Franco forcibly urges in his little pamphlet 
of which Messrs. Bretschneider, Rome, are the publishers. The price 
is $2.50. 


We have received from Messrs. Wagner, New York, Christian Peda- 
gogy; or, The Instruction and Moral Training of Youth, by Rev, P. A. 
Halpin, Professor of Mental Philosophy, St. Angela’s College, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. ‘*‘ No education can be anything but a menace to home 
and country which is divorced from religious training.’’ This is the 
central idea which runs through the whole volume. In all his chapters 
the author has that thought in his mind, and his treatment of a serious 
subject is thereby sure to enlighten. Pedagogy is the exploitation of 
the child, and Christian pedagogy means the upbringing of the child 
according to the principles which have been introduced into the world 
by Christianity. What these principles as applied to the education of 
the child mean, Father Halpin’s volume clearly designates. We 
recommend it to our clerical readers whose lives and labours are spent 
in the sublime work of training the young in the ways in which they 


ought to walk. The price of the volume, which contains 229 pages, 
is $0.60. 


Spiritual Instruction on Religious Life, by Father H. Reginald 
Buckler, O.P., is primarily intended for those who belong to the Reli- 
gious Orders of the Church, but, as the author truly tells us, the book 
is useful for all who take an earnest view of life. Definition of the 
Religious State, the End of Life, Earnestness in Seeking, Means for 
Gaining the End, Using Means in Reference to the End, the Right 
Spirit Within, the Spirit of Our State, the Formation of Habits, 
Mental Prayer, Mortification, the Mass and the Divine Office, the 
Contemplative Element, Active Works, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, 
and the Observance of Rule, are the titles of the various chapters 
which are contained in the volume. The publishers are Burns and 
Oates. The price is 3/6 net. 


The Life of St. Clare, ascribed to Father Thomas, of Celano, of the 
Order of Friars Minor [a.p. 1255-1261], has been translated and edited 
from the earliest MSS. by Father Paschal Robinson, of the same Order. 
To the book itself two appendices are added, of which one contains 
the Rules of St. Clare, and the other the explanatory notes of the 
translator. There are no saints in the Church whose lives are so full 
of charm as are those of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Clare. St. Clare 
used to call herself *‘ the little flower of St, Francis,’’ and her history 
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proves that this description was true to life. ‘‘ She was the faithful 
heiress of his ideals; and when those ideals were in danger of demoli- 
tion, because some of his disciples would fain have tempered their 
master’s teachings by the dictates of worldly wisdom, it was she who 
struggled to uphold them beyond all the rest. That struggle lasted 
more than a quarter of a century; it ended only with her life.” It was 
a happy thought of Father Robinson to translate the early life of St, 
Clare ascribed to Celano. No more faithful and simple biography can 
be found. Written immediately after St. Clare’s death, it presents us 
with a picture of the Saint which later lives cannot hope to equal. 
The publishers of this beautiful volume are The Dolphin Press of 
Philadelphia. 


The Jahresbericht (1909) of the Gérresgesellschaft is interesting as 
showing the remarkable activity of the Institute founded and main- 
tained at Rome by this society for the investigation of the historical 
treasures contained in the Vatican Library and Archives. The 
members of this establishment have undertaken a series of publications 
dealing with the finances of the Holy See during the Middle Ages. 
One of the series dealing with the income of the Papal Court under 
John XXII., from the pen of M. E. Goeller, has already seen the 
light, and another is in the press. Besides these Tome II. of the 
Diaria of the Council of Trent is being prepared, and the third 
vol. of Eubel’s Hierarchia Catholica (1503-1592). 


Amongst the Saint Andrew’s University Publications, one which has 
already been published, and another which is announced, will be of 
great assistance to all interested in the reading und criticism of Latin 
and Irish manuscripts. One of these, Contractions in Early Latin 
Manuscripts, is of immense importance in view of the necessity of 
being acquainted with the history of contractions in order to determine 
with accuracy the approximate date of any manuscript; the other, 
entitled Early Irish Minuscle Script, which will soon be published, 


will probably prove equally valuable for those engaged in studying 
Irish MSS 


The Catholic Record Society of England was founded in 1904. As 
the name indicates, it had for its object the publication of such docu- 
ments as should be of importance for the history of the Catholic 
Church in England, especially since the Reformation. It was in no 
sense either aggressive or polemical, but aimed merely at giving the 
documents to the public in a correct and scholarly form. Seven 
volumes have already appeared as the result of the activity of the 
society, all of which volumes are of the greatest interest for Catholics. 
It is only by organisations such as these that anything like original 
work can be done in history, as few individual scholars could afford to 
risk the expenses of such publications. It is unfortunate that in Ireland 
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no attempt has yet been made to found an association on lines similar 
to these adopted by the Catholic Record Society of England. 


America (Vol. II., No. 5) gives an account of an interview between 
the new President of Brazil, Hermes da Fonseca, who was reputed to 
be a Freemason, and the editor of a Catholic weekly of Rio Janeiro. 
The President declared that he had been connected with the Free- 
mason Society, and had advanced to the eighteenth degree, but on 
discovering that its promises of beneficence were not fulfilled he 
abandoned it. He disassociated himself from those who, in order to 
secure him the votes of the Freemasons, had represented him as a 
Freemason, and declared that he would not accept the position of 
Grand Master of the Brazilian Freemasons if it were offered to him. 
He pointed out that in many ways he had shown his goodwill towards 
the Catholic Church, and declared that he had no intention of pro- 
elaiming war on the Religious Orders which have done, and are doing, 
such good in the country. 


From Messrs. Burns and Oates we have received a dainty little 
volume, entitled Blessed Joan the Maid, by Arthur S. Barnes (price 
2/6). It consists of about 140 pages, divided into ten chapters, and 
deals with every important phase in the life of Blessed Joan. Readers 
of this work will probably derive more profit from a perusal of it 
than they would be likely to do from a close study of larger and 
more pretentious volumes dealing with the same subject. It is 
written in a simple and charming style, and is brought out by the 
publishers in a most pleasing form. The frontispiece, a portrait of 
Blessed Joan according to an early 17th century picture in the City 
Hall, Rouen, is admirable. 


Rarely have we read with greater pleasure and surprise a more 
enjoyable book than Dr. Joyce’s English as we speak it in Ireland. 
(Dublin: Gill and Son). Our surprise was due to the fact that though 
we knew from past experience that Dr. Joyce was possessed of great 
literary powers, we did not think that it was possible for him to invest 
such an apparently dull subject with a charm rarely to be met with 
even in first-class novels. His lists of examples are drawn from all 
parts of Ireland, and are very complete. Possibly if asked to point out 
the portion of the work which gave most pleasure readers might have 
some difficulty in determining it, but for ourselves Chapter XI., en- 
titled The Memory of History and of Old Customs, is the one we would 
select. Dr. Joyce discusses the words ‘‘church,’’ ‘‘ chapel,” 
“ scallan,’’ ‘‘ hedge-school,’? etc., and the personal element which he 
infuses in describing his own experiences as a boy in Co. Limerick 
makes the discussion most enjoyable. 
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The Ring of Xystus is a collection of aphorisms attributed by 
different writers to Pope Xystus, or Sixtus, and to Xystus, a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. They were cited frequently by Origen, and a 
Latin translation of them was made by Rufinus for the use of some 
of his lady disciples. Rufinus ascribed the collection to Pope Xystus, 
but his contemporary, St. Jerome, denounced ‘‘ the temerity, nay the 
madness, of this man (Rufinus), who has taken a book of Xystus the 
Pythagorean, a man remote from Christ and a gentile, and changing 
his name has labelled it ‘‘ Of Sixtus, Martyr and Bishop of the Church 
of Rome.’’ It was condemned, too, by Pope Gelasius as the work of 
heretics, and was regarded by Augustine as the work of the Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. Professor Harnack shares fully in the same view. 
The Greek original disappeared, and the book was known only in the 
Latin and Armenian translations, but in 1880 Antony Elter discovered 
the original Greek text in an MS. of the Vatican Library, and pub- 
lished it in 1892. Mr. Conybeare has given an English translation of 
this text. He considers that though it may have been the 
work of a Pagan philosopher, yet it underwent a recension on the part 
of some Christian, possible Pope Sixtus I. That it certainly shows 
traces of Christian and Gospel influence is clear enough, but there is 
no proof that it could have been the work of the Pope to whom it is 
ascribed. Mr. Conybeare evidently does not attach much importance 
to dogmatic beliefs. The disputes regarding the consubstantiality of 
the Son, the unity of person, and the dual natures, the title given to 
Mary, namely, the Mother of God, and the necessity of Baptism in 
the name of Jesus, are regarded by him as idle discussions which 
enveloped the Church in gloom and bitterness. The book is pub- 
lished by Williams and Norgate, and the price 4/6. 


The elections in France have come and gone without making any 
appreciable change in the constitution of the Chamber of Deputies. 
This cannot be a surprise to these who watched the hopeless divisions 
and inactivity of the French Catholics. They had no programme, no 
leaders, no organisation, no spirit. They entered the lists without any 
hope of success, and they did not deserve to win. Until M. Briand 
declares definitely his policy it is impossible to say how long the 
groups which go together to form the majority may hold together. 


The death of Karl Lueger in Vienna is a great blow to the Catholics 
of Austria, but more especially of the capital. He was a great Catholic 
leader worthy in many respects to be placed side by side with O’Con- 
nell, Montalambert, and Windthorst. He found Vienna in the hands 
of Jewish Liberals who were determined to crush the Catholic Church 
by taking away from her all liberty of action. He set himself to fight 
this party, and by a happy instinct he turned for support to the poorer 
classes. His transparent honesty, his activity, his courage, his dogged 
stubbornness even in defeat marked him out as a born leader of men. 
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Though distrusted by the Court, and by many ecclesiastics, he 
was not disheartened, but set himself to show that as the leader of the 
democratic party, he was the strongest support for both religious and 
civil authority. He broke the power of Liberalism in Vienna and in 
Austria, and though he did not live long enough to lead his party to 
complete victory, we are confident that with the example of his life 
before them, his followers will not desert the flag under which he so 
successfully rallied them. 

The elections in Australia ended in a complete triumph for the 
Labour Party. The Fusionists (Conservatives and Liberals) put forth 
all their energies, and had at their command every daily paper in the 
country with one exception, yet they were hopelessly beaten. In their 
resolve to wipe out the Labour Party, they raised the sectarian cry 
once so powerful in Australia, and painted the Labour candidates as the 
allies of the Catholics and the tools of Cardinal Moran. As a result of 
this campaign of abuse, many self-respecting Catholics, who had no 
sympathy with the Labour movement, strongly supported the Labour 
candidates at the recent election. A large body of Catholics are 
naturally supporters of the Labour programme, and this, together 
with the fact that the Cardinal, instead of denouncing this programme 
as socialistic, a step which was urged upon him by the Fusionists, 
denounced in strong terms the libels that were being circulated by the 
daily and weekly press against the Labour leaders. The result of 
the elections ought to convey a deep lesson to many in Australia. 


Father Cleary, the able editor of The New Zealand Tablet, is already 
well known for his work on behalf of religion and Ireland. But seldom 
has he rendered a more signal service to his native land than by his 
publication of the book, entitled An Impeached Nation: A Study of 
Irish Outrages (Dunedin, 1909). It deals with the last fifty years of 
Irish public life, and is meant as a reply to the ‘‘ Carrion Crow ’’ organs 
which circulated in Australia the stories of Irish outrages that were 
not infrequently manufactured nearer home. Here in Ireland, secure 
in the knowledge that our country is the most crimeless one in the 
world, we pay no attention to such stories; but we forget that the 
enemies of our race and creed have the press associations of Europe at 
their back, and that strangers judge us according to the tone of the 
newspapers which they read. Father Cleary made an earnest effort 
to counteract this evil by his able series of articles on “‘ Irish Outrages ”’ 
in the pages of The New Zealand Tablet, and he was well advised to 
bring them together and give them to the world in book form. 











Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


‘Tne lrisu KccuesiasTicaL Kecorp. Apr.i, ivsv.—C. Gelderd, D.Sc., 
* Prehistoric Man.’ The Editor, ‘ Modern Socialism—ll.’ W. B. 
O’Dowad, * Moral instruction in French Lay Schools.’ P&P. Colley, 
Fao.v., ‘Some Current Phases of Physical Lheories.’ May.—&. J. 
Cullen, C.M., ‘St. Paul to Masters and Servants.” &. Barry 
U’srien, ‘ Lhe Story of the ‘lithes.’ M. O’Ryan, © Mscliatology ot 
the Old lestament.’ P. Sheridan, * ‘I'he lrish Church Abroad and at 
Home.’ Mac Eclaise, ‘‘the hKule ot St. Carthage.” June.—&. 
Lennon, v.D.,* Halley’s Comet.’ ‘he ditor, * Agrarian Sociaiism. 
K. Walsh, O.P., ‘ Glimpses of the Venal ‘Limes—1\.’ Ww. O'Shea, 
‘ Newspaper Controversy.’ Notes und Queries :—'heology, Canon 
Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices of Books. 


Tue Monvru. April, 1910.—Rev. H. Thurston, ‘The Easter 
Festival.’ Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Literature and Licence.’ Mrs. Gibbs, 
* Economic History for Catholic Women.’ J. Britten, K.S.G., * Pro- 
testants and Donkeys.’ Comtesse de Courson, ‘ln the Footsteps of 
some Martyrs.’ ‘ Flotsam and Jetsam.’ Keviews. May, 1010.—Rev. 
J. H. Pollen, ‘ An Unobserved Centenary’ ['The centenary of the 
restoration in 1803 of the Society of Jesus in England.| John W. 
Gilbert, ‘ ‘The Jubilee of the Catholic Needlework Guild.’ Hon. BR. 
Erskine, ‘ ‘he Scottish Gaels and the Reformation,’ Il. J. W. Par- 
sons, * ‘he Coming Elections in belgium. * Flotsam and Jetsam.’ 
Reviews. June, 1910.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ King Edward VU. 
(1901-1910).” The Editor, ‘ Increase and Multiply.’ ['Thoughts ou 
the marvellous fecundity of nature.] Rev. J. H. Follen, ‘ The Resto- 
ration of the English Jesuits, 1803-1817.’ Chas. Plater, ‘ The Teach- 
ing of Civics in Catholic Schools.’ [Urges that boys in Catholic 
schools might well acquire more knowledge of and interest in the 
social duties which await them.] Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Christianity and 
War.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘The Alphabet and the Consecration of 
Churches.’ [An inquiry into the meaning and origin of the practice 
of writing the letters of the alphabet in two long lines from corner to 
corner, so as to form a St. Andrew’s cross, in the ceremonial of the 
dedication of a church.] ‘ Flotsam and Jetsam.’ Reviews. 


Tue Caruotic University Buuietin. April, 1910.—James J. 
Fox, ‘A New Religion without Religion.’ [An American brand 
floated last year at the Harvard Theological Summer School, having 
as its creed only the one article, belief in God as the loving Father 
of the universe and of men.] E. T. Shanahan, ‘ Ideality from the 
Critic’s Standpoint.’ William Turner, ‘ Dante as a Philosopher,’ I. 
T. E. Shields, ‘ Notes on Education.’ Book Reviews. May, 1910.— 
A. Dowling, ‘ Bishop Challoner.’ M. M. Hassett, ‘ The Church in 
France in the Age of the Renaissance.’ O. F. Aiken, ‘ The Analogy 
between Objective Revelation and Natural Knowledge’  T. 
Shields, ‘ Notes on Education.’ Book Reviews. 
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‘ne HipperT JouRNAL. April, 1910.—M. Loisy, ‘ Kemarques sur 
le Volume Jesus ou le Christ ‘ (ext and Engl. transl.). J. A. Phnom 
son, ‘ile Jhree Voices of Nature.’ |Nature teaches man to strive, 
enjoy, aud inquire.| Right Hon. Geraia sailour, © i’sychical 
Kkesearch and Current Doctrines of Mind and Body. 
|Cousiders telepathy an established fact, and while doubt 
ing that telepathy proves survival after death, argues that the real 
self 1s unore uuectly dependent on a conscious environment tuau ou 
tue physical vrain.} sady Welby, * ‘lhe Message of Paul to the Pre- 
sent Age.’ [leads for a uew and up-to-date translation of St. Paul s 
pistles.] mev. W. Manning, * ‘I'he Revision of the Book of Common 
Lrayer. {| Outhnes a scheme of revision.j| &. B. Perry, * ‘he 
s utility of Absolutism.’ Discussions. Reviews. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION LUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. April 
1910.— Notes and ews.’ A. £order, ° A Causeway across the Dead 
Sea, and a Moabite Monolith.’ R. A. S. Macauster, © Gleanings 
irom the Minute-isooks of the Jerusalem Literary Society.’ Asad 
Mansur, ‘Jacob’s Well.’ | Disputes the ordinary tradition.] J. M. 
Tenz, * Position of the Altar of Sacritice in the Temple of Jerusalem.’ 
Notices of New Books and Periodicals. 


‘tue CarHoLic Woru~D. April, 1910.—V. M. Crawford, ‘ A Cham- 
pion and his Labour [Hilaire Belloc.]’ EK. Brégy, ‘ Coventry Pat- 
more.’ J. B. Frisbie, ‘ ‘the Mexico of To-Day.’ A. J. Shipman, 
‘ Recent Impressions of Spain.” R. L. Mangan, S.J., ‘Is it 1 
Rabbi?’ L. O'Donovan, D.D., ‘ Catholics and Looks.’ W. H. 
Kent, 0.S.C., ‘ Scholastic Logic and Modern Theology.’ May.--W. 
E. Gampbell, ‘H. G. Wells.’ GL. O'Donovan, S.1¥.L., * Catholics 
und Books.’ J. J. Burke, C.S.P., ‘ Publicity and Social Reform.’ 
T. G. Taaffe, ‘ Are College Plays Worth While?’ J. F. Fenlon, 
D.D., ‘ Methodist Pioneers in Italy.’ June.—J. J. Burke, C.S.P., 
‘Life and Literature.’ A. Brady, ‘The Novels of Mrs. de la 
Pasture.’ W. E. Campbell, ‘H. G. Wells.’ W. H. Kent, 0.5.C., 
‘Theology and Mathematics.’ F. Bricout, ‘A New “‘ History ”’ of 
Religion ’ [Criticism of M. Reinach’s Orpheus.] T. @. Taaffe, ‘ Are 
College Plays Worth While ? ’ 


Tae EccriesiasticaL Review. April._-Sheahan, ‘The Three 
Days—from Holy Thursday Evening to Easter Sunday Evening.’ 
Pope, ‘ The Biblical Commission and the Degrees it confers.’ Leen, 
* The Origin and Present Condition of the Russian Orthodox Church.’ 
O’Connor, ‘ The Story of a Modern Capuchin.’ Martin, ‘ The Pre- 
sent Status of the Apostolic Chancery, Datary and Camera.’ 
Clifford, ‘ The Monk as a Witness in Apologetics.’ Selinger, ‘ Is 
Social Reform Work a Duty of the Parish Clergy ?’ May.—Sheppard, 
‘The Gift of Tongues in the Early Church.’ Leen, ‘ The Condition 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church in America.’ Martin, ‘ Present 
Status of the Papal Secretariate of State.’ O’Connor, ‘ The Story 
of a Modern Capuchin.’ Brucker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry.’ ‘ Some 
Modern Errors in the Study of the Life of Christ.’ 
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Tue Expository Times. May, 1910.—' Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.” Sir W. M. Ramsay, ‘ ‘The Authorities for the Institution of 
the Eucharist.’ E. de Knevett, ‘The German Excavations at 
Jericho.’ T. G. Pinches and F. Hommel, * The Oldest Library in the 
World and the new Deluge Tablets.” T. H. Weir, * The Election of 
Saul.’ ‘ Contributions and Comments.’ June, 1910.— Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ G. R. Wynne, D.D., ‘ Mercy and Truth.’ Rev. 
J. S. Banks, ‘ The Disciples and Christ’s Resurrection.’ Contribu- 
tions and Comments. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL Srupies. April, 1910.Sir H. A 
Howorth, ‘ The Influence of St. Jerome on the Canon of the Western 
Church.’ Rev. C. Knetes, B.Litt., ‘ Ordination and Matrimony in 
the Eastern Orthodox Church.’ Documents. Notes and Studies. 
Reviews. 


Princeton THroLocicaL Review. April, 1910.—C. Wistar Hodge, 
‘Modern Positive Theology.’ ©. R. Morey, ‘ The Origin of the 
Fish-Symbol.’ W. P. Armstrong, ‘The Resurrection of Jesus.’ 
Reviews of Kecent Literature 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHiLosopnie. Janvier-Avril, 1910. 
James Barrelet, ‘Un Pont de l’Ancien au Nouveau Testament.’ 
Emile Lombard, ‘ Le parler en langues et ses conditions psycholo- 
giques.” LL. Perreiraz, ‘Le Christianisme et le monde gréco- 
romain.’ Rodolphe Eucken, ‘ Science et Religion. H. Traband, 


* L’Introduction 4 |l’Ancien Testament dans sa phase actuelle.’ 
Revues. 


Revue AvGUSTINIENNE. Vev.—Abel Fabre, ‘ Art Chrétien.’ 
| Southern Gothic.] Martin Jugie, ‘Le Dogma du péché originel 
dans |’Eglise grécque.’ [Its existence has always been affirmed, but 
its nature not sufficiently analysed.] Casimir Gauthier, ‘ Un psycho 
logue de la fin du xiiie Siécle.’ [Thierry of Freiburg.] A. Dossat, 
* L’histoire religieuse de la Révolution frangaise.’ [An exposition of 
the views of a host of recent writers.] Mars.—Louis Fabre, Philoso 


phie des accidents. [Discussion of the predicamental ‘ actio’; 
analysis of causality.] Gervais Quénard, Le sens de la vie présente 
d’aprés N.S. Jésus-Christ. [The present life has a meaning only 


through its prolongation in a future state: the guiding principle for 
the Christian being, ‘ Annihilate thyself in the service of God and 
men.’] Adolphe Dossat, Le Mysteré de Fénelon. [Assumes a 
rather hostile attitude towards the reaction in his favour.] . B., 
‘Le Culte du S. Joseph.’ [A notice of recent books on the subject | 
Avril.—Edmond Bouvy, ‘ Saint Thomas, ses traducteurs byzantins.’ 
[Special attention devoted to the translation by Cydonius in 1355.1 
Aurélius Unterleidner, ‘ Ia Causalité des Sacrements.’ [Chiefly an 
historical review of the Scotist and Nominalist systems. ] Joseph 
Grillon, ‘ L’Obligation morale.’ [A lengthy article on M. Piat’s 
book, the main thesis of which is that without God there can be 
neither moral obligation nor real morality.] | Mai—Germer-Durand, 
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‘Mesures de capacité des Hébreux au temps de 1|’Evangile.’ 
[| Weights and measures among the Jews.] Casimir Gauthier, © Un 
psychologue de la fin du xiiie Siécle.’ [Continuation of the sub- 
ject.]. Martin Jugie, ‘ Saint Sophrone et |’Immaculate Conception.’ 
| Though he does not expressly formulate the dogma, he maintains 
that Mary was altogether unsullied in body, mind and soul.] Ernest 
Maldidier, ‘ La Méthodologie et histoire.’ [A severe criticism of the 
claims of the so-called science of history.] Adolphe Dossat, * Une 
conscience lumineuse.’ [*‘* La Barriére ’ of M. Réné Bazin. ] 


RevvE THomiste, Mars-Avril.—Farges, ‘ Y a-t-il une psychologie 
sans 4me?’ [Reflexions suggested by the empirical method fol- 
lowed by Professor William James in his ‘ Text-book of Psycholoyy.’ | 
R. P. Renaudin, ‘ La Théologie de 8. Cyrille d’Alexandrie.’ [The 
use made by St. Thomas of St. Cyril’s writings.] M. F. Cazes, * La 
Philosophie moderniste.’ [Traces the various points of resemblance 
between the modernist and Kantian systems. especially in their 
rejection of extrinsic criteria of morals and religion.] R. P. Del 
Prado, ‘J.a Vérité fondamentale de la philosophie chrétienne.’ 
[Which is that God’s essence and existence are one, while in all 
other beings existence is distinct from that which exists. ] 


Revue Benepictixe. Avril.—Morin, ‘ Un traité inédit d’Arnobe 
le Jeune, ‘ Le Libellus ad Gregoriam.’ Chapman, ‘ The contested 
Letters of Pope Liberius.’ Morin, ‘ le Conflictus d’ Ambroise 
Autpert et ses points d’attache avec la Bavidre.’ Berliére, ‘ Un 
canoniste oublié du XIVe siécle, Henri de Vienne, abbé.’ Notes et 
Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


RevveE pes QvestTions Huistoriques. Avril.—De Landosle, 
‘],'Enlévement du Grand Prieur de Vendéme.’ Bournisien ‘ Con- 
séquences économiques et sociales de la vente des biens nationaux.’ 
Allard, ‘ Les philosophes scolastiques et l’esclavage.’ Strowski, ‘ Sur 
Port-Royal et le Jansénisme.’ Comptes Rendus Critiques. Bulletin 
Historique. Bulletin Bibliographique. 


AnaLecta Boutanpiana. Aprilis.—Poncelet, ‘ Le Légendier de 
Pierre Calo.’ Delehaye, ‘ L’invention des reliques de Saint Ménas a 
Constantinople.’ Peeters, ‘S. Eleutherios—Guhistazad.’ Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques. 


Arcnivum Franciscanum Historicum. Aprilis.—Witzel, ‘ De 
Rogero Bacon ejusque sententia de rebus biblicis.’ Golubovich, ‘ Una 
pagina Dantesca. Notizie inedite sul conte Frate Guido da Monte- 
feltro.” Venturo, ‘ Giambattista Vico e le sue relazioni coi Frances- 
cani. Documenta. Codicographia. Bibliographia. 


THEOLOGIE unD GLavBre, XXIJ.—Kardinal Rampolla, ‘ Ein neu 
gefundenes Gedicht Karls des Grossen.’ Euringer, ‘ Archaologische 
Bemerkungen zu dem Miinzenfund in Marianhill.’ Pieper, ‘ Einige 
gedanken zu Act, 24, 24, 8, 9.” Hefner, ‘ Zur geschichte der rémi- 
schen Inquisition.’ Seitz, ‘ Zur anbetung Jesu alo Gottes-sohn in den 
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Evangelien.’ Aus der 'Theologie der Gegenwart. Umschau in Welt 
und Kirche Literarischer Anzeiger. (5 Hit.) Baumstark, * Das 
Kucharistische Hochgebet und die Literatur des nachexilischen 
Judentmus.’ Fischer, ‘ Das Verhiltnis von Kreuzopfer und Messo. 
pfer.’ Schulte, ‘ Wir Priester und die Gebildeten. Miiller, ‘ Uber 
den unterschied der Menschen-und der Tier-seele in zusammenhanz 
mit allgemeineren fragen.’ Besprechungen. Aus der Theologie der 
Gegenwart. Umschau in Welt und Kirche. Literarischer Anzeiger. 


RevvurE Tuomiste. Mai-Juin.—Mandonnet, ‘ Des Ecrits authen- 
tiques de Saint ‘'homas d’Aquin.’ Mac-Nab, ‘ Le mouvement trac 
tarien.” Viel, ‘Le Divine Comédie; sa structure théologique ' 
Prado, ‘La vérité fondamentale de la philosophie chrétienne.’ 
Gardeil, ‘ Destruction des Destructions,’ du R. P. Chossat. 
Chronique. Revue Analytique des Revues. 


REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES: A quar- 
terly Review. Avril.—C, Sentraul, ‘ La Philosophie religieuse de 
Kant, II.’ [Applied to the questions of religion and faith: with a 
side glance at modernist imitators.] M. de Wulf, ‘ Le Sensualisme 
et I’'Kclectiome en Belgique.’ |Under the French and Holland 
régimes (1800-1830).] A. Lemounger, ‘Le Culte des Dieux 
étrangers au Israel.’ [The worship of Tanmauz-Adonis.] 4H. 
Humbert, ‘ Le Problame des Sources theologiques au XVIe Siécle 
lil.’ [The new theology of Wittenberg. ] 


RevvE D’Histome Ecciesias7iqvE. Avril.—Flamion, ‘ Les actes 
apocryphes de Pierre.’ Laurand, ‘ Le ‘ cursus’ dans la légende de 
Saint Frangois par Saint Bonaventure.” De Jongh, ‘ La faculté de 
théologie de l’université de Louvain au xve siécle et au commence- 
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Was Jobn the Scot a Heretic? 


“ Potuit, ergo, errare; hereticus esse noluit.” 
Gale, Prefatio in De Div. Nat. 


THE distinction between formal and material sin supplies 
the kindly disposed critic with a principle by which he can 
extend the broad mantle of charity over the deeds and the 
words of those whom he wishes to save from condemnation. 
Where the subjective requirements of a human act are 
wanting, namely, knowledge and voluntariness, there is no 
moral imputability, and the verdict of the historian must 
be “not guilty.” Besides, it is a recognized maxim that 
“the Church does not judge of internals,” and even when 
she condemns the sinner in foro externo, she has no inten- 
tion of forestalling the sentence which the Supreme Judge 
passes on an action, all the circumstances of which are 
clear to Him alone. These general principles apply to the 
sin of heresy, with results which, while they are in con- 
formity with those which follow in the case of other sins, 
require a word of special explanation. That a Christian, 
however learned in things of the spirit, however exalted in 
ecclesiastical rank, however docile to the teaching of the 
Church, may err in matters of doctrine, is an inevitable 
consequence of the fallible nature of the human mind. 
When there is no intention of setting aside or defying the 
teaching authority established by God, but there is never- 
theless a contradiction between the doctrine propounded 
and the tenets defined by the Church, there is material 
here y. When, before or after the doctrine has been con- 
demned, there is disregard or defiance of the teaching 
authority, the heresy is formal. But, while this is true, 
and it follows from this that one may unwittingly and, 
therefore, innocently, teach false doctrine, the false doc- 
trine itself is pernicious, and, apart from the guilt or 
innocence of the nian who teaches it, it may be an occasion 
of scandal, a menace to ecclesiastical discipline, or a cause 
of offence on account of its intrinsically disedifying or 
even blasphemous character. For this reason, material 
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heresy has, in a certain sense, a social or institutional 
character which justifies its condemnation and suppression 
independently of the question of guilt on the part of its 
author. It is sebaaolite, therefore, while acknowledging 
the justice of the condemnation of a certain heretical teach- 
ing, to ask whether the man who taught it was a formal 
heretic. In other words, while we acquiesce in the 
decision, we may ask what was the attitude of the person 
condemned towards ecclesiastical authority in general, 
towards the body which condemned him, in —e or 
we may enquire whether, after the condemnation, he 
accepted the decision in a true Christian spirit. 

The case of John Scotus Eriugena, several times con- 
demned as a heretic, offers some specially interesting 
features. So little is known with certainty about the 
personal history of this brilliant Irishman, who appeared 
unheralded in the controversies of the ninth century, and 
disappeared after a couple of decades, just as mysteriously 
as he had come, that we cannot, with any hope of a definite 
solution, raise the question of his attitude towards the 
decisions (Councils of Valence, 855, and Langres, 859) 
which were given against him during his lifetime. These 
decisions, it should be noted, dealt with his doctrine of 
Predestination. His doctrine on the Blessed Eucharist 
was not condemned until the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and his general philosophical doctrines not until the 
beginning of the thirteenth. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to enquire what was his 
attitude towards the authority of the Church and towards 
heresy. Let it be said at once that John the Scot was far 
from being a rationalist. If the student of his principal 
work, De Divisione Nature,’ sees any room for doubting 
this assertion, the reader of the Glosses to Boethius” can 
surely dismiss the doubt once for all. “ Many,” he says, 
“have faith, but only few have reason. . . . . But 
by faith we attain reason, according to the Gospel saying 


* Joannis Scoti Erigene De Div. Nat. Libri V, etc. (ed. Thomas Gale). 
Oxonii e Theatro Scheldoniano, anno MDCLXXXI._ This, together 
with John’s other works, is reprinted from Dr. Floss’ edition in Migne’s 
Patr. Lat. tom. CXXII. 

? Joannes Scottus, von Ed. K. Rand, Miinchen, 1906. References 
are to the page and line of Rand’s edition. 
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‘Unless you believe you shall not understand.’ Therefore, 
faith is better than reason.”’ When, as we shall see later, 
he comes to deal with the Greek heresy regarding the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, he dismisses the heretics in 
question with the words “Sed convincuntur auctoritate.” * 
His whole purpose in composing his work, De Divisione 
Nature, is “to build up Catholic faith” He has no 
misgiving as to the attitude of the Church; he is sure that 
“true-minded philosophers” will approve and “embrace” 
his teachings, while, if he is to encounter the disapproval 
of those who are more critical than sympathetic, he is 
generous enough to allow “each to abound in his own 
sense, until the Light comes, which turns into darkness the 
light of false philosophy, and converts into light the dark- 
ness of those who truly acknowledge it.” * 

His attitude towards heresy is clear from the terms in 
which he speaks of Gotteschalk in his work “ De Predes- 
tinatione.” Heresy is “a poison, which the most vigilant 
pastors of the Catholic Church bid us exclude from the 
told” (col. 358). The heretic is “a lover of filth” 
(“saphrophilus ”), whose presence in the world outside 
the Church is a stimulus to those within it to be more 
vigilant and cautious in the defence of Catholic teaching 
(col 359); he is deserving of the most excruciating tor- 
ments. Gotteschalk should be condemned to burn in oil 
and pitch (col. 369). The allusions to heresy in the Glosses 
on Boethius are in the same spirit: “heretics call them- 
S selves Christians” (32, 32); they are led into error “by 
$ seeking what is above them” (32, 16); they are “a small 
r minority, whereas the whole world is Christian”; “they 
1 are blind to the understanding of what happens every 
g day”; they are “prevented by self-love from correcting 
D their own errors” (80, 26). 
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*Fidem multi habent, rationem autem admodum pauci: id est soli 

z sapientes. Sed per fidem venitur ad rationem, unde et evangelium 

dicit: ‘‘ nisi credideritis non intelligetis.’’ Ergo melior est fides quam 
ratio. Op. cit. 49, 26. As Dr. Rand points out, the citation from the 

- Scriptures is St. Augustine’s reading of Isaias, IX, 7, which is ren- 

dered in the Vulgate ‘‘ Si non credideritis non permanebitis.’’ 

- ? Op. cit. 24, 25. 

* De Div. Nat. col. 1021 and col. 1022. References are to Migne’s ed. 
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There can, then, be no doubt about John’s attitude to- 
wards the teaching authority of the Church. There can 
be no question of his lack of sympathy with heresy. In 
this he differs from Abelard, who, while he was severe on 
his theological opponents and did not hesitate to brand 
Roscelin as a heretic, was lacking in respect towards 
authority in general and refused to retract his own teach- 
ings when confronted with authoritative censure. John 
the Scot not only abhorred heresy, but, in more than one 
instance, changed his teaching after the chief authority 
in the Church had decided against a view which he held to 
be tenable. In De Div. Nat. he has not made up his mind 
whether the Greek formula, according to which the Holy 
Ghost proceeds “from the Father,” or the Latin formula, 
according to which the Holy Ghost proceeds “from the 
Father and the Son,” is the accurate expression of Catholic 
truth. He himself inclines towards the formula “from 
the Father by the Son” (per filium), and adds reasons to 
justify the addition of the “ filioque” in the Latin symbol 
{col. 612). The De Div. Nat. was written about 850. 
Seventeen years later, that is in 867, Nicholas I. wrote to 
the bishops of Gaul condemning in the most formal 
manner the error of the Greeks, according to whom the 
Son proceeds from the Father alone. In the Glosses, 
written after that date, John the Scot mentions this error, 
and adds: “Sed convincuntur auctoritate.”* In 850 one 
could subscribe to either formula, “sine naufragio fidei” 
(col. 621), after 867 the question is “settled by authority.” 

The Glosses furnish one more instance of John’s willing- 
ness to retract his doctrine once he suspected its heterodoxy. 
In De Div. Nat. he uses the well-known illustration of the 
Trinity from the threefold nature of man. Sometimes, it 
is ovaia, Sivapis and évépyeva sometimes it is vods, Adyos and 
Siadvo. that correspond to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
(De Div. Nat., col. 568 ff.). In the Glosses (39, 5), he 
adopts the more usual Augustinian example of intellectus, 
voluntas and memoria. It should be borne in mind that 
the glosses are explanations of a theological text-book, 

+24, 25. Even if, as Rand, for what seems to us good reasons, 
maintains, the words which follow ‘‘ Hee heresis nuper orta est, etc,” 


are an interpolation, the argument does not lose its force. The words, 
“Sed convincuntur auctoritate,’’ are certainly genuine. 
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intended for use in the schools, and written in the style 
and manner of a class manual. The earlier work has a 
freer, a less didactic, character, and is intended for 
maturer minds. Is it not probable that by the time John 
the Scot came to write the Glosses he had had some 
experience as a teacher of theology, and had discovered 
that the comparison used by St. Augustine was more in 
conformity with the teaching of the Fathers than was the 
more subtle example used by the Greeks? Besides, he 
may, of course, have thought out the question of the diff- 
culty offered by the third term of the Greek comparison. 
It may have occurred to him that d:dvore and évépyeva refer 
to external sense perception and external operation, while 
the other two are internal. He turns, therefore, in his 
didactic exposition to an example which will suggest no 
such difficulty to the minds of his pupils. 

Enough has, however, been said to show that John the 
Scot was no rationalist, that he was by no means lenient 
towards heretics, that he exalted authority above reason, 
and he showed himself capable of changing his doctrine 
in order to bring it into conformity with authoritative 
teaching. That he himself lapsed into heresy is undeniable. 
The doctrines of the De Divisione Nature were justly 
condemned, as well as his doctrine on the Eucharist, 
although it is now admitted that he is not the author of 
the work De Corpore et Sanguine Domini. His commen- 
tary on St. John is, in fact, a sufficiently convincing 
argument that his Eucharistic doctrines were far from 
orthodox. Shall he then be put down among the many who 
unwittingly, and, therefore, innocently, overstepped the 
bounds of traditional teaching; shall we say, merely, that 
he lived and died without suspecting that he was himself 
guilty of the crime which he detested, while he imputed it 
to his adversary Gotteschalk? That, as has been said, is 
a defence which may be made in the case of many before 
and after him, who erred in good faith. His position, 
however, is different from theirs. His case is unique. His 
claim on the indulgence and charity of the critic is a very 
special one, arising from the peculiar circumstances in 
which he lived and wrote. 

John the Scot first came into prominence in France when 
he was invited by the king, Charles the Bald, to translate 
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into Latin the works of Pseudo-Dionysius, then known as 
Dionysius the Areopagite. The works had been sent as a 

resent to Pippin by Pope Paul I. in 757; another copy had 
loon sent to the Abbey of St. Denis by Hadrian I. about 750. 
Shortly before John’s arrival in France, a third copy had 
been presented by the Emperor, Michael the Stammerer, to 
Louis the Pious. This was in 827. About the year 840 
John appeared at the French court and was requested to 
translate the books into Latin. Whether he was ill or 
well fitted for the task may be an open question : he was, 
without doubt, the only scholar in France who was in any 
measure capable of undertaking it, and his work was cer- 
tainly better than that of the monk of St. Denis who 
preceded him. But, however ill or well he succeeded as 
a translator, the effect of the task on John’s own philoso- 
phical convictions was momentous. It opened up to him 
a new world of thought. It brought him into contact 
with ideas rich in spiritual content, which needed but the 
touch of his spirituality imaginative Celtic temperament 
to turn them into forces throbbing with life, and filling his 
heart with their warmth as they filled the eye of his soul 
with their immaterial reality. Anyone who knows what 
the ninth century was—hbarren of all literary effort, 
replete, indeed with events in the political and social 
order, but without a historian who could be said to rise 
above the dignity of an annalist, a century that was bene- 
fited by the organising genius of a Charlemagne, but was 
unable to produce a minister of education who could rise 
above the rank of a teacher of grammar, an age which, in 
almost every department of literary activity “marked 
time, without advancing ’—will realise how fresh and 
strange was the spiritual panorama which spread before 
the mind of John the Scot when he obtained a glimpse 
into the philosophy and theology of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 
And it was more than a glimpse. It was such a long, 
lingering look as the thirsty traveller across the desert 
casts on the first fertile fields that greet his vision at his 
journey’s end. Whatever training John had received in 
the schools of his native land had cultivated his taste for 
the appealing beauty of Platonic spiritualism. We know 
too little about those schools, but what we do know goes 
to prove that theological speculation in Ireland during the 
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eighth and ninth centuries was more inspirational than 
formal, spiritually uplifting rather than precise, hanging 
on ideals and not firmly fixed in exact formularies—in a 
word, it was more Greek than Latin in its spirit and 
method. And, in fact, John the Scot was not the first 
Irishman on the Continent to be accused of clinging more 
closely to the Greeks than to the Latins in his theological 
teaching. When, therefore, the task set him by his royal 
patron brought him into contact with the Neo-Platonism 
of Dionysius, his education as well as his racial tempera- 
ment lent quickness to his insight, warmth to his sympathy, 
and firmness to his assent. If, as is sometimes woth fo oars 
the work De Predestinatione was written before the transla- 
tion of the Pseudo-Dionysius was begun, it is easy to under- 
stand why it is the only work of John the Scot which does 
not bear evident signs of Neo-Platonic influence. Indeed, 
the translator became at once a disciple and an ardent 
advocate. Not only the ideas, but the terminology of the 
Dionysian treatises appear on every page of the treatise 
De Divisione Nature and very frequently in the Glosses. 

There is, moreover, another circumstance, which cannot 
be emphasised too much. John the Scot took the ortho- 
doxy of his author for granted. How could he question 
the purity of doctrine in a work which he believed to have 
been written by a disciple of St. Paul, by one who had 
witnessed the miracles of the first Good Friday, who 
had been in correspondence with the Evangelist, St John? 
He had no decisions of the Church to guide him in sepa- 
rating the tares of pantheism, false idealism, and the sub- 
jectivism from the wheat of true Christian doctrine. He 
had no suspicion that the treatises which he translated 
made their first appearance about the year 530 and came 
from a tainted source. To his dying day he believed, 
as did all his contemporaries, that the author of the 
Dionysian works was “a great and divine” teacher, who 
spoke with an authority second only to that of the Apostle 
Paul himself. As a translator, and, afterwards, as 
a teacher, he approached his task with all the reverence 
of a man who, conscious of his own shortcomings, felt 
that he had in the text before him a message of momen- 


+See Jacquin in Rev. des sciences phil. et théol., 1907, pp. 664-685. 
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tous importance. He realised that his own authority was 
as nothing compared with that of the author he was 
expounding. If, as we are forced to admit, his work 
as a translator is defective, it is precisely because 
of his too great reverence for the authority of the 
original. “Cum esset humilis spiritu,” writes his con- 
temporary, Anastasius, the Roman Librarian, “non 

resumpsit verbi proprietatem deserere." And when, in 
is work, De Divisione Natura, he wrought up into a 
system of idealistic pantheism the doctrines which he 
found in Pseudo-Dionysius, there was no one who, in his 
own day or for many years after his time, questioned the 
orthodoxy of his conclusions. We have seen how, in view 
of the decision of Nicholas I., he modified his attitude 
towards the Greek exclusion of the “ Filioque.” On other 
points he had no such assistance. econ niga we find 
that in the Glosses he is still a Neo-Platonist. e teaches, 
for instance, the unreality of the “forms” of created 
things (37, 30 ff.), he adheres to the formula, “ Deus non 
est” in the Neo-Platonic sense (41, 7), he holds that the 
world was created in the generation of the Son (Generatio 
filii creatio mundi fuit, 43, 4), and he sees no reason why 
he should modify or retract the phrase, “ All things are 
God” (52, 9). 

In the theological controversies of the ninth century 
John the Scot did not escape his share of vituperation. 
From both sides, from those who had invited him to attack 
Gotteschalk as well as from Gotteschalk’s followers, he 
was set upon, and epithets of the most abusive kind were 
hurled at him. He was accused of vanity, garrulousness, 
and the desire to poison the pure founts of Catholic truth; 
his arguments were styled “foolish and oldwomanish”; 
his theology was called “Scotch porridge” (pultes 
scottica); his doctrine was described as “contrary to 
faith,” “full of error and lying.” We have, as has been 
said, no data by which to judge how he received this 
onslaught, or how he bore himself towards the councils of 
Valence and Langres which condemned his predestinarian 
doctrine. But we do know that in the estimation of the 


* Ep. Anastasii Biblioth. ad Carolum Calvum, Migne, P.L. CXXII, 
col, 22. 
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Roman Librarian already referred to, he was a man full 
of sanctity (“vir per omnia sanctus”). The bitter and 
violent abuse of his opponents is not to be taken 
too literally. To be bitter and violent in contro- 
versy was good form, so to speak, in the ninth 
century, and John himself did not disdain to use 
vigorous language when speaking of Gotteschalk. His 
reputation for piety, as recorded by Anastasius, remained 
unassailed, and since there is no evidence that the praise 
was undeserved, he has still the right to be credited with 
purity of intention, even when, as we now see, he pro- 
pounded as Christian doctrine errors which are subversive 
of the fundamental tenets of Christianity. In his own day 
the official Church was silent in regard to his philosophy. 
It was only when, in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century, his doctrines were taken up by David of Dinant 
and Amaury of Benes, when, as we have the best of reasons 
for believing, the intellectual world at Paris was threa- 
tened with a modified form of the Albigensian heresy 
which was spreading among all classes in the South of 
France, that the first solemn pronouncement was made 
against the doctrines of De Divisione Nature. In the 
intervening centuries John had enjoyed a reputation for 
sanctity and orthodoxy; for, though the epitaph at Mal- 
mesbury in which, curiously enough, he is referred to as 
“sanctus sophista,” owes its existence to a confusion of 
names, it testifies to the esteem in which he was held. Here 
and there, he was accorded explicit praise, and was appre- 
ciated for his mysticism; in the works, for instance, of 
Henry of Autun, and in the writings of the Cistercian 
mystics. The condemnations in the thirteenth century 
called attention to the hetrodoxy of his doctrines and 
effectively prevented the spread of his works, but neither 
those decisions nor the decree by which Gale’s edition of 
his principal work was placed on the Index need prevent 
us from assigning to him a unique position among those 
who, with the best of intentions, and without the least 
imputation of conscious hetrodoxy, taught doctrines in- 
consistent with'Catholic truth. “They are by no means 
to be considered heretics,” writes St. Augustine, “who do 
not defend their false and perverse opinions with per- 
tinacious zeal, . . . . especially when they are seeking 
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the truth with cautious solicitude, and are willing to be 
corrected.* 

He is, indeed, an attractive figure, this intrepid 
teacher of novel doctrines, this Irishman, small of stature,’ 
but not without greatness of spirit, venturing forth in such 
a century as the ninth to teach a highly spiritual idealistic 
philosophy which his day and generation could not hope 
to understand. He is, indeed a solitary wayfarer. 

“Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to imagine that he was 
entirely without influence on the course of scholastic 
speculation. We know for certain that he was one of 
a colony of Irish scholars who had an important school 
at Laon. We know that he was a teacher there, and that 
he expounded for his fellow exiles and others, not only 
the theological Opuscula of Boethius, but also that strange 
medley of fact and fancy, Marcianus Capella’s Satyricon, 
or the Marriage of Mercury and Philology. Among those 
whom he influenced, if not immediately by his teaching 
activity, at least through the mediation of his glosses on 
Boethius and Marcianus, were Heiric and Remi of 
Auxerre. Recent investigation has established this 
beyond all possibility of doubt. Heiric and Remi, in 
turn, kept up the educational tradition in philosophy, 
and thus made possible the work of their successors. 
Among those successors was Gerbert (afterwards Pope 
Sylvester II.) who at least in one instance was indebted 
directly to John the Scot for the literature which he so 
indefatigably sought.’ For John was a copyist as well 
as an author, and no less an authority than Traube assures 
us that we have in several ninth century MSS., the auto- 
graph of Eriugena. All this many-sided activity, the 
highly spiritual metaphysics of his principal work, the 
Glosses on Boethius and Marcianus, his labours in the 
classroom and in the scriptorium, contributed to bring 
about the literary and philosophical movement from which 


1“ Si qui sententiam suam, quamvis falsam atque perversam, 
nulla pertinaci animositate defendant, quaerunt autem cauta solici- 
tudine veritatem, corrigi parati, cum invenerint, nequaquam sunt inter 
hereticos deputandi.’’ Ep. XLIII, Migne, Patr. Lat., XXXIII. 

2** Perexilis corporis.’’ William of Malmesbury, in Migne, P.L., 
CXXII, 91. 

*See Traube, Paldographische Forschungen, IV, 10. 
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scholasticism sprang. To set him down as an anti- 
scholastic is to do a grave injustice not only to him, but 
also to the country which, in spite of his errors, claims 
him as her own, and which, because of his achievements, 
and those of other Irishmen on the Continent, may justly 
claim to be considered the Ionia of medieval philosophy. 

Of course, if the doctrines of John the Scot are set 
side by side with those of St. Thomas, the contradiction 
is only too apparent. If St. Thomas is, as everyone 
admits, the typical scholastic, then John the Scot is, 
logically, an anti-scholastic. However, one need not be 
a Hegelian and transfer to history the categories of logic. 
Historically, the scholasticism of the thirteenth century 
grew out of the philosophical activity of the schools in 
the ninth century. In those schools the influence of John 
the Scot was dominant. And it is as true of him as it is 
of many other thinkers, that what lived after him was 
what was positive, not what was negative in his method, 
what was essential, not what was incidental. It was 
incidental to his method that he laid so much emphasis 
on Pseudo-Dionysius and trusted him implicitly. It was 
essential that he tried to define the relations between 
reason and faith, that he sought to give a rational synthesis 
of the universe which would satisfy the mind and not con- 
flict with Christian teaching. He failed, because what was 
incidental vitiated for the moment the essence of his method. 
He erred amid conditions which seemed to conspire against 
the success of his undertaking. Still, it was his method, 
in its essentials, that was taken up by his successors, 
modified, adapted, and perfected by subsequent thinkers, 
until it became the official method of the schools. What 
is known about this great man is tantalizingly meagre. 
Recent investigation has added little to our knowledge. 
Whatever it has added, however, goes to show that his 
activity was more extended, more far-reaching, and more 
efiective than was formerly supposed. When all the 
material shall have been worked over into a biography 
worthy of the man, and the spirit as well as the letter of 
his writings shall have been allowed to speak for him, 
the verdict of the biographer will, it is safe to say, agree 
with that of his first editor, Gale: “ Potuit, ergo errare; 
hereticus esse noluit.” 

WILLIAM TURNER. 
The Catholic University of America. 











Che Ceaching of the Fathers on 
Divorce. 


Durinc the present year, owing to the sessions of the Royal 
Commission appointed to consider the advisability of 
granting extended facilities for divorce, the question of 
the binding force of the marriage-bond has been brought 
very prominently before the public attention. Many of the 
views expressed in the Commission-chamber and elsewhere 
indicate that a large and increasing body of opinion either 
fails altogether to recognise the indissolubility of the 
marriage-tie, or else accepts it in a form diluted by various 
modifications. It is no exaggeration to say that in no 
community is the truth of the indissoluble character of 
Christian marriage consistently and universally main- 
tained, save in the Catholic Church. 

That this teaching represents the attitude of our Lord 
Himself and of His apostle, St. Paul, has been shown in 
a former article in this review by Dr. MacRory. Such is, 
in fact, the only satisfactory conclusion that can be drawn 
from an examination of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. That there are difficulties in regard to the inter- 
— of the clause, “except for fornication,” in the 

irst Gospel (v. 32, xix. 9) cannot be denied; and it is true 
that Catholics are not agreed as to the exegesis of these 
passages. But the teaching of S. Paul and of our earliest 
Gospel, S. Mark, is so clear that it would be difficult to 
suppose that our Lord, on the occasions described by S. 
Matthew, intended to make any exception to His stern 
prohibition of re-marriage after the separation of husband 
and wife. It would be tempting to think—in agreement, 
to some extent, with a group of prominent modern critics— 
that the clause “ except for fornication ” is a later insertion 
and not part of our Lord’s genuine utterance; but though 
in fact the text is in some disorder, this view, however 
plausible it may seem at first sight, cannot claim to 
transcend the region of conjecture, and in the absence of 
any positive evidence in its favour, it is safer to accept the 
traditional readings. There seems, after all, to no 
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solid reason against the explanation, widely adopted by 
Catholic scholars, that the words “except for fornication ” 
are intended by our Lord to give the ground not for divorce 
a vinculo with freedom to — again, but for mere 
separation @ mensa et toro; and the common objection to 
this view, which assumes that the meaning of the word 
“put away” (ddievar) in our Lord’s mind must necessarily 
in all respects correspond with its meaning in the minds 
of His hearers at the moment, is, as Dr. MacRory has 
shown, utterly inane and frivolous. 

For Catholics the question of matrimonial indissolubility 
is placed beyond all oula, and it has been defined—at least 
indirectly—by the Council of Trent. But it must be 
frankly admitted that in earlier ages of the Church the 
light did not shine so clearly, and that it is perfectly 
possible for Anglicans and the Eastern schismatical bodies, 
who do not recognise the infallible authority of the livin 
Church, and make their appeal to the ry | documents o 
the past, to produce an array of highly respectable 
authorities in favour of what the Catholic Church would 
call a lax doctrine on the subject of divorce. In this, as 
in other questions of dogmatics, the principle of develop- 
ment, in the sense of an advance in clearness of realization 
and expression of Christian truth, holds good. Thus, 
among the ecclesiastical writers of the first four centuries 
(with which this paper intends to deal)—nay, even perhaps 
among the Doctors of the Church—are found teachers 
whose words, as we now read them, on the lawfulness of 
re-marriage after divorce, cannot be described as other 
than dubious or inadequate. 

The passages in 8. Matthew’s Gospel referred to above 
were a source of difficulty no less in earlier than in modern 
times. It is clear that there were doubts in many quarters 
whether or no the clause “except for fornication” left a 
loophole for re-marriage after a separation had taken place 
on the ground of adultery; and ae and there a writer 
plainly answers the question in the affirmative. It is 
necessary to remember, moreover, that the faithful in pagan 
surroundings must often have found it difficult to grasp the 
absolute character of the Christian marriage law. The 
indissolubility of matrimony must have been to many a 
very hard saying; for to Jew and Gentile alike the idea of a 
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divorce which excluded the freedom to contract a new 
alliance was absolutely alien, and even under the Christian 
emperors such liberty was conceded by the secular laws 
freely in the case of the husband, and also, though with 
less facility, in favour of the wife. It is not surprising 
that in such circumstances, in the face of the ambiguities 
of the Matthaean texts, and in the absence of any final 
authoritative decision, some writers and theologians should 
have taken up a position on the divorce question which we 
cannot now approve. 

There is, however, no reason for doubting that the atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church, rather than that of Greeks or 
Anglicans, is the one most consonant with primitive belief 
and practice; in fact the balance of evidence is in favour 
of the view that the general doctrine taught in the Church 
during these early centuries was, if less decided and definite, 
at = substantially identical with that which is taught 
to-day. 

It - important to notice that the number of writers who 
clearly and unambiguously teach the legitimacy of the 
remarriage of divorced persons is small. Origen’ tells us 
that in his day there were “certain of the officers of the 
Church” (rwes trav wyoupévwv tis *Exx\ynoias) who made 
concessions in favour of a woman’s remarrying during 
the lifetime of her husband; but, unfortunately, he gives 
us no further information about them, and says nothing 
about the circumstances in which the second marriage was 

ermitted; he merely denounces such lax moral theology as 
ing “contrary to that which is written.” 

In the fourth — there are several great names 
which must, apparently, be ranged on the side of those who 
allowed remarriage after divorce Among them it would 
seem that we have to place S. Epiphanius, in whose 
writings occurs a passage which, though the text appears 
to be somewhat defective, cannot easily be understood other- 
wise than as taking that view. e may translate as 
follows :—“ Should anyone find it impossible to be satisfied 
with one wife whom he has lost by death... .. (lacuna) 
. . . . When on some ground, whether of fornication or 
adultery or base guilt, a separation has taken place, the 


? Migne, P.G. xiii. col. 1245-1249. 
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Divine teaching does not pass censure upon a man who has 
been united with a ae wife, nor if the woman has been 
united with a second husband, . . . . but bears with them, 
on account of their frailty; not that a person may have two 
wives together (the former one still remaining), but havin 
withdrawn from the first he may haply be united legiti- 
mately with a second.” This seems a very lax view to 
attribute to such an indomitable adversary of false doctrine 
as Epiphanius; but the attempts which have been made 
to understand the passage differently seem scarcely to 
satisfy the text.’ 

It would seem that Epiphanius must be placed in the 
same category, as the later writer, Theodoret, who 
says emphatically of adultery that it is “thé sole 
cause of separation . . . . which truly severs the 
marriage tie” (pilav povnv addoppry Siaricoews . . THY adynOas 
Siactacav thy Levydnv.)*? The saintly bishop Asterius 
of Amasea, at the end of the fourth century, writes in a 
similar strain : “ You may be sure that marriage is sundered 
only by death and adultery” (aeio@nre dru ydpos Oavary 
povw kau porxeia Svaxdmrerau.)* It is true that neither of 
these writers says anything about remarriage after divorce 
for adultery; but their language mee to imply so com- 
plete a rupture of the matrimonial bond that the right to 
contract a new marriage would seem to follow as a natural 
conclusion. 

Among the Latin writers, Lactantius belongs to a similar 
school : this may be due to what S. Jerome, in his customary 
forcible style, calls his downright “imperitia Scripturarum” 
—a failing, in fact, which is not disguised by his excellent 
Latinity. Lactantius, after laying great emphasis on the 

1 Migne, P.G. XLI., col. 1024-5. ‘O 8 pi duvnbeis 7H pd dpxéoba 
tedevTyodon, evexev Twos Tpopacews, Topveias 7) porxeids 7) Kaxys airias ywprrpov 
yeopevov, cwaPbevra Sevrépa yuvati, 7 » Sevtépw avdpi, od« airiarat 6 Getos 
Méyos. . . . GAA SaBaordle ba 7d doGevés ody tva dvd ywaikas éri 7d abrd 
XG ere reprovons THs pias, GAA’ dxd puds drocxeBeis Sevrépa, ei Ti'xouev, vomw, 
cwadjva. Something seems to have fallen out of the text after 
tekevtnodoy ; for Epiphanius apparently intends to discuss the question 
of re-marriage (1) after death of one of the parties in a marriage; and, 
(2) after divorce. Others, however, less naturally, take ywpwpov as the 
Separation caused by death, and understand the whole passage of second 
marriage of widowed persons. 

* Migne, P.G. Ixxxiii., 505, 588, 1054. 

*Thid xl., 225. 
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duty of conjugal fidelity, goes on to say: “Sed tamen ne 
quis divina praecepta circumscribere se putet posse, addun- 
tur illa.... adulterum esse qui a marito dimissam 
duxerit, et eum qui, praeter crimen adulterii, uxorem 
dimiserit ut alteram ducat.”"* The inference is that 
for that particular crimen divorce and remarriage do 
not involve the sin of adultery, at least in the case of the 
innocent husband. Another ‘acthoueny writer among 
the Latins, whose doctrine upon divorce is unsound, is 
Ambrosiaster or pseudo-Ambrose, whose commentaries on 
the Epistles used formerly to be attributed to the great 
Bishop of Milan, in whose volumes they are contained. In 
his commentary on I. Corinthians the author informs us 
that, after divorce on the ground of adultery, the woman is 
bound to remain single, but the husband, in virtue of his 
dignity as “head of the woman,” enjoys the privilege of 
contracting a new marriage : “ Viro licet ducere uxorem si 
dimiserit uxorem peccantem; quia non ita constringitur 
sicut mulier, caput enim mulieris vir est.”* There is no 
reason to suppose, as has been suggested, that this writer 
is referring to the civil law of divorce; he is apparently 
describing what he deems to be compatible with Christian 
teaching. 

Advocates of remarriage after divorce have sometimes 
claimed the support of S. Basil, Unfortunately, it is diffi- 
cult to say exactly what view the great Bishop of Caesarea 
held upon the question, owing to the extreme obscurity of 
the principal passage in his writings in which he discusses 
the subject. He is comparing together the practice of the 
Church and a certain “custom” (avvyfea), which is at 
variance with it, and it is not easy to discern when he is 
speaking of one and of the other, or what are his own 
opinions as to the lawfulness of that custom. We may 
attempt to paraphrase the passage in the following 
fashion :—The Lord’s pronouncement concerning the un- 
lawfulness of withdrawing from conjugal relations, save on 
the ground of adultery, holds good in an equal degree both 
for men and for women; custom, however, says otherwise. 
Scripture plainly indicates the husband’s right to put away 
his wife for adultery; custom will allow no such liberty in 

1 P.L, vi., 720, ef. 1080. 

2 Migne, P.L. xvii., col. 218, 
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favour of the wife, and enjoins that wives should retain 
their husbands even when the latter are living in adultery 
and fornication ; so that it is doubtful whether a woman who 
dwells with a man who has been put away by his wife can 
be termed an adulteress, since the charge in such a case lies 
at the door of her who has put away her husband, whatever 
be the reason of her withdrawal from conjugal intercourse. 
The Church’s custom, however, is different. Though an 
exception is made in the case when the husband is living 
in fornication, the Church does not allow divorce, and even 
from an unbelieving husband a wife is not commanded to 
depart, but rather to remain, in the hope of effecting his 
conversion ( I. Cor. vii. 16). _A woman who deserts her 
husband for another man is an adulteress. But the 
deserted husband is to be pardoned, and she who dwells with 
such un one is not condemned. Should, however, the hus- 
band (without, apparently, the excuse of his wife’s adultery) 
put away his wife and take another woman, he is himself 
an adulterer, and the woman who lives with him is an 
adulteress.* 

The “ custom ” to which Basil here refers is evidently the 
secular law. The laws of Constantine meted out very 
unequal treatment to the husband and the wife in the 
matter of divorce, enabling husbands to dismiss their wives, 
among other reasons, for adultery, while women could only 
obtain a divorce when their husbands were either murderers, 
poisoners, or violators of sepulchres; and though a man 
whose wife had unjustly deserted him could remarry 
without incurring the stigma of an adulterer, yet a woman 


tad Amphil., Migne, P.G. xxxii., 673. It may be well to give the 
Greek text of this obscure passage: ‘H 8¢ rod Kupiov drédacis xara pev riv 
ris évvoias axoXovOiav e trov cai avdpdot Kal yuvaigiv dppole. mepi rod ph 
éeivar ydpov éficracbar mapexrds Adyov mopveias. ‘H 8 cvv7baa od x ovrus 
ge. “AAN ei piv tiv yovaixGv wodAjy etploxomey dxpiBodroyiay (quotes 
I. Cor., vi., 16 ; Jer., iii., 1; Prov. xviii., 2). “H 8& ovvjGea xix potxevovras 
avSpas iu év tmopvecas dvtas karéxyerOar twd yuvaxdv tpoordcca. “Qore } 
73 ddermtvy avdpi cvvorxodea ot« olda ef Sivarar porxadis xpynuarilew. Td yap 
eyrAnna évratOa rhs drodvedons Tov dvdpa dmrrarat, kat roiay airiay arecty Tov 
yapou. . . . . Ei 82 8&4 7d év ropvela aitrov Civ, obx Exopev TovT0 éy rH ovvnbeia 
exxAnoatixy TO Taparypyya’ GAXA Kai dricrov dvdpos xwpilerGat ob zporerdyOy 
yoy, GAAS wapapéve. . . . “ Qore 4} xatadurovea porxadis ei Ex’ Gov HAG” 
iv8pa. ‘O 8% xatadedbels cvyyvwords éots, kai 7) TvvoiKodca 7TH ToLovTw ob 
kataxpiverar, Et 8 pevroe & dvnp drooras THs yuvaixds éx” GAAnv HAGe, Kal abros 
POLXOSs » « . Kal 1) CvvoLKOvea alTa porxadis. . + « 
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was regarded as an adulteress if, after being unjustly, 
abandoned, she took to herself a second husband. But 
what is 8S. Basil’s view? He certainly rejects the practice 
of divorce, save on the ground of fornication. But does 
he allow remarriage in that exceptional case? In the 

resent passage he says that a man who has been deserted 

y a faithless wife and marries again is “ to be pardoned,” 
and his new consort is “ not condemned ”; which may mean 
either that the extenuating circumstances recommend the 
parties to charitable seniibention, or, on the other hand, 
that they have simply acted within their rights as Chris- 
tians in forming the alliance. Probably 8. Basil meant to 
allow the lawfulness of remarriage under the circumstances. 
If so, does he concede this liberty to the wife as well as to 
the husband‘! The opening sentence would seem to show 
that he placed both sexes on an equal footing in respect of 
divorce.‘ We may perhaps sum up §. Basil’s position by 
classing him among those teachers who, after divorce for 
adultery, permitted remarriage only to the innocent party. 

We have devoted a good deal of space to the teaching of 
S. Basil, but it may perhaps be justified by his ambiguity 
and by the importance of his position in the history of 
Christian doctrine. His friend, S. Gregory Nazianzene,’ 
does not deal with the question of remarriage. This holy 
Doctor simply recognizes the legitimacy of divorce for 
cause of fornication, and for that sin alone (Xpiords ovy- 
xwpe pev pdovov yxwpigerOar rhs mépvyns); but he de- 
nounces with vigour the inequality of the penalties which 
the civil law inflicts upon the man and the woman in 
punishment for conjugal infidelity, though a husband’s 
guilt is no less than that of a wife. Against the principle 
underlying such laws, S. Gregory stoutly maintains the 
equality of the sexes in regard to conjugal rights. _ 

We now turn to 8. John Chrysostom, who says a good deal 
about divorce, and in fact wrote a treatise on the subject 
entitled de Libello Repudii. Nothing could be plainer than 
the words with which he maintains the permanence and 
indissolubility of the marriage-bond : “Even as runaway 


1 This, however, is not certain. The rapexrds Adyou wopveias may gO 
With é¢ icov: men and women are on the same footing in regard to 
u.voree except when fornication is concerned. 

2 P.G. xxxvi., 289 sqq., 2920. 
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slaves, though they have left their master’s house, yet drag 
with them their chains, so wives who have abandoned their 
husbands still trail after them the shackles of matrimony, 
which ever follow and accuse them of their adultery—aye, 
and accuse also the man who marries the faithless woman, 
and remind him of the lawful husband who yet survives.” * 
A thousand bills of divorce cannot free her from these 
bonds. Let the secular laws say what they will, it is not by 
them that Christians will be judged in the great day of 
reckoning. Strong words, assuredly! Yet even here a 
doubt steals over us as we read. Does 8. Chrysostom hold 
that the bonds are broken by adultery? Some of his expres- 
sions would seem to imply that he does. When adultery 
has been committed, he says, the marriage “is already 
dissolved” (78n SadréAvrar) ; “the husband is no longer 
ahusband ” (pera tiv ropveiay 6 avnp ov« €otw avnp); “ the 
adulteress is nobody’s wife” (7 yap potxadis ovdevds 
€or. yuvy). Yet it may be that the great —— did not 
intend these phrases to be taken too literally; for, straight- 
way, after the last of these expressions, he explains how it 
is that the adulterous woman has no husband—namely, 
because she had trampled under foot the compact which 
she had made with her former spouse, and has not acquired 
a second husband in any lawful manner (pera trav rpoon- 
KovTwv vouwy ovx HAOe); she is, so far as matrimony is con- 
cerned, a derelict, having lost all claims to be taken back 
by her lawful husband, and being unable legitimately te 
contract a new marriage. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, when §. John Chrysostom is claimed as allowing 
remarriage after divorce for adultery, we ought, perhaps, 
to return a verdict of non liquet. 

It must be admitted that the witnesses have, so far, been 
scarcely satisfactory from the standpoint of our own teach- 
ing on the subject of divorce; for some have been frankly in 
favour of remarriage, while others have expressed them- 
selves in such an ambiguous fashion that it is not easy 
to discover their real opinions. We now turn to other 
writers whom we claim, with varying degrees of certainty, 
-- ‘ere the absolute indissolubility of the marriage 

nd. 

From the middle of the second century come the words of 
S. Justin Martyr and Hermas, whom we may take as repre- 


*P.G. li., 218, 221; Ivii., 259, 595. 
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senting the teaching of the Roman Church of that day. 
The former’ clearly asserts that whosoever espouses a 
woman who has been put away by her husband is guilty of 
adultery. There is nothing to show that he makes any 
concession in the case of a divorce of which adultery has 
been the cause. It is lawful for women to depart from 
their husbands who are living immoral lives, and in fact 
Justin gives us an example of such a divorce, though he 
drops no hint that second marriage was possible. Hermas, 
in his Pastor,’ declares it the duty of a man to put away 
his wife when she has been guilty of adultery, but he insists 
upon him remaining single (é¢’ éavr@ pevérw), since by 
uniting with another woman, the husband would himself 
be guilty of adultery (kai airds povyara). Passing over 
to Alexandria, we hear the great Clement’ declaring that 
Scripture regards as adultery the attempt of one or other 
of a separated couple to remarry during the lifetime of his 
or her lawful partner. The views of his greater successor 
Origen‘ about the lax moral-theologians of his day have 
already been mentioned; he himself appears to take his 
stand upon the clear and absolute teaching of S. Paul that 
,. — is bound for so long a time as her husband 
iveth.” 

In Africa, at the beginning of the third century, Tertul- 
lian, in the fourth book of his reply to Marcion,’ drawing 
a comparison between the law of divorce under the Mosaic 
Law and under the Christian dispensation, states that 
divorce is indeed allowed to Christians, but there must be 
no attempt at remarriage; and elsewhere (in the Mono- 
gamia)* he denounces such an attempt on the part of the 
wife as unlawful (non et nubere legitime potest repudiata). 
It must be admitted that this evidence loses much of its force 
when we remember that Tertullian at the time when he 
wrote the above passages was dominated by his Montanist 
ultra-asceticism, and that he inveighed against second 
marriages under any circumstances, even in the case when 


11 P.G. vi., 349; cf. 444-5 and Eusebius H.E. iv., 27. 
2 Mand. iv., cap. I., Funk’s Patres Apost. I., p. 475. 
* Migne, P.G., viii., 1096. 

4Thid. xiii., 1245. 

5P.L. ii., 478. 

* Thid. 990 sqq. 
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a husband or wife was left free by the death of the former 
partner. Somewhat later, however, S. Cyprian,’ in the 
same Church of Africa, seems to take 8. Paul for his guide 
on the question of divorce, and therefore we may perhaps 
infer that he would have regarded remarriage of divorced 
persons as unlawful. 

In the fourth century we have the very clear teaching of 
S. Jerome, who says, in his letter to Oceanus’ : “ Praecepit 
Dominus uxorem non debere dimitti excepta causa fornica- 
tionis; et si dimissa fuerit, manere innuptam. Quidquid 
viris jubetur hoc consequenter redundat in feminis. Neque 
enim adultera uxor dimittenda est et vir moechus tenendus. 

Apud nos quod non licet feminis aeque non licet 
viris.” Again, writing to Amandus,’ he uses these 
emphatic words: “Quamdiu vivit vir, licet adulter sit, 
licet sodomita, licet flagitiis omnibus coopertus et ab uxore 
propter haec scelera derelictus, maritus ejus reputatur, cui 
alterum virum accipere non licet.” According to S. 
Jerome, therefore, both sexes stand on an equal footing, and 
remarriage after divorce is forbidden to both alike. 

There is none among the Fathers who explains himself 
more precisely on the question of divorce than S. Augustine. 
At first he is less dogmatic than Jerome, but such hesitation 
as he displays is that of a man who sees clearly the difficul- 
ties of the question, and, consequently, his verdict, when 

ronounced, is all the more valuable. He feels the am- 
iguity of the passages in 8. Matthew, and has some diffi- 
culty at first in determining their force. In his De Fide 
et Operibus,* he decides that remarriage after divorce is 
not permissible, but, when a separation has taken place on 
the ground of adultery, the sin involved in the second mar- 
riage cannot be placed on exactly the same level as when 
no such provocation exists (non videtur aequandus eis qui 
excepta causa adulterii dimittunt et ducunt); and accord- 
ingly in such a case, though an error is undoubtedly com- 
mitted, yet the extenuating circumstances render the offence 
easily pardonable (ut, quantum existimo, venialiter ibi 


' Migne, P.L. iv., $04. 
* Ibid. xxii., 690 sqq. 

* Ibid. 560. 

*Migne, P.L. xl., 221. 
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quisque fallatur). Writing later, however, in his treatise 
on Adulterous Marriages,’ he takes a stricter view, and 
perceives that, whatever difficulties lie in the texts of §. 
Matthew, they must not be considered apart from the very 
clear words of the other evangelists (sed adhuc ambigere 
| debemus | donec Evangelium secundum alios Evangelistas, 
a quibus hoc narratum est, consulamus). Whether in the 
case of the man or the woman, remarriages after divorce 
“non erupt conjugia sed adulteria.” Augustine founds 
the indissolubility of marriage on a kind of sacramental 
bond, which binds husband and wife together as long as life 
endures, and which no crime can ever sunder : “ Sicut enim 
manente in se sacramento regenerationis excommunicatur 
cujusquam reus criminis, nec illo sacramento caret, etiamsi 
nunquam reconcilietur Deo; ita manente in se vinculo 
foederis conjugalis uxor dimittitur ob causam fornica- 
tionis, nec caret illo vinculo, etiamsi nunquam reconcilietur 
viro, carebit autem si mortuus fuerit vir ejus.” It is sheer 
perversitas to maintain that a woman is so far freed by 
adultery from the marriage bond as to be able to contract 
another marriage. Augustine grants that adultery in a 
man is a graver sin than in a woman, but it is important to 
notice that this view is based not upon such reasons as are 
sometimes asserted by modern moralists, but upon the 
higher dignity of the husband and upon his duty, in virtue 
of his headship of the family, to set a good example to those 
who are under his care. 

S. Ambrose does not discuss this subject at any length, 
but he denounces all divorce, and stigmatizes as adultery 
any attempt on the part of the woman to marry. 

Other evidence regarding the early ideas on divorce may 
ye drawn from the declarations of councils and ecclesiastical 
faws. In Spain, the Council of Elvira’ (305) forbids a 
Christian woman who has separated from her husband on 
the ground of adultery to attempt a fresh marriage, under 
penalty of being deprived of communion until her first 
husband is dead. But the Council also adds that a woman 
who had married a man who had been separated from his 
wife without cause shall be for ever excommunicate. Are 


‘ Ibid. 473. 


2 Can. vili., ix., x. 
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we to infer that a husband who had put away his wife for 
sufficient cause (e.g. adultery) was free to marry again ! 

The Council of Arles* (314) enacted that young men who 
had divorced their wives for adultery should be exhorted 
(consilium eis detur) to abstain from a fresh marriage 
during the lifetime of their wives. Perhaps this very mild 
way of holding men back from such onal marriages is to 
be explained by the difficulty, which must have been often 
very real, of inducing people to abstain from the liberties in 
regard to divorce which were allowed by the civil law. 

From the East we have the testimony of the so-called 
Apostolic Canons,’ a compilation of ecclesiastical laws 
probably made in Syria about the end of the fourth century. 
Here we read that a man who has divorced his wife is for- 
bidden to marry again, and the divorced woman who 
attempts remarriage is threatened with excommunication. 

We have finished our survey of the first four centuries, 
and it is not within the purpose of this paper to carry the 
investigation further. What conclusions, then, must be 
formed in the light of the evidence? It is clear that during 
this period the views of Christians on the question of the 
remarriage of divorced persons were various and conflict- 
ing. Some witnesses unequivocally declare for the lawful- 
ness of such unions; others emphatically denounce them 
as involving nothing less than the crime of adultery; while 
a small group of authorities seem—if we may judge from 
the obscurity of their language—to hesitate in a sort of 
middle position, either abstaining from expressing a definite 
opinion, or perhaps allowing remarriage after divorce for 
adultery in the case of the innocent party or of the husband 
alone. 

It is evident that the question had not yet been thrashed 
out, and that a large part of the Church had not yet 
arrived at the full realization of the truth that the bond of 
Christian marriage, when consummated, can never be 
severed except by death. Yet the process of preparatory 
reflexion and discussion, which even in matters pertaining 
to revealed truth must needs precede the final decisions of 
authority, is visibly working among the Christian thinkers 


1 Can. x. 
2 Can. xvii. 
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and teachers of the time; we have seen, for instance, how 
men were thinking over the difficulties of the texts of §. 
Matthew on divorce. The solution, however, was not yet. 

The examination of the evidence has shown that there is 
a large and very important body of witnesses, in the period 
under discussion, who teach the Catholic doctrine of divorce 
as we know it to-day ; and the balance of probability inclines 
to the view that they are more truly the representatives of 
the current doctrine of the time, at least in the West, than 
the other writers whose doctrine is less clear and satis- 
factory. And it is worthy of notice also that, even among 
those whose language is open to question when they refer 
to the subject of remarriage, passages are found which 
emphasise the indissoluble character of matrimony in such 
a manner as seems scarcely consistent with the concessions 
which they make, or appear to make, in favour of 
remarriage. It would seem that the essential principle 
had been more or less firmly grasped in these instances, but 
there remained the secondary questions as to the extent of 
this indissolubility—whether it was absolute, or whether 
Christ had permitted a solitary exception in the case of 
adultery; and if such exception were permitted, whether it 
held good for both parties in an equal degree. Men like 
Jerome and Augustine saw clearly that if indissolubility, 
as applied to marriage, was to have any adequate signifi- 
cation at all, it must be absolute, admitting of no exception; 
that such a law could alone meet the necessities of the 
matrimonial institution and conform with the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

It is significant that the ideas of the Western theologians 
upon this question were far clearer and better defined than 
those of their Eastern brethren. The Eastern cast of mind, 
however much it might revel in the abstruse speculations 
involved by the theological disputes of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, was less fitted than the Western for the solution 
of complex moral problems. The Latin Church, on the 
other hand, inherited the common-sense of the Romans, and 
their ability to deal with practical affairs. She has removed 
the Christian doctrine of marriage above all doubt; and at 
the present time, while the schismatical Eastern communi- 
ties, separated from the body of the living Church, 
endeavour to support their laxity in matters of divorce by 
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appealing to an age when the doctrine was yet in an 
undeveloped state; and while Anglicans and Protestants 
are groping amid doubts and difficulties which for us have 
passed away, the Church of Rome alone stands before the 
world as the upholder of that truth upon which must rest 
the foundations of a sound Christian society. 


Oxford. W. T. CELESTINE SHEPPARD, O.S.B. 





Che Right to Rent and the Unearned 
Increment. 


THe word “rent” has been understood in various com- 
a different senses by Political Economists. The late 

3 Buen refers to the most important of these senses, 
and pronounces them unsatisfactory.‘ His own view that 
rent should be taken to mean all incomes derived solely 
from capital is unsatisfactory also, apart altogether from 
the acknowledged inconvenience of using the word in 
such an unfamiliar sense, inasmuch as it ignores the dis- 
tinction between rent as usually understood and ordinary 
forms of interest, which distinction, as we shall see in the 
course of this article, is of considerable importance, when 
we try to determine the equity of rent-charges. Nor 
would his suggestion to substitute the word “interest” 
for rent in this sense remove the difficulty, as it would 
group together incomes—rents and ordinary interest— 
that are entirely distinct from the point of view of ethics 
and economics. 

I shall keep, therefore, to the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, and take rent to mean the sum paid to the owner 
for the use of lands and tenements. And as the points 
I intend to raise regard only land rents, the discussion will 
be confined to the incomes which landlords receive from 
the users of the lands of which they are the reputed 
owners. 

Two practical questions arise in this connection, that 
are quite distinct in themselves, vet that are both closely 
associated with the ownership of land: first, is it just 
that landlords should be allowed to receive fixed rents! 
secondly, is it just that landlords should be allowed to 
receive the highest penny which, as owners, they can 
extort from the users of their lands? 

Both questions, as I have said, are closely connected 
with the ownership of land. In point of fact, it is nothing 
uncommon to find them solved out of hand on the principle 
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that a man has a right to whatever he can exact for the 
use of his property, that as the land belongs to the land- 
lord he is quite justified in insisting on whatever terms 
he pleases when he lets it to users. That is manifestly 
a very superficial treatment of the question, and no more 
justifiable than the directly contrary view which would 
maintain that ownership in land is essentially unjust, 
since it concedes to landlords a claim to a definite return, 
which they are not doing and never did anything to pro- 
duce; since it makes the natural resources of a country, 
which landlords do or, at least, need do nothing to increase, 
bear the burden of meeting these returns, thereby reducing 
the amount of goods available for the remainder of the 
community ; since, in fine, landlordism or ownership in land 
is nothing else that a devise for securing a few privileged 
individuals a lien on the nation’s property, and affording 
these an opportunity of growing rich on what others have 
—— from the means that nature has equally intended 
for all. 

Mr. Henry George has cleverly used the former of these 
views to win support for the latter, which he adopts. He 
readily admits that ownership in land implies all the 
powers and privileges which its most ardent champions 
claim for it. And, then, since common sense alone must 
be sufficient to convince us that this cannot be right, points 
out that ownership in land which implies it must itself 
be wrong. 

As may be expected, each of these extreme views is far 
from the truth. Ownership in land is not the simple thing 
that some would make it, bestowing absolute powers of dis- 
posal; but neither is it the monstrous fiction that its oppo- 
nents would have us believe. 

Land, as indeed everything else as well, may be admitted 
to be naturally common, in the sense that nature has 
assigned no portion of it to any particular individual, but 
has intended it to minister to the needs of all, and that 
prior to the institution of exclusive rights, all men should 
be equally free to use it. Yet this natural state of negative 
Communism in no way prevents the institution of exclusive 
rights. Rather, nature itself, on which it is made to rest, 
demands the institution of such exclusive rights, since 
otherwise men could never enjoy from the land and its fruits 
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the advantages that nature manifestly intends that they 
should. Nature prescribes the division of property in so far 
as that is necessary in order that material goods may 
properly minister to the rational requirements of man. 
Material goods minister to mankind most effectively, when 
they are placed at the exclusive disposal of certain indi- 
viduals who will indeed utilize them with a view to their 
own advantage, but at the same time will find that such 
advantage can generally be best promoted by making them 
serve others immediately, who will be prepared to allow a 
consideration in return for what they thus receive. 

The immediate effect of this necessary division of pro- 
perty is that goods are set aside for particular individuals, 
attached to them, as it were, by a certain moral connection 
by virtue of which they are not only at the personal dis- 
posal of these, but also produce and increase for them 
specially. At the same time, it is true, all the goods must 
serve the needs of the entire community. But the exclusive 
rights of ownership need be no prejudice to this. Society 
can be organized on the basis of private ownership in such 
a way that owners will find it most advantageous for 
themselves to allow their property to be employed imme- 
diately in providing for the want of others. Devotion to 
their own interests will induce owners to do this spon- 
taneously, if the conditions of ownership are equitable; 
and if ever this motive should be found insufficient, it is 
always competent for the public authority to vindicate the 
rights of the community against owners. 

With regard to permanent productive property, the 
most conspicuous result of ownership is the power to con- 
trol its use so as to secure a share in the general products 
of the earth. The owners of a boot factory, for instance, 
employ their property in providing boots for the com- 
munity, but the price they receive for the boots is worth 
more to them than any advantage they could expect to 
enjoy from using that property immediately for them- 
selves. That price, moreover, as a rule, is sufficient not 
only to repay for the expenses of conducting that industry, 
but also to allow the owners of the property a margin that 
will enable them, to a certain extent, to partake of the 
numerous advantages that are at the command of all who 
have money to pay for them. Thus we can perceive how 
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the power to make profits, and the right to enjoy them, 
are essentially connected with private ownership. 

The power of using property so as to secure profit to the 
owner 1s something that really belongs to him, that goes, 
as we have seen, with his right of ownership. That power 
he can alienate, just as he can alienate any other right in 
his property, and as it is manifestly valuable, he can 
receive a consideration for the alienation. As profits 
require, in the management of property, a certain amount 
of skill and industry, while the owner may be unskilful or 
lazy, he will sometimes be ready to hand over the oppor- 
tunity of making them to someone else, who on his part 
will not refuse to make him a return for these advantages. 
This return may be given in one sum, or, what is more 
natural, it may take the form of an annual sum payable 
out of the profits. Thus, to take the instance of a boot 
factory again, the profits, let us suppose, average £500 a 
year. The owner, for the reasons indicated, may not 
desire to continue to burden himself with its management, 
but may prefer to enjoy quietly the more modest sum of 
£200 a year, while an energetic business man will be glad 
to allow so much, and work the business for the balance 
of the profit. 

Thus we can see two claims on the product of that piece 
of property, the claim of the original owner, now doing 
nothing, to the fixed return, which is interest; and the 
claim of his more active successor to whatever profit he 
can make it produce. 

The right of interest as generally conceived may be more 
popularly illustrated by the instance of a man who has a 
sum of money which he does not intend to spend at pre- 
sent. Economically considered, this money is nothing else 
than power over a definite amount of goods which he does 
not now desire to consume. This money he may allow to 
remain idle, until such time as he may wish to exchange 
it for goods, or he may give it in the form of wages to 
workmen, who in return will construct a piece of permanent 
property for him—build a carrying vessel, let us suppose. 
This vessel he may use for profit. Or he may not be pre- 
pared to make the exertion that working the vessel for 
profit would demand, but prefer to let it to others who will 
give him a fixed annual sum, and work it themselves for 
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the additional profit they may be able to make on the 
transaction. Or if he does not wish to spend the money, 
nor even care to take the trouble of employing it in the 
creation of property, he may yet transfer it to others who 
will utilize it in producing property, from which they 
hope to be able to make profit, out of which they are pre- 
pared to allow a fixed sum. In these two cases we have 
instances of interest from which the transition to all forms 
of interest paid on money is obvious. 

We can thus perceive how the power of making profits, 
and of exacting interest, is connected with private owner- 
ship. This is the most striking feature of present-day 
economical relations, where the enjoyment of this power is 
much more conspicuous than the immediate personal 
enjoyment of the goods themselves. Yet this power pre 
supposes exclusive rights over these goods, and rests on 
these rights, although they are not themselves so much in 
evidence. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the method by which 
exclusive rights were originally acquired, beyond noting 
that Mr. Mill is certainly wrong where he implies that 
they rest solely on labour or production." Enough has been 
said on the natural exigency of these rights to make it 
evident that labour or production cannot be their sole basis. 
Natural goods of the earth that cannot possibly be regarded 
as the product of labour had to be divided and that, more- 
over, in order that labour might be advantageously expended 
on them. Land itself, which in its substance no one can 

retend to believe to be the effect of human labour, had to 
> divided for the same reason. In fact, labour of itself 
could never adequately account for ownership at all, since 
it could never be the adequate cause of anything, but could 
only co-operate with the natural goods of the earth, which, 
therefore, should be otherwise acquired before the product 
could be regarded as belonging to him whose labour con- 
tributed to its production. 

1** The institution of property, when limited to its essential elements, 
consists in the recognition, in each person, of a right to the exclusive 
disposal of what he or she may have produced by their own exertions, 
or received either by gift or by fair agreement, without force or fraud, 
from those who produced it. The foundation of the whole is the right 


of producers to what they themselves have produced.’’ Principles of 
Political Economy. Book II. Chap. II. 
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For this reason also, Mr. Mill is manifestly mistaken, 
when he asserts that landlords can justly claim only such 
returns from the land as are proportioned to their labour 
or the value of their direction.’ As has been pointed out, 
it was expedient that natural goods, the land included, 
should be divided, and, as has been pointed out also, the 
exclusive rights which such division conferred are capable 
of being utilized for the purpose of making profits, and 
this power of making profits can be transferred to others 
on the onpaens terms that they will pay a stipulated annual 
sum for the privilege. Solely, therefore, on the grounds of 
his exclusive rights in land, a landlord may justly exact 
these fixed returns from his land, which we know as rents, 
even though he does absolutely nothing to increase the 
produce of this land, or even what Mr. Mill considers so 
aggravating, though the only effect of his ownership may 
be to impede its utility. The principle is precisely the 
same as that on which the owner of a machine, which he 
does not use himself, may demand regular payment for its 
use from another to whom he lets it. 

It does, however, appear to be a hardship on the com- 
munity in general that certain privileged individuals 
called landlords should be in a position to exact a perpetual 
tribute from what are the natural resources of a country. 
that without doing anything themselves or being able to 
show that they justly succeed to the fruits of the labour 
of anyone gone before them, they should have this lien on 
a substantial portion of the community’s income, thereby 
seriously diminishing what is available for others. Land- 
lords, in the majority of cases, do certainly look like a dead 
weight on the land. 

Yet the exclusive rights in land, from which all the 
privileges of landlords naturally develop, had to be 
originated under some conditions. It might have been 
better policy not to have given facilities for the trans- 


1 It is seen that they (the reasons which justify property in land) 
are only valid in so far as the proprietor of land is its improver. When- 
ever, in any country, the proprietor, generally speaking, ceases to be 
the improver, political economy has nothing to say in defence of landed 
property, as there established. In no sound theory of private property 
was it ever contemplated that the proprietor of the land should be 
merely a sinecurist quartered on it.’’—Ibid. 
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ference of these rights, or at least to have insisted that no 
one should be in a position to enjoy advantages from land 
for which he gave or did no public service in return, that 
the proprietor of the land should never be, as Mr. Mill 
says, “merely a sinecurist quartered on it.” Perhaps the 
trafficking in land from which this has arisen should never 
have been permitted. But whether rightly or wrongly, it 
has been, and we must recognise the fact and its necessary 
consequences. 

Moreover, it would not be correct to say absolutely that 
land rents—even where the landlord does nothing but 
spend the rent extravagantly and in a foreign country— 
are simply privileges of ownership, or that they are not 
sometimes the fruits of past services just as truly as any 
form of interest on capital. Whatever may be the popular 
estimate of the functions of landlords at present, there can 
be no doubt that they were not always idle parasites on the 
community. They often did much to improve the natural 
condition of the ome and it is only just that their suc- 
cessors should be allowed to enjoy the fruits of these 
improvements. So much we must admit, if we hold that 
sales, donations and inheritance are just at all. It is only 
reasonable, also, that persons who conferred signal benefits 
on the community should be able to enjoy special claims on 
the resources of the community, which, in the past at least, 
could not be more naturally done than by obtaining 
exclusive rights in land. Modern landlords who have 
succeeded to these rights—no matter how idle or useless 
themselves—are merely taking from the community some- 
thing in return for these original advantages the effects of 
which may not yet have disappeared. 

When, in addition to all this, we bear in mind the fact 
that claims to rent have been so long admitted in the com- 
munity, that they have been bought and sold in perfect 
good faith, and that frequently they are now simply the 
return on investments of capital acquired by methods to 
which no exception is taken, it must be evident how little 
reason there is for discriminating between fixed rents and 
other forms of interest, or for applying to them any special 
principle of taxation. 

In justice to Mr. Mill, it ought to be remarked that he 
never contemplates that landlords should be deprived of 
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their ownership of land without adequate compensation for 
the rights of which they are in possession. Practically 
his scheme would not be unjust, but that is only because 
it is not consistent with the principle with which he con- 
nects it. It is better to recognise that the “sinecurist ” 
has a right to his rent, and see whether in certain circum- 
stances that right might not be justly commuted into 
something else, than to deny the existence of the right 
itself, and then suggest to make compensation for what 
could never be justly enjoyed. Neither is it a sound 
practical policy that charges on land which do not corres- 
pond to labour, or direction should, in all cases, be 
commuted into some other form of charge on the com- 
munity. At least where these charges are not oppressive 
or vexatious, it would be folly to devise and maintain an 
elaborate public scheme to secure the landlords their 
incomes, and collect a corresponding amount from the users 
of the land. Since ex hypothesi the charges are not 
exorbitant, it is only equitable that the public should make 
the users make full return for the burdens from which they 
should be released. It would certainly be unfair to relieve 
the users of the land at the expense of the public generally. 
In such circumstances, it would be better and simpler to 
allow the user of the land and the landlord to deal directly 
with one another.’ 

But while all that is true, it cannot be denied that 
property in land is essentially different in certain practical 
aspects from other forms of property. As said already, it 
is an essential condition of all private ownership that the 
entire goods in a community should in some way minister 
to the needs of the entire population. With ordinary 
perishable goods this makes little difference; there is no 
necessity on its account to interfere with the free disposal 
of owners. The public interest will be most effectively 
served by leaving the direct control entirely to the owners, 
and depending on their attention to their own interests to 
induce them to employ their property in such a manner 


‘These remarks do not apply to the relations between landlords and 
tenant farmers in Ireland. In these cases the rent charges are fre- 
quently both oppressive and vexatious, and it is precisely on that 
account that the public authority is bound to interfere in the interests 
of equity and national prosperity. 
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that the public welfare will not suffer. If any further 
interference with their control is deemed necessary, it is 
best done by legislation that will influence it indirectly. 
With land the case is altogether different. First of all 
land is absolutely essential for human life; men must live 
on it, if they are to live at all. It would not be competent 
for society at any time to divide the land amongst a limited 
number of owners, allowing them the right of excluding 
all others even from living on it. There are certain public 
facilities, in addition, that could never be ceded in deference 
to the claims of landlords. It could never be ordained, for 
instance, that landlords could enjoy the power of cutting 
off all intercourse between the members of the community; 
reasonable public facilities for passing through a country 
should necessarily be secured, either by limiting the rights 
of owners of land to the extent of a public right of way, 
or specially setting aside portions of land for public high- 
ways. 

Further still, the staple provision of a country must 
naturally be derived from its land. There may be apparent 
exceptions to this, owing to the operation of commerce, 
where certain workers seem to be scarcely dependent on 
their own country, living or capable of living almost 
exclusively on what they are able to receive by exchanging 
the product of their industry for foreign esate But such 
cases are abnormal, and obviously do not in the slightest 
modify the importance of the general truth I have men- 
tioned, that the people are constantly and necessarily 
dependent on the land for a means of subsistence. 

In the face of all this, it must be clear that there could 
never be even the semblance of absolutely exclusive rights 
in the entire land of any inhabited country. The depen- 
dence of men on land is too close and too vital to permit 
of its being placed completely at the free disposal of a 
limited number of owners. The interests of the public, 
which in the case of other goods may be indirectly safe- 
guarded, must be here protected by direct limitation of the 
powers of owners. 

But the question arises : is not that equivalent to a denial 
of the rights of ownership in land altogether, since unless 
a man can be said to have the power of doing what he likes 
with his land he cannot properly be said to be its owner 
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atall! It is alla question of the use of words. If owner- 
ship is to imply all that, then assuredly there can be no 
ownership of land. The comparatively few landlords 
of this country, in the days when Land Acts were 
unknown, notwithstanding the atrocious privileges they 
were conceded, and the absurd demands that were put 
forward in their name, could not justly take the land 
absolutely for their own personal gratification, to turn it 
into sheepwalks or deerparks, and compel the remainder 
of the inhabitants to look for hospitality to the surrounding 
seas, or some distant country, where landowners would not 
be quite so exacting. Something of the kind did un- 
doubtedly occur frequently enough, but that does not prove 
its justice. 

We do, however, speak of ownership of land, and, in fact, 
in our own time, we are quite familiar with the idea of 
dual ownership, where the same land is conceived to belong 
to two absolutely distinct, and frequently sharply antagon- 
istic, owners, where obviously each cannot have its absolute 
disposal. There is certainly real ownership in both cases, 
as there must be wherever there are exclusive rights, but 
not of the land itself, only of the land in a limited degree, 
sc far, namely, as these exclusive rights extend. Perhaps 
in such instances, and in all others for a similar reason, 
it would be more accurate to speak of property in land, 
than of property or ownership of land. dtill there appears 
no great objection to speaking of very considerable 
exclusive rights in anything as ownership, provided we are 
on our guard against allowing such use of the word to 
deceive us into any foolish speculations about correspond- 
ing rights. I do not think that there can be any great 
objection to the practice of calling farmers, who have 
purchased their holdings under the Land Act of 1903, 
owners of these holdings, although they are far from being 
in a position of doing absolutely what they like with them. 

Reviewing the claims of landowners historically, we can 
perceive that they must be subject to these limitations 
which a priori appear necessary. Our own country does 
not present a oar subject for an historical study in this 
‘matter, since no one can deny that the original confiscations 
and settlements by which the land was periodically handed 
over to invaders and adventurers, was completely devoid 
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of justice, and such rights as these or their successors 
afterwards acquired are rather to be determined by 
what we otherwise believe these rights should be, than to 
be used as a means of throwing light on the nature of the 
rights themselves. In England, although there too there 
are not wanting abundant instances of violence and 
injustice on the part of landowners in establishing their 
present almost supreme authority over land, we have a 
more favourable opportunity of observing the genesis of 
these rights and appraising their nature. 

Under the old feudal system the lord of the soil was 
supposed to be a pretty absolute landowner. But in 
reality his ownership was subjected to the natural limita- 
tions to which I have referred in the most perfect manner 
that was possible at the time. He was obliged to provide 
for various classes of dependents whose rights were all 
accurately defined. The advantages of his own position 
as owner also were not mere gratuitous privileges, for he 
was obliged to make some measure of compensation for 
them in bearing the public burdens of the nation. That 
svstem, though admirably suited to its own time, could not 
endure. The pity, however, is that it was not allowed to 
develop on the lines of justice. The dependents were bound 
to shake off the bonds of quasi slavery that held them to 
their masters : what was not necessary was that in gaining 
their freedom they should have forfeited their rights. Yet 
this is what happened. Hot on the emancipation of the 
serfs, and before it was quite complete, came the abomin- 
able clearings and enclosures. The serfs received their 
freedom, and the right to starve, without molestation— 
sometimes. The commons were enclosed, high walls were 
erected round rich picturesque demesnes to protect them 
from the vulgar gaze of the multitude. 

Was that just? Assuredly it was not. Talk of the 
natural rights of ownership; did the ownership begin with 
these clearings? Was it they that originated the sacred 
title? And if not, what became of the rights the masses 
of the people had previously enjoyed? Here was a most 
unjust revolution in social relations, and the system thus 
educed was dumped down on us. I remember what used 
to be considered the most beautiful scene in a locality 
remarkable for the picturesqueness of its scenery. An 
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unexceptionable authority informs me that almost within 
living memory that beautiful hill had been cleared of its 
inhabitants, many of whom perished of hunger and fever 
beneath the canopy of heaven in the open square of a 
neighbouring town. Curious revenge of time! The 
family, that, with the sanction and aid of the law, per- 
petrated such cruelty, has completely disappeared for many 
ears, while a few years ago the woods with which the hill 
had been artistically laid out, were cut down, leaving the 
hill bare and unlovely, yet a less harrowing sight for all 
who are acquainted with its history. We must all be 
familiar with the sight of enormous walls, more or less 
shattered, that once effectively cut off huge tracts of land, 
and of magnificent residences more or less decayed, with 
their inviolable acres of demesne looking in vain for a 
wealthy tenant or purchaser, grim memorials both of a 
senseless policy and cruel injustice. On the other hand, 
the utter absence of walls or barriers of any kind in other 
districts reminds us that the results of the dispossession of 
the people are with us still, while the aggressive notices 
threatening prosecutions on trespassers by order of such, or 
such a noble lord or earl who rarely troubles the locality with 
his presence, that are protruded on the public gaze, disfigur- 
ing the face of nature and exciting bile in the most peaceful 
of mortals, as well as the system of tolls for almost every 
piece of natural scenery in the country that is worth looking 
at, are evidences of the extremely exclusive rights that 
landlords have been enabled to vindicate. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be maintained that landlords act 
unjustly in insisting on these rights, unreasonable as some 
of them appear to be. The court awards them, and the 
law doth give them. There must be, we repeat again, 
some such exclusive rights, and it is for the public authority 
to determine what precisely they shall be. There may 
have been injustice in connection with their origin, the 
policy which conferred them may have been foolish and 
but little alive to public interests, but the State had to 
make some provision for peace and prosperity. Bad as 
we may consider the provision it did make, it was better 
than nothing. It was the duty of the State to do some- 
thing, and what it did do, although far from perfect, was 
yet not invalid. 
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Besides, in the actual circumstances of the break-up of 
the feudal system, there was a good deal to be said for the 
granting of such rights. It is very easy for us, at this 
distance of time, to perceive the injustice, but at the time 
when something had to be done, this was not by any means 
so evident. The rights of feudal lords over their depen- 
dents had decreased; and it is really in no way strange 
that it should seem as if it were reasonable that they should 
be allowed more absolute rights over the land. 

These rights, too, although apparently serving no other 
purpose than to confer privileges on the owners, in reality 
served very important public ends in certain cases. Fre- 
quently, for instance, the land had more public utility for 
being thus placed at the more complete disposal of the 
owner, who should be in a position to use it to greater 
advantage, which advantage, as we saw in the case of other 
goods, it might be to his interest to employ immediately 
to meet the public requirements, and accept whatever he 
could exact in return. Thus agriculture and cattle-rearing 
might be improved in this way, and this could not fail to 
redound to the public prosperity. And even the power of 
shutting away the public from the uncontrolled enjoyment 
of scenery may not be altogether without its advantages, 
since the owners in whom these special privileges are vested 
may naturally be expected to a these beauty spots more 
becomingly than would be possible, if they were absolutely 
open to all the public. 

What we have to be on our guard against is the idea 
that these rights belong to the landlords simply as owners, 
and that they should, therefore, be as inviolable as owner- 
ship is admitted to be. A relatively small number, such as 
landlords of necessity must be, could never claim that the 
entire land of a country could be attached to them for 
their own enjoyment, so that others could live at only if 
they chose to allow them, and only on the conditions they 
were pleased to demand. These exclusive rights they 
enjoy, not because they are absolute owners of the land, but 
because certain rights have been conferred or sanctioned 
by public authority. The justification of the rights is 
their public utility. There may have been no propor- 
tionate public advantage at the beginning, and so, although 
the rights themselves would be valid, because conferred by 
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competent authority or acquired with its sanction, their 
institution would have been unlawful and unjust. Their 
continuance would, likewise, be unlawful and unjust, so 
long as proportionate public advantages did not appear. 
I mean, of course, so long as it did not appear to the 
public interest to allow these rights remain rather than 
abrogate them with adequate compensation, since adequate 
compensation should be given in all cases. Nay, more, 
even though the rights were perfectly just and lawful at 
the beginning, they might subsequently become unlawful 
and unjust, if the conditions were changed, so that, instead 
of promoting public interests, they tended rather to impede 
them. When that is so, it is obviously the duty of the 
public authority to annul these rights. Its power of 
sranting or sanctioning them was conditioned by the public 
interest, its power of continuing them is subject to the 
same condition. 

If the foregoing analysis of the rights of landowners is 
correct, there can be no doubt that certain of these rights 
could not be permitted to continue. Many such rights 
might be mentioned. Only one shall be discussed here, 
namely, the right of appropriating what has come to be 
known as the unearned increment, which sometimes 
enables landlords to levy a practically indefinite toll on the 
public resources. 

The exclusive rights of landlords generally, on which 
their claim to the unearned increment is based, have been 
long enjoyed in legal and fairly peaceful possession, so 
that it would not be equitable that they should be arbi- 
trarily abolished. For other reasons also it does not 
appear desirable that private property in land should be 
extinguished altogether. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
accept the unnatural position that property in land implies 
complete control over it, since, as is said, a man can do 
what he likes with what is his own. No one ever dreams 
of conceding such absolute powers to landlords as to main- 
tain, for instance, that they could, if so inclined, convert 
the country into a few private demesnes and accommoda- 
tion lands. The theory may be that they could, but if 
they attempted it thev would find the reality quite 
different. As a general rule, it seems desirable to allow 
landlords to exercise these rights, since they may be 
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counted on to afford opportunities to all to enjoy the fruits 
of the land, and since it is otherwise necessary tbat there 
should be individual control of the land. In reality all 
these rights come to. is the power to exact a certain amount 
from the users of the lands. They cannot be considered 
absolutely exclusive, since they do not always give the 
right to exclude. The case would be different if landlords 
could be regarded as the inviolable owners of their land. 
Then, of course, they might refuse to allow any one access 
to it except on their own terms. But now no one could 
long seriously believe that their power is of such a nature. 
Now, in the light of all this, what are we to say to 
the right of landlords to the unearned increment? As 
long as it is permitted, they are perfectly justified in 
appropriating it. But the State is not justified in per- 
mitting such power to remain. The uses to which these 
lands are devoted are absolutely public uses, and no one 
would contend that landlords could prevent them from 
being turned to such uses. The only question is, should 
they be allowed to exact such an amount for these uses 
as absolutely exclusive rights would enable them to do? 
It does not appear that they should. Since landlords 
could not prevent their lands from being devoted to such 
public services, it does not seem equitable to allow them 
act as if they could. The public toll that these privileges 
would enable their possessors to exact, and the incon- 
venience their exercise might otherwise occasion, are too 
considerable to permit their continuance. The landlords’ 
power should be abolished in such cases, and compensation 
should always be made according to the strict market value 
of the land at the time their rights are taken from them. 
So much they are entitled to, on the grounds of vested 
rights. Peaceful possession, public security, prescription, 
and all that goes to justify prescription, demand this. But 
there can be no possible justification for allowing a land- 
lord’s interest in his land to go on increasing, after it has 
been converted to public uses which he could not prevent, 
even if he were so inclined. The principle that ought to 
apply here is already clearly recognised, and has been long 
practically at work, as, for instance, where land is taken 
over for railway lines. It ought to apply equally in all 


cases where land is devoted to purposes that can be regarded 
as public. 
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In the face of the constantly increasing acuteness of the 
controversy about unearned increments on land, it would 
be well that some equitable principle should be made clear 
that could save us from the extremes of those, on the one 
hand, who would ruthlessly dispossess all landlords, or tax 
them until their interest remained merely a name or a 
form, and of those, on the other, who maintain the privi- 
leges of landlords in all circumstances, so as to make them 
virtually the arbiters of the fortunes and even of the lives 
of the bulk of the population. It is important to know 
with regard to sites of towns and adjoining lands, for 
instance, that get an enhanced rental value from the fact 
that a large population has settled down in a certain 
locality, that these lands might be taken over by some public 
authority that might be relied on to administer them in 
the interests of the entire body. 

There might be some theoretical difficulties about what 
lands could be said to have received enhanced values of this 
kind, but, in practice, these difficulties need not cause any 
inconvenience. The public authority itself might be left 
to decide such cases, and there would be no danger of 
injustice, seeing that adequate compensation should be 
always made. 

A more serious objection would be found in the fact 
that there might appear little to gain from taking over 
lands on these conditions. The market value might be 
said to be so high that the public could not be expected to 
be greatly benefited by the transaction. It is probable 
that the market value of such lands would pretty much 
average the amount of future profits that could be 
expected from their ownership. 

In the beginning that, no doubt, would be true. Still 
the step would prevent the incubus from continuing to 
press on the public. It would mark the limit beyond which 
the burden could not be increased. The market value the 
land bore at the time at which steps were taken to prevent 
further increased returns to owners should be respected, 
and should not be discriminated from other forms of 
incomes. But it would be perfectly lawful, and ought to 
be within the practical power of legislators, to devise some 
means by which these returns should be prevented from 
growing, without any exertion on the part of the owners 
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themselves, and simply at the expense of the community, 
or at least by which they should be kept within reasonable 
limits. Thus, power might be given to municipalities to 
take over as much land as might be deemed advisable, 
giving the market value of the land, or, if such land could 
not be said to have a market value at the time, allowing 
compensation for what it might be expected to produce 
otherwise, and for whatever reasonable expectations the 
owner might have from it. As it might not be desirable 
that all municipalities should take over an amount of land 
all at once, the alternative should be given of taking it over 
at any future time any municipality might think fit, and 
making compensation for it according to the value the land 
should have at the time such power should first be given, 
or according to the profits the owner should be able to 
make from it by his own exertion, whichever should be the 
larger. But on no account should its value for exacting 
returns for its public utilities beyond what it had at the 
time of the legislation be taken into consideration. 

Even though it should not be deemed advisable to take 
any such decisive step, it is well to bear in mind that, while 
present rents or returns from lands cannot justly be inter- 
fered with by way of confiscation or prejudicial taxation, 
it is perfectly within the right of the State to make any 
regulation it may consider desirable and feasible for 
keeping down or altogether abolishing future increases of 
unearned increments, or contriving that they shall be 
devoted to public services rather than go undiminished 
into the pockets of landlords. 

J. KELLEHER. 

















A Plea for the Prophets. 


Or what use are the Scriptural prophecies as arguments 
against the modern unbeliever? What is the current 
apologetic value of those passages in the Old Testament 
in which the Messias is predicted and his divinity 
announced ! 

It is clear that even were these prophecies found to be 
useless nowadays as evidences of Christ’s divine mission, 
they would still be precious to us on other grounds, dog- 
matic or devotional. But the question is, how far may 
they be useful to us precisely as arguments against the 
unbeliever / 

Moreover, the question is what is their current 
apologetic value. For we have to believe that, objectively 
speaking, they provide us with an argument which is sound 
and valid and irrefragable. The Vatican Council tells 
us that God has willed to provide us with external proofs 
of revelation in the shape of divine facts, and that among 
the most important of these facts are miracles and pro- 
phecies, “which, since they clearly display God’s omni- 
potence and infinite knowledge, are most certain signs of 
ee revelation, and are adapted to the understanding 
of all.” 

Now the Vatican Council need not mean more than this, 
that the argument from prophecy is in itself a good one, 
although in certain ages it may cease to appeal to certain 
people. It is adapted to the understanding of all whose 
minds do not happen to be a little warped. Prophecy and 
miracles are our two big apologetic guns, and the Vatican 
Council tells us that we must never scrap them. But the 
Vatican Council does not tell us to be perpetually firing 
them off. The enemy may not be accommodating enough to 
come within range of them. The enemy may drop upon us 
from a Hegelian aeroplane, or take us in the rear with 
spiritualism. All that the Vatican Council would seem to 
imply is that these two big guns have been useful in the 
past and may be useful again in the future. 
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But we may go further than this. It is not only a 
uestion of handing on the traditional arguments in case 

they may be wanted on some future occasion. A fierce 
attack is being made on the supernatural character of the 
Old Testament prophecies, and that attack must be re. 
pelled even though our defence of prophecy were not 
likely to persuade anyone to be a Christian. It must be 
repelled for the sake of our own people. Were the 
Rationalists to have it all their own way, were they to 
proceed unhindered in their efforts to explain away the 
Messianic prophecies, then less instructed Christians 
might begin to suspect that Christ in claiming to fulfil 
those prophecies had advanced claims which were un- 
founded. Their faith would be undermined. 

This is a point worth noting. We sometimes hear 
certain kinds of controversy disparaged on the ground that 
they are not likely to convert anyone. This may be the 
case; but at all events we must not let the impression get 
abroad that we have no answer to objections which are 
brought against the Church. Our anti-rationalist lec- 
tures may not bring a single soul into the Church; but, at 
all events, they will bring immense relief to many a 
harassed Catholic working man who has been deluged with 
rationalistic difficulties. They enable him to hold his 
head up again and to tell those who taunt him that there 
are two sides to that question, and that Father Tom 
knocked Haeckel into a cocked hat last Thursday evening. 

Hence we must maintain the Catholic teaching as to the 
Old Testament prophecies, not only for devotional and 


dogmatic purposes, but also for two very good apologetic 
reasons, viz. :— 


1. Because the currents of human thought may in 
the future so shift as to give these prophecies 
something of the actual probative force which 
they formerly exercised. 

2. Because rationalistic attacks on the prophecies 
have to be met unless we are to expose the faith 


of our own people to a severe and quite un- 
necessary test. 


But, cannot we say even more than this? Cannot we 
exhibit the prophecies of the Old Testament in such a way 
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as to lead unbelievers to recognise the divine mission, and 


“a even the divinity of Christ ? 
ce We are, perhaps, too ready to assume that we cannot. 
he Men’s minds, it is urged, work on quite another plane now. 
e. We must draw our arguments for the truth of Christianity 
ot from quite different sources. Just as the metaphysical 
be arguments for the existence of God fly over the head of 
he the modern man, while the moral argument may appeal to 
to him : so the argument from prophecies will have no mean- 
1e ing for him, while, on the other hand, the sanctity of the 
18 Church and her marvellous adaptation to human needs 
5] may impress him profoundly. The prophecies are remote 
.- and strange to him (so the objection runs). They had their 
probative force in the early Church—indeed the apologists 
‘ appealed to them more than to miracles; but they do not 
t convince the modern mind. They involve a great deal of 


‘ study, and they present serious textual and historical diffi- 
t culties. Numberless theories are advanced as to the ex- 
. planation of every prophecy :—Daniel’s seventy weeks 
have exercised the commentators as much as has Plato’s 
t exasperating number. And it is seldom clear how much of 
any particular prophecy has reference to the times in which 
: it was uttered. 
What experienced parish priest, it will be asked, would 
; ever dream of drawing men to the Church of Christ by 
| the road of the prophets? It is a rough road, stiff and 
horrid with historical stumbling-blocks and Hebrew roots. 
: a by no means be called a thoroughfare to the city of 
od. 

Nevertheless, there is some reason for thinking that the 
argument from prophecy may be made attractive and con- 
vincing even at the present day. The attempt is surely 
worth while, though it certainly involves a careful study 
not only of the prophecies themselves, but also of the 
mentality of those to whom we would address our argu- 
ment. 

For we cannot hope for success if we are too indolent 
to set the argument in a modern fashion. Arguments are 
vital things, not dead formule. The truth is one, but it 
presents a new facet toevery age. This is all very obvious, 
but we seldom appear to remember it in practice. Catholic 
arguments are too apt to be shovelled on from one text book 
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to another without the least reference to the shifting cate- 
gories of human thought. 

The point here is that we cannot use the argument from 
prophecy precisely as Justin and Atenagoras used it. In 
order to arrive at some suggestions as to how to use it, we 
may first consider how not to use it; we may recall the 
way in which it has been used in the past and observe how 
unsuitable that way has become, useful as it may have been 
in its time. 

Naturally enough, we find the early Christians employing 
this argument against the Jews. They refer briefly to the 
various prophecies, and then proceed to show how they 
were fulfilled in Christ. 

Now, it is clear that the argument thus put is of little 
use to us against modern unbelievers. For the modern 
unbeliever has not got the mentality of the Jew. The 
mind of the Jew was steeped in his national history and 
literature. He expected a Messias, for he believed that 
the prophets really predicted the future, and his religion 
had prepared him for ». Messias. All that was required 
was to show that the predictions had really received ful- 
filment. The Jew believed his sacred books to be inspired, 
and an appeal to them was bound to arouse his interest. 

Of course it would be quite wrong to say that the argu- 
ment from prophecy is only valid against those who 
believe in the inspiration of the Old Testament. This was 
Gibbon’s objection to the argument, and it is quite un- 
founded. The argument is a weighty one even if the Old 
Testament be taken as a mere historical document. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the Christian apologist has 
a much easier task if his opponent does, as a matter of fact, 
acknowledge the Old Testament to be inspired, and does 
possess that sensitiveness to type and figure which is fos- 
tered by a devout study of the Old Testament. And it is 
clear, too, that those who employ the argument against the 
modern unbeliever must endeavour to make up for their 
adversaries’ lack of mystical background. 

The use made of the argument by the early Christians 
against the Jews is, therefore, of little apologetic value to 
us. But what about the use they made of the argument 


against contemporary pagans? Cannot we use them as a 
model here ? 
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It is scarcely possible. The Apology of Justin would 
not appeal to the modern mind. It would be discounted 
—perhaps on insufficient grounds, but still discounted. It 
would lead to lengthy disputes about the value and the 
meaning of the records, in the course of which the strength 
of the argument would evaporate. The initial prejudice 
against the argument would be so strong that every pretext 
would be seized for evading it. The logic might be inexor- 
able, but it would not carry conviction. Why not! 
Because Justin narrows down the scope of the Hebrew 
prophets. He is content to speak of them as though they 
were merely men who predicted the future. He does not 
bring into his argument the other functions of the prophet 
—functions no less essential than that of prediction. The 
pagan who read Justin may well have imagined that the 
prophets were to be regarded as isolated magicians, out of 
all relation to the times in which they lived and raised up 
merely for the purpose of supplying the early Christian 
apologists with an argument. The argument thus put 
may have appealed to Justin’s adversaries. But it would 
not appeal to ours. 

For it is clear that if we present the prophets in this 
light our adversaries will reply that the prophets did 
their work very badly. If the prophets were merely instru- 
ments of God raised up to predict the future why did they: 
encumber their message with a mass of irrelevant detail, 
with references to their own age, with obvious poetry, 
with demonstrable exaggeration? Why did they so deliver 
their prophecies as to give the later rationalist some 
apparent justification for explaining the whole thing in 
terms of the prophet’s own surroundings plus certain 
vague national aspirations? If the chief thing about the 
prophets was that they foretold the future, then it will be 
urged that they are hopelessly obscure. 

Hence, if we are to make anything of the argument 
from prophecy we must broaden it. We must include not 
only the prophet as he is viewed by the early Christian 
apologist, but the prophet as he appeared to his contem- 
poraries. We must take in not only his function of pre- 
diction but his functions of exhortation, moralization, 
statecraft, religious instruction. ._We must consider him in 
relation to Jewish history. We must put him in his 
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setting. Nay, more, we must put him in his perspective. 
It will not do to pick out little bits anywhere from the Old 
Testament and explain how they have been fulfilled in the 
New. By so doing we should lose more than half the 
strength of the argument, and we should probably en- 
deavour to prove too much. Anyhow, our argument 
would be contested at every step, and we should lose our- 
selves in details. 

How, then, may we put the argument, and why should 
the argument thus put be convincing to the modern 
unbeliever? Let us take the second question first : if we 
can gauge the mentality of the modern unbeliever, we may 
discover how best to put our argument. 

We note, first, in the modern mind an absorbing interest 
in origins—origins of morals and religion, national 
origins, the origins of species, of life, of the universe. The 
most popular category is that of evolution. 

We note, secondly, that the interest in origins has under- 
gone a certain transformation. Darwin has been followed 
by Weismann. Evolution in the minds of many has come 
to be “not a mere device by which things are kept in 
equilibrium ” (to employ a phrase of Canon Barry’s), “but 
a process which looks to a future goal.” As we watch the 
process of evolution we are conscious that we are watching 
a preordained process working itself out. Organisms 
are not merely taking advantage of trivial opportunities 
for immediate gain; they are advancing triumphantly, and 
often in the face of obstacles to a determined culmination. 
An orderly plan is being unfolded, an idea worked out. 
The centre of interest lies in the future : the present stage 
is unintelligible save in the light of the end. To know 
what the thing is doing we must ask where it is going. 
Now all this is clearly a return in the direction of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. 

This reaction in favour of teleology suggests a way of 
stating our argument from prophecy, which will not only 
be acceptable to the modern scientist, but will give a much 
more adequate and profound account of the Old Testament 
prophets than is supplied by what one may call the snippety 
method of treatment. 

Of course we are not going to base our argument on the 
supposition that Weismann has spoken the last word on 
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the subject of evolution. Nor are we going to reduce the 
prophets to a mere natural phenomenon. We are merel 

going to set forth our argument in a broad way whic 

will attract the attention of the evolutionist. We hope, 
eventually, to show him how the evolution of prophecy 

transcends mere natural evolution; but we must begin by 

showing him how it resembles it. We must begin by an 

appeal to his scientific interest. 

Now we have something extremely interesting to show 
the modern evolutionist. We invite his attention, not to 
mere miscellaneous predictions at which he would shrug 
his shoulders, but to a long period of history which presents 
a most arresting characteristic. For it is the history of a 
people who were consciously teleological. All other 
nations had their golden age behind them; the Jews had 
their golden age in front of them. Their picture of it 
grew, not more and more fanciful, but more and more 

a not more and more poetical, but more and more 
iteral. 

In order to bring this out we must (let it be repeated) 
put the Hebrew prophets in their setting and in their 
perspective. We must not be anxious to press doubtful 
points, to catch at resemblances, to urge traditional appli- 
cations. It will be enough at first to present a general 
view of this strange people in relation to their prophets, 
and to point out that the progress of prophecy was not 
that of a system which grew by accretion but more like that 
of an organism which grows as living organisms grow. 
It was as the growth, not of a myth, but of a primrose. In 
the making of a myth the interest is in the present. Any- 
one may come along and give it a fresh extension or 
embellishment to suit his immediate advantage. In the 
growth of a primrose the cells are drawn on through fan- 
tastic evolutions by a vital principle which, like a prophet, 
works for a future result and refuses to be bullied by an 
importunate present. Just as in the plant we may have 
various processes going on at once, seemingly without 
reference to each other, and seemingly without profit, yet 
combining at last in a result which enables us to justify 
them; so in the history of Old Testament prophecy we find 
the people, or portions of the people, being worked up 
towards certain ideas which seemed at the time to be, not 
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only without reference to each other, but seemingly incom- 
patible. The Messias was to suffer, the Messias was to 
reign; he was to be king and he was to be priest. The 
various lines of prophecy did not appear to converge. 
There was no apparent motive for carrying them on. The 
justification for carrying them on only appeared when 
fulfilment came at last. 

We now see a way of conducting our scientist along his 
familiar road of evolution—and leading him beyond it. 
We first point to the resemblance between prophets and 
primroses; this done, it is easy to show him what the 
secondary causes which account for the growth of the 
primrose cannot account for the growth of prophecy. 

The first step, then, is to convince him that the stages 
in the growth of prophecy are more like the stages in the 
growth of a plant than they are like the stages in the 
growth of an ordinary national ideal. Ordinary national 
ideals grow by accretion—to use a not very satisfactory 
word. Men receive a certain tradition, and add to it just 
so far as present circumstances suggest. This is not the 
case in Jewish history. In Jewish history we see a com- 
plicated idea working itself out or rather being worked 
out, departmentally and in fragments. The fragments 
are such as no man could put together into a consistent 
whole. Complaints are made that they are contradictory, 
yet they continue to be worked out. With the advent of 
Christ the whole falls into place. The fragments really 
do combine into a glorious mosaic; but the people who were 
the human instruments in its formation could not possibly 
know what place their particular fragment was to take 
in the mosaic. They gave their fragment a temporary 
setting of its own—that we may fully allow. They set it 
on Sion or fastened it on to Cyrus. They anticipated that 
the fulfilment was to come quite soon. They spoke in 
terms of Assyria or Babylon, Edom or Phenicia. e need 
not attempt to disguise this fact or to explain that these 
concrete embodiments were mere conscious symbols. It is 
enough for us to point out that what they actually say is 
much too important to be fastened down to contemporary 
events. Their picture is too big for their canvas. Their 
expectancy is too high and too complicated to be fulfilled 
by a Cyrus or an Ezechias, even allowing for poetry. We 
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feel that there will be no mistake about the fulfilment if it 
comes. And when it does come in Christ it comes with 
a triumphant adequacy which puts everything into its 
lace. 

: After tracing the historical evolution of prophecy, the 
next task would be to seek for an explanation. An exam- 
ination of the facts would show that we cannot explain 
this evolution as we explain the evolution of a myth or a 
national ideal: for the message of the prophet, though 
intelligible enough to convey an increasingly clear picture 
of the Messias to come, was not fully intelligible until the 
Messias actually came. The prophets work out a design 
which only becomes apparent at the end. The full design 
is in the mind of no one prophet. Each prophecy, though 
serving an immediate purpose and conveying a useful 
message to its generation, does not exhaust its utility at the 
time of its appearance. In this respect the whole process 
resembles the natural evolution of a flower. But in a more 
important respect it transcends the natural evolution of a 
flower. The evolution of a flower is an ontological evolu- 
tion: the vital principle of the flower accounts for the 
whole process. But the evolution of prophecy might 
rather be called a logical evolution; there was nothing in 
the Jewish people that could account for it, there was no 
germ that could produce it, no inherent principle that 
could control it, no natural circumstance that could evoke 
it. The idea is communicated with increasing complete- 
ness from without: it is communicated in apparently 
contradictory instalments. The whole complex idea is, so 
to say, put into commission for its realisation, and the 
various workers do not know the relation of their contri- 
bution to the whole. We might compare it to a scheme of 
town planning known only to the city architect. Various 
private builders are told to do this and that; they see some 
reason for the order, but not the whole reason. The rela- 
tion of their work to the whole scheme appears only when 
the town is built. In somewhat similar fashion did the 
prophets work at the building of the City of God. 

This feature of prophecy is well brought out by Pascal, 
who observes that the Jews are most valuable witnesses to 
the truth of prophecy precisely because they refuse to 
recognise the fulfilment of prophecy in Christ. Had they 
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accepted that fulfilment men might suspect that they had 
consciously and intentionally worked towards it. But no, 
they reject it. They hold that their prophecies pointed to 
a difierent kind of result. Hence we may infer that th 
are not responsible for the Christian design. How 
admirably that design fulfils the prophecies, anyone can 
see for himself. Hence, if we wish to impress the modern 
unbeliever with the argument from prophecy, we must first 
display the series of prophecies as the stages of an evolu- 
tion and then contrast the process with natural processes 
of evolution. Put thus, the argument becomes simple and 
convincing; the local colour and setting of the prophecies 
ceases to — any difficulty to us, and we are not tempted 
to claim for the Jews too clear a realisation of the manner 
in which fulfilment was to come. 

Such a method, besides being interesting, simple, and 
convincing, possesses certain other advantages about which 
a word may now be said. 

By putting the prophets in their setting and in their 
perspective (instead of isolating the mere text of a pro- 
phecy), we familiarize men with the broad lines of Old 

estament history. To do this is to prepare their minds 
for the idea of the Incarnation. After all, the history of 
the Jews was God’s own preparation for the Incarnation. 
The preparation did not consist in mere isolated prophecies 
of a Messias to come; those prophecies were welded into the 
history and received much of their significance from it. 
What is more, the preparation was effected by many other 
elements in that history besides mere predictions; it was 
a training of the heart as well as of the mind. By a series 
of shocks God shook a chosen people out of that narrow 
materialism which settles down on a people not as the result 
of reason but as the result of life. The history of that 
shaking may possibly shake the modern unbeliever out of 
his materialism. Like the Jews, he too needs a psycholo- 
gical discipline, for his difficulties are in the main not 
rational but psychological. He has an enormous difficulty 
in accepting the Incarnation, not because his science sup- 
plies him with a rational argument against the Incarna- 
tion, but because his science has given a certain bias or 
prejudice to his imagination. This bias leads him to rule 
out miracles, to deny God’s Providence and to refuse 
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evidence for Christian belief which he would accept in 
every other department of knowledge. 

We have arguments in abundance; but we shall not get 
them to carry unless we prepare men’s minds for them. In 
such preparation we shall do well to copy God’s own peda- 

gy. Successful apologetic is largely a matter of wise 
approach. If you would bring home to the unbeliever 
the significance of the prophets, do not bully him with a 
logical bludgeon. Get him to read Isaias and the Psalms 
with an open mind, a reverent spirit and an eye on Jewish 
history. That may suggest to him some of those reasons 
which the heart knows of but which escape the compilers 
of text books. 

There would seem to be room for an apologetic volume 
on Old Testament prophecy on the lines above suggested. 
The volumes which exist are for the most part too technical 
and too much overloaded with details. Cannot some 
Catholic scholar do for the prophets what Liddon has 
done for the Incarnation in his Bampton Lectures, bring- 
ing to the task not only ripe scholarship, but an intimate 
acquaintance with modern thought and a mastery of 
English style? 

CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 















Rewman on the Criterion of Certitude. 


In the course of his treatise on “ Assent,” Cardinal Newman 
speaks more than once about the criterion of certitude, and 
his remarks reveal very clearly what his doctrine was on 
the subject. The following are some of the passages in 
which he touches upon the question :—“ In no class of con- 
crete reasonings .. . . is there any ultimate test of truth 
and error in our inferences besides the trustworthiness of 
the Illative Sense that gives them its sanction.”’ “There 
is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony borne to 
truth by the mind itself.”* “In any inquiry about things 
in the concrete the validity of proof is determined, not by 
any scientific test, but by the illative sense.”* [The 
phrases in common use, when concrete conclusions are in 

uestion | “signify ... . that we have arrived at these con- 
clusions—not ex opere operato, by a scientific necessity 
independent of ourselves—but by the action of our own 
minds, by our own individual perception of the truth in 
question.”* By the “illative sense” Newman means the 
intellect as endowed with a facility for accurate reasoning 
in a given department of thought. 

Now, it may be asked whether the above quotations from 
the “Grammar of Assent” can be reconciled with the 
scholastic doctrine that the ultimate criterion of certitude 
is objective evidence? In answer to this question, it is to 
be observed that there is no uniform scholastic teaching 
on the subject such as to warrant one in pronouncing the 
doctrine on objective evidence to be scholastic and all other 
doctrines to be unscholastic. Kleutgen and Mendive hold 
the same doctrine as Newman, and Urraburu declares that 
it is a matter of indifference whether we say that objective 
or subjective evidence is the criterion of certitude. Thus, 
Urrdburu says :—“ There is really no great difference 
between the opposite opinions in this controversy, since the 


’ Grammar of Assent, p. 359. 
2Ibid., p. 413. 

° Ibid., p. 350 

* Ibid., p. 318. 
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upholders of objective evidence confess that an evident 
object cannot be a criterion of truth unless it is clearly 
perceived, and on the other hand, those who consider that 
the criterion is subjective evidence, freely grant that the 
subjective evidence, to be really such, and therefore to avail 
as an indication of the truth, must be the product of 
objective evidence.” “In truth, I cannot understand how 
I can more easily be deceived by falsely supposing my 
knowledge of a thing to be evident, than by supposing the 
object itself of the knowledge to be evident.” 

Kleutgen speaks as follows on the subject :—“There is 
an evidence of the thing, and it is nothing else than the 
truth itself as manifest; but there is also an evidence within 
us, and this is the perception of the manifest truth... . 
Every thing that is, is of course true; but it is only true 
because it bears a relation to knowledge, i.¢., because it is 
known or can be known. In like manner, every true thing 
is also evident, but it is so because its truth is manifest. 
For us, therefore, a thing is not evident merely by virtue of 
its truth, but because it is of such a nature that our intellect 
can attain this truth. The actual comprehension | Einsicht, 
insight, 2 agent is therefore the evidence within us, 
the subjective ground, and consequently the real cause 
(causa efficiens) of our firm assent or certitude.” ° 

1 Logica, p. 555. ‘‘ Addo preterea inter duas opiniones oppositas in 
proposita controversia non magnum, quoad rem ipsam, interceders 
discrimen, quandoquidem et patroni objectivae evidentiae fatentur 
objectum evidens normam veri esse non posse, nisi clare percipiatur, 
et e contrario illi qui criterium in subjectiva evidentia reponendum esse 
judicant, ultro concedunt evidentiam subjectivam, ut vere talis sit, ac 
proinde valere pro indicio veritatis possit, esse debere partum objectivae 
evidentiae.”’ 

*Ibid., p. 555. ‘* Profecto capere non possum, cur facilius decipi 
possim falso existimans cognitionem aliquam meam esse evidentem, 
quam existimans objectum ipsum cognitionis evidens esse.”’ 

* Philosophie der Vorzeit (1878), n. 266. ‘* Es giebt eine Evidenz 
der Sache, und sie ist nichts anders als die einleuchtende Wahrheit 
selber; es giebt aber auch eine Evidenz in uns, und diese ist das Erken- 
nen der einleuchtenden Wahrheit. . . . Jede Sache, die ist, ist 
frielich auch wahr; aber sie ist nur dadurch wahr, dass sie Beziehung 
auf das Erkennen hat, nimlich erkannt ist oder erkannt werden kann. 
Ebenso ist auch jede wahre Sache evident; ober sie ist es dadurch, 
dass ihre Wahrheit einleuchtet. Fir uns also ist eine Sache nicht durch 
ihre blosse Wahrheit evident, sondern dadurch dass sit so beschaffen 


“ Every 
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perception, or rather every judgment, must be certain which 
is accompanied by the consciousness that it arises out of an 
insight into the truth of the thing or into the trustworthi- 
ness of the testimony which has been produced in its 
favour.” * 

“That we must have a criterion of certitude within our- 
selves is plain. For every criterion outside of us, whether 
it be a teaching power which God has invested with 
authority, or the universal consent of mankind, necessarily 
pre-supposes within us the ability to know, and that, too, 
with certitude, the existence and nature of such criterion 
and the manner in which it is to rule our thoughts and 
judgments. But if any knowledge at all which is certain 
necessarily precedes the assent to which we are determined 
by any external criterion whatsoever, then there must also 
be inside of us a criterion of certitude which is independent 
of every external criterion.” * 

And Kleutgen claims St. Augustine and St. Thomas as 
advocates of his doctrine. “In a intellect], St. 
Augustine finds a criterion by means of which we discrimi- 
nate the true from the false in that which others teach 
concerning the suprasensible.... He [St. Augustine] 
teaches in the most unequivocal manner that both the 
criterion and the motive of the certitude of our intellectual 
knowledge is to be sought for in the intellect itself, and for 


ist, dass unser Erkenntnissvermégen diese Wahrheit erreichen kann. 
Die wirklich vorhandene Einsicht ist dann die Evidenz in uns, der 
subjective Grund und folglich die eigentliche Ursache (causa efficiens) 
unseres festen Fiirwahrhaltens oder Gewisseins.”’ 

1 Thid.,n. 274. ‘*‘ All jenes Erkennen or vielmehr all jenes Urtheilen 
muss gewiss sein, welches von dem Bewisstsein begleitet ist, dass es 
aus der Einsicht in die Wahrheit der Sache, oder in die Glaubwiirdigkeit 
des Zeugnisses, das fiir sie abgelegt wird, entspringt.’’ 

2Ibid. ‘“‘ Dass wiralso . . . . eine Norm der Gewissheit in 
uns selber haben miissen, leuchtet ein. Denn jede ausser uns bestehende 
Norm, sei es eine Lehrmacht, der-Gott Ansehen verliehen, sei es das 
allgemeine Dafiirhalten des Menschengeschlechtes, setzt not wendig in 
uns die Fahigkeit voraus, ihr Dasein, ihre Beschaffenheit, die Art und 
Weise, wie sie unser Denken und Urtheilen regeln soll, zu erkennen, 
und zwar mit Gewissheit zuerkennen. Geht aber dem Fiirwahrhalten, 
zu dem wir durch was immer fiir eine fiussere Norm bestimmt werden, 
notwendig irgend ein gewisses Erkennen vorher; so muss es auch eine 
von jeder iiussern unabhangige Norm der Gewissheit in unserem Innern 
geben.’’ 
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this reason, that it can make itself and its knowledge the 
subject of its contemplation. 

“We find the same principles in St. Thomas. . . . That 
power by which the soul perceives these principles [upon 
which the entire certitude of our knowledge is dependent 
is the light of reason, with which God has endowed it, an 
by means of which He has made of it an image of the 
Uncreated Truth. The certitude of our knowledge, there- 
fore, has its source in every case in the divine light of 
reason.” 

Mendive says :—“Evidentia, ex ev et We derivata, 
idem prorsus sonat ac bona visio seu visio apte objectum 
repraesentans.”;? he declares that this is the common 
doctrine of the scholastics, and appeals to the Wirce- 
burgenses, Quiros, Ptolomaei, Hurtadus, Arriaga, and 
Alphonsus Malpartida.* After establishing the thesis, 
“Criterium certitudinis generale et ultimum in evidentia 
subjectiva reponendum videtur,”* he devotes over four 
pages to refuting the arguments which are commonly 
adduced in favour of objective evidence. I will give two 
specimens of his answers to these arguments. “Obj. : The 


1 Ibid., n. 276. ‘‘ In ihr [in der Vernunft] also findet der h. 
Augustin eine Norm, nach der wir das Wahre und Falsche in dem, was 
Andere von dem Uebersinnlichen lehren, unterscheiedn. . . . [Der 
h. Augustin] lehrt auf des Unzweideutigste, dass wie die Norm, so auch 
der Grund der Gewissheit unserer Vernunfterkenntniss in der Vernunft 
selber und zwar desshalb zu suchen ist, weil sie sich und ihr Erkennen 
zum Gegenstand ihrer Betrachtung machen kann. 

‘“*Ganz dieselben Grundsitze finden wir beim h. Thomas — 
Jene Fahigkeit aber, wodurch der Geist diese Prinzipien erkennt, ist 
das Licht der Vernunft, das Gott ihm eingegeben, und wodurch er ihn 
zu einem Bild der unerschaffenen Wahrheit gemacht hat. Alle Gewiss- 
heit unseres Wissens entsteht also aus dem uns von Gott eingegebnen 
Lichte der Vernunft.”’ 


Kleutgen réfers to the following passage in St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas : 

“*Omnia, quae de hac luce mentis nunc a me dicta sunt, nulla alia 
quam eadem luce manifesta sunt. Per hauc enim intelligo vera esse, 
quae dicta sunt, et haec me intelligere per hauc rursus intelligo.’’— 
St. Aug. De vera religione, n. 97. 

“Quod aliquid per certitudinem sciatur, est ex lumine rationis 
divinitus interius indito.’’—St. Thomas. De Veritate, q. xi., art. 1. 

? Logica, p. 214. 

 Ibid., p. 220. 

* Ibid., pp. 215-17. 
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criterion must be immutable, common to all, and incom- 
patible with falsity.” “Resp. : Subjective evidence, just 
as well as objective, has all the conditions of immutability, 
universality, and incompatibility with falsity, which are 
demanded a the nature of a criterion. For it is founded 
in human nature itself, which is metaphysically immutable, 
ever the same in all men, and possesses an intrinsic aptitude 
for attaining the truth, and that infallibly, whenever the 
object acts upon the mind without impediment. If this 
were not so, it would be useless for the object to have the 
aforesaid properties in itself. For it cannot cause certi- 
tude except through the medium of subjective evidence, 
which by reason of its immutability, singularity, and 
fallibility would render the objective evidence mutable, 
singular, and fallible in relation to us.” * 

“Obj.: To make subjective evidence the criterion is to 
subject the criterion to all the affections and passions of the 
thinking subject, and to open the door to every species of 
error.”* .... “Resp.: The evident representation of the 
object is just as fixed, discernible, and infallible, as the 
object itself. If this were not so, there could be no such 
thing as objective evidence; because the reality of the 
evident object cannot generate certitude in us except so far 
as it is submitted to the individual mind of each person 
through subjective evidence. Hence it would come to pass 
that every man, according to the diversity of passions with 
which he is affected, would pronounce this object or that, 


'Ibid., p. 220. ‘‘ Criterium debet esse immutabile, omnibus com- 
mune et incompatible cum falsitate.’’ 

2 Ibid., p. 221. ‘‘ Evidentia subjectiva, non secus atque objectiva, 
habet omnes conditiones immutabilitatis, universalitatis et incompati- 
bilitatis cum falsitate, quas postulat natura criterii. Fundatur enim in 
ipsa natura humana, quae metaphysice immutabilis est, in omnibus 
hominibus eadem semper invenitur, et habet intrinsecam aptitudinem 
ad consequendum infallibiliter verum, quoties objectum sine ullo 
obstaculo in mentem agit. Quod ni verum foret; frustra objectum 
haberet ex se proprietates laudatas. Nam certitudinem causare nequit 
nisi mediante evidentia subjectiva, quae sua mutabilitate particularitate 
et fallibilitate redderet evidentiam objectivam mutabilem particularem 
et fallibilem quoad nos.’’ 

* Ibid., p. 221. ‘‘ Reponere criterium in evidentia subjectiva est idem 
ac illud omnibus affectibus et passionibus subjecti cogitantis subjicere, 
januamque omnibus erroribus aperire.’’ 
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which is utterly imaginary and erroneous, to be evidently 
real and true.” * 

Newman, then, is in good company when he says : “ There 
is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony born to 
truth by the mind itself.” It seems to me that in the con- 
troversy over the ultimate criterion of certitude the truth 
is on the side of those who maintain that it is to be sought 
for in subjective evidence or the clear perception of the 
object. Of course there can be no perception without 
objective evidence, just as there can be no objective evidence 
without perception. The scholastics sometimes speak of 
remote and proximate objective evidence. Remote evidence 
is the aptitude of a truth to be perceived when presented 
to the mind; proximate evidence is the actual manifestation 
of the truth to the mind; and it is the proximate evidence 
which they declare to be the ultimate criterion. It is plain 
that the perception and the proximate evidence are simul- 
taneous. The perception does not take place before the 
object is manifest to the mind, and the object is not 
manifest to the mind before it is perceived. As 
a matter of fact, the object is called manifest or evident 
because it is perceived. An evident object is, therefore, a 
perceived object; and to inquire whether an object is 
evident is to inquire whether it has been perceived. It is 
all the same to the object whether it is perceived or not 
perceived—in either case it remains the same and un- 
changed. In fact, one of the stock examples employed in 
our philosophical manuals to illustrate extrinsic change, 
i.e., change, improperly so-called, is that of an object before 
and after being perceived. The change is in the subject 
perceiving, not in the object perceived, and to be perceived 
is a purely extrinsic denomination as applied to the object. 
The only thing that distinguishes for me an evident object 
from one that is not evident is my perception of it. Hence, 


'Ibid., p. 223. ‘‘ Evidens objecti repraesentatio est tam fixa, dis- 
cernibilis et infallibilis, quam ipsum objectum. Quod ni verum foret; 
actum etiam esset de ipsa evidentia objectiva: quia realitas objecti evi- 
dentis nequit in nobis producere certitudinem nisi quatenus menti 
uniuscujusque individuali per evidentiam subjectivam applicata. Unde 
fiet, ut quivis, pro diversitate passionum quibus afficiatur, dicat objec- 
tum hoc vel illud, plane imaginarium et erroneum, esse evidenter reale 
et verum.”’ 
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the only way for me to find out whether the object is 
evident is to determine whether I have perceived it. My 
perception of a thing, therefore, is the ultimate criterion 
of my certitude about it. 

Again, it must be recollected that each man has to apply 
the ultimate criterion of certitude in his own case, and in 
his own case alone. The question is, How am I, in my own 
individual person, to be sure that I have got at the truth, 
so that I shall be safe in eliciting an act of certitude, or 
so that I shall know that my assent was certain? If you 
say that the criterion, by which I shall be able to determine 
this, is objective evidence, and if by objective evidence you 
mean something in the object distinct from the act of the 
intellect, I shall be obliged to ask, But how can I be sure 
that this objective evidence is in the object? Obviously, 
I must be sure of this, in order to apply the criterion which 
you suggest; I must be sure I have the criterion in order to 
use it. Now, there can be only one answer to this question, 
if we would escape a processus in infinitum, and it is this: 
You can be sure that the evidence is in the object by the 
fact that you perceive it. Ihave no other way of getting at 
the object or anything in it except by means of my faculty 
of perception, and I am obliged, whether I will or no, to 
accept the testimony of my faculty that I have actually per- 
ceived the object and its accessories. Even when I would use 
the objective evidence as a test, I am absolutely dependent 
upon my faculty of perception to tell me whether I am usin 
this test correctly ; and my faculty tells me this by the act o 
perceiving. Hence, subjective evidence or the mind’s clear 
perception of the object is, after all, the ultimate criterion 
of certitude.’ 


1 From these remarks it is easy to determine what the definition of 
certitude is. When we employ the word certitude, not at random 
and thoughtlessly, but in all seriousness, we mean to designate the most 
perfect state of the mind with reference to the attainment and the pos- 
session of truth. This being so, certitude must be defined, ‘‘ a firm 
assent to a perceived truth.’’ This definition applies both to direct 
and reflex certitude. That certitude as a “‘ firm assent ’’ is obvious. 
It must also be an assent to a ‘‘ truth”; otherwise, the most perfect 
state of the mind with reference to the attainment of its object would 
be one in which its object is not attained, or, at least, need not be 
attained—which would be a great paradox. Moreover, certitude must 
be an assent f a “‘perceived’’ truth. The word “ perceived”’ 
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This argument may be thrown into another form thus :— 
Even allowing that objective evidence is a criterion of cer- 
titude, I can only know that the object is evident by my 
mind’s informing me of the fact. Hence the testimony of 
my mind is the criterion by which I know that I have 
objective evidence, and consequently is the ultimate 
criterion of certitude. Therefore Newman’s words are 
true : “ There is no ultimate test of truth besides the testi- 
mony borne to the truth by the mind itself.” 

But, it may be asked, does not this doctrine bear a close 
resemblance to Descartes’ dictum : “ Every thing is true of 
which we have a clear and distinct perception”?* Now, 
not a few even of those scholastics, who hold objective 
evidence to be the ultimate criterion of certitude, freel 
grant that Descartes’ dictum is unobjectionable in itself, 
but that in the mouth of Descartes it is unorthodox on 
account of the use to which he puts it in the development 
of his philosophy. The whole drift of his philosophy 
makes it plain that Descartes understood his axiom in the 
sense that “clear ideas are ipso facto true ideas,” that is, 
they are true independently of objective evidence. I do 
not know of any author among scholastics whose writings 
contain a more categorical repudiation of this doctrine 
than the following words of Newman :— 

“The fact of the distinctness of the images, which are 
required for real assent, is no warrant for the existence 
of the objects which those images represent. A proposi- 
tion, be it ever so keenly apprehended, may be true or may 
be false. If we simply put aside all inferential informa- 
tion, such as is derived from testimony, from general belief, 
from the concurrence of the senses, from common sense, or 
otherwise, we have no right to consider that we have 
apprehended a truth, merely because of the strength of our 
mental impression of it. Hence the proverb, ‘ Fronti nulla 


denotes that the assent is given to a truth which has been brought home 
to the mind by adequate evidence or proof, whether the evidence be 
direct or indirect. Thus, Galileo’s assent to the earth’s motion about 
the sun was an assent to a truth, but not to a perceived truth, for he 
did not have an adequate proof of the phenomenon; consequently, his 
assent was not a certitude. He was right per accidens—he happened 
to be right—but in order to be certain, he should have been right per se. 

* Medit. 3, n. 2. ‘* Toutes les choses que nous concevons fort claire- 
ment et fort distinctement sont toutes vraies.’’ 
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fides.’ An image, with the characters of perfect veracity 
and faithfulness, may be ever so distinct and eloquent an 


object presented before the mind . . . .; but, nevertheless, 
there may be no external reality in the case, correspondin 
to it, in spite of its impressiveness. .... It is plain, an 


I shall take it for granted here, that when I assent toa 
proposition, I ought to have some more legitimate reason 
for doing so, than the brilliancy of the image of which the 
proposition is the expression.” 

It is clear, then, that Newman regards objective evidence 
as essential to certitude. This is also brought out in the 
following passages: “Certitude .... is the perception 
of a truth with the perception that it is a truth.”* “Let 
the proposition to which the assent is given be as absolutely 
true as the reflex act pronounces it to be, that is, objectively 
true as well as subjectively :—then .. . . the conviction 
[may be called] a certitude.” 

As Descartes’ name has been introduced into this paper 
in connection with Newman’s teaching, I do not think it 
will be altogether irrelevant if I conclude with a quotation 
from the “ Grammar of Assent,” in which Newman delivers 
his judgment upon another of Descartes’ favourite prin- 
ciples. This passage should be set over against the doctrine 
of the “ Methodic Doubt,” as a striking proof of the funda- 
mental opposition between Newman’s philosophy and that 
of Descartes’. 

“There are writers who . . . . [lay] down as a general 
proposition that we have no right in philosophy to make 
any assumption whatever, and that we ought to begin with 
a universal doubt. This, however, is of all assumptions 
the greatest, and to forbid assumptions universally is to 
forbid this one in particular. Doubt itself is a positive 
state, and implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby 
necessarily involves a system of principles and doctrines 
all its own .... Of the two, I would rather have to 
maintain that we ought to begin by believing everything 
that is offered to owe acceptance, than that it is our duty 
to doubt of everything. The former, indeed, seems the true 
way of learning. In that case, we soon discover and discard 

* Grammar of Assent, pp. 80-1. 

2 Ibid., p. 197. 

® Tbid., pp. 195-6. 
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what is contradictory to itself; and error having always 
some portion of truth in it, and the truth having a reality 
which error has not, we may expect that when there is an 
honest purpose and fair talents, we shall somehow make 
our way forward, the error falling from the mind, and the 
truth developing and occupying it. Thus it is that the 
Catholic religion is reached, as we see, by inquirers from 
all points of the compass, as if it matters not where a man 
began, so that he had an eye and a heart for the truth.” ’ 


1 Ibid., pp. 877-8. 
JOHN J. Toouney, S.J. 











Pbilosopby and Sectarianism in 
Belfast University. 


I. 


“I take possession of man’s mind and deed. 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.”’ 


Tennyson, The Palace of Art. 


PrRHaAPs no modern poet has shown himself more intimately 
in touch with the thought of his age than he who has thus 
given expression to the attitude of the foolishly self- 
sufficient soul. “Freedom of Thought,” absolutely untram- 
melled and irresponsible, is, indeed, the watchword only 
of unreflecting minds: they alone claim a vague right to 
think as they like, and even make this claim their boast. 
No sincere-minded person who admits a distinction 
between Truth and Error will consider himself free to 
think “as he likes.” He will hold himself bound to submit 
his mind to the known truth and to reject opposing error. 
This dominion of truth over “man’s mind and deed” is 
surely a lawful and wholesome discipline, and only a fool 
would call it bondage. 

But the spirit of the age claims the right to full freedom 
of investigation in every department of science and philo- 
sophy; meaning by this a complete emancipation from any 
and every “ form of creed” propounded by the various con- 
flicting religious sects ee contend for the allegiance of 
humanity. The faith which it resents as bondage and bias, 
as blinding the mind and impeding the progress of truth, 
is belief in supposed Divine Revelation and Supernatural 
Religion generally, and in the Religion of the Catholic 
Church in particular. This attitude towards religions 
that claim to be supernaturally revealed — towards 
Buddhism, Mahommedanism and Judaism, no less than 
towards Christianity—is perfectly intelligible in the case 
of men who are positivists in science and agnostics in 
philosophy. When a man thinks he has convinced himself 
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that, taking into account the data of universal human 
experience, the First Origin and Final Destiny of man and 
the universe are alike unknowable, that the Revelation and 
even the very Existence of a Supreme Being are unverifiable, 
and that all human beliefs in the Supernatural are so many 
more or less deep-rooted illusions which can be explained 
away psychologically, his attitude of hostility towards all 
such beliefs will be consistent and logical. He may be, and 
we as Christians believe that he is, deluding both himself 
and those who are led by him. But he may be sincere; 
and at least his position is intelligible. 

It is otherwise, however, with a professing Christian— 
or Jew, or Mahommedan, for that matter—who, by his 
deliberate and avowed opposition to a system of philosophy 
that recognizes God’s Creation and Providence and Reve- 
lations, leaves himself open to charges of inconsistency or 
hypocrisy or religious indifference. What is known as 
Scholastic Philosophy, or the Scholastic System of Philo- 
sophy, expounds and advocates a reasoned view of the 
world which is so clearly compatible with the Christian 
Revelation that on its merits it should be preferred by any 
sincere, —— Christian before many other systems of 
philosophy which enjoy the support of Christians. Yet 
quite recently the establishment of a Lectureship in 
Scholastic Philosophy in the newly-organized Queen’s 
University of Belfast has provoked the strongest opposi- 
tion of the Presbyterian (and Protestant) population of 
the North of Ireland. The grounds alleged for this oppo- 
sition, as revealed in the hearing of certain petitions 
against the continuance of the lectureship, are decidedly 
interesting—to the student of Irish life no less than to the 
student of philosophy and theology, whether Catholic, 
Protestant or Presbyterian—interesting from many points 
of view, especially, perhaps, by reason of the light 
they shed upon what we may call the Irish Presbyterian 
outlook on the philosophical training of youth and its 
relation to religious belief. The whole agitation has 
tended to focus attention on a few questions of very funda- 
mental importance in regard to the higher intellectual and 
moral formation of the students who attend our univer- 
sities : the distinction between scholastic philosophy and 
Christian theology, whether Catholic, Protestant or Presby- 
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terian; the attitude of scholastic philosophy towards the 
religious teaching of the various Christian sects; the atti- 
tude of the Presbyterians towards philosophy and their 
idea of “sectarianism” in the teaching of philosophy in 
Belfast University. 

It is to a brief discussion of these questions, rather than 
to a narrative of the events that have suggested them, we 
would here invite the reader’s attention. All that need be 
known about the facts for this purpose may be stated in 
a few words. 


II. 


The Irish Universities Act of 1908 dissolved the Royal 
University and set up in its place two distinct teaching 
universities. One of these, the National University, is a 
federal university embracing the already existing “ Queen’s 
Colleges ” of Cork and Galway, together with a new college 
to be established in Dublin. The other, the Queen’s 
University, is simply the already existing “Queen’s Col- 
lege” of Belfast with a new charter and increased endow- 
ments. It had been heretofore, like the other two Queen’s 
Colleges, avoided by Catholics on conscientious grounds of 
danger to their faith; and although nominally “non- 
sectarian,” it was de facto an almost exclusive preserve 
of the Ulster Presbyterian body. The Statutory Commis- 
sion (consisting of six Presbyterians and one member of 
the Church of England) appointed to organize the Belfast 
University, in consideration of the fact that the province of 
Ulster, whose capital is Belfast, contains 800,000 Catholics 
as against 700,000 non-Catholics, and anxious to attract 
Catholics to the University by providing for them such 
teaching in philosophy as the latter could safely avail of, 
decided unanimously to establish a lectureship in scholastic 
philosophy there; and, further, the candidate whom they 
appointed to the lectureship happened to be a Catholic 
priest—the only Catholic among about sixty professors who 
constitute the teaching staff of the University. An agita- 
tion against this procedure immediately gathered force 
among the Presbyterians of Ulster. It culminated in an 
appeal to the Privy Council against the action of the 
Statutory Commission. The appeal took the form of 
petitions from a few representative Presbyterian clergy- 
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men and a noble marquess. After a judicial hearing of 
three days, with counsel and witnesses on either side, the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council dismissed the 
petitions." Grave dissatisfaction and disappointment 
have since found expression among the northern non- 
Catholics; questions have been asked in Parliament about 
the motives and intentions of those accountable for this 
“Romanizing ” of Belfast; and, no doubt, it will take some 
time to reconcile those who had heretofore a monopoly of 
University opportunities in Ulster with the mild attempt 


made to bring these opportunities to some extent within the 
reach of Catholics. 


ITI. 


From the point of view of the efficiency and prestige of 
the University itself, it is regrettable that any such friction 
should have been allowed to mar the harmony of its young 
activities; for religious differences need not of necessity 
kindle the flame of sectarian animosity, a flame that never 
burns but for evil. The petitioners expressed the gravest 
fears that the establishment of the single lectureship in 
scholastic philosophy, and especially the appointment of 
one who happened to be a Catholic priest thereto, would 
imperil the future of the University by alienating the 
sympathy and support ot the Ulster non-Catholics.* 
Even, however, if it did alienate the latter, the loss would 
perhaps be counterbalanced by a corresponding increase of 
Catholic support. But there is really no danger that the 
delivery of lectures on scholastic philosophy, even by a 
Catholic priest, will deter non-Catholics from patronizing 
the University. There would be absolutely no reason or 
meaning in such a boycott; and we may venture to hope 
that the force of unreasoning prejudice will wane accord- 
ing as genuine culture fosters a spirit of enlightened 
tolerance in Ulster. The fear that scholastic philosophy 
will injure Belfast University is an utterly groundless fear. 


*The report of the proceedings, as published in the Dublin Daily 
Ezpress (non-Catholic), has been reprinted by the Irish Catholic Truth 
Society as a penny booklet, entitled The Value of Scholastic Philo- 
sophy. We shall refer to this as the Report. 

* Report, pp. 4, 11, 12, 16, 22, 28, 25. 
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But the petitioners contended further that the establish" 
ment of such a lectureship was not “asked for by any of 
the Protestant denominations in Ulster,” and was 
“opposed to their expressed educational principles.”? 
This contention in itself would furnish no prima facie 
reason for the abolition of the lectureship, did not the 
petitioners identify their own educational principles with 
those of the Universities Act, and contend further that the 
endowment of scholastic philosophy was a direct viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Act: for the Act provided 
that no “theological or religious teaching or study” should 
be supported from the State endowment, and “scholastic 
philosophy ” was essentially “ sectarian,” “ denominational,” 
“ Roman Catholic,” “theological” teaching. This was the 
real basis of their whole case; and it brings us immediately 
face to face with a number of important principles dis- 
cussed in the evidence; a number of curious though more 
or less intelligible misunderstandings and amusing exhibi- 
tions of ignorance and error, on the part of the petitioners, 
about the facts of the matter in dispute; and a few instruc- 
tive admissions as to their own position in regard to 
“ philosophical” and “ religious” teaching. 


IV. 


When it was pointed out to them that Belfast Queen’s 
College had been de facto a sectarian institution, and that 
the establishment of the lectureship in question would 
really have the effect of making it in some degree unsec- 
tarian, in some degree available to those outside the 
Presbyterian and Protestant creeds, and so in some degree 
conformable with the spirit of the Universities Act, they 
simply insisted that it violated both the letter and the 
spirit of the Act by endowing “sectarian” and “ denomi- 
national” teaching. They were fond of using these terms, 
“sectarian” and “denominational,” in reference to 
scholastic philosophy, but it is remarkable that no serious 
attempt was made to determine what is it exactly that 
brands a system of philosophy as sectarian. The extra- 
ordinary insinuation was indeed made that any philosophy 


1 Ibid., p. 5. 
2 Thid. 
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which touched in any way on religious topics should be 
banished from an undenominational University." Never- 
theless, there seems to have been a consensus of opinion that 
every well-equipped university should provide for the 
teaching of philosophy ;* whereas the principle just referred 
to would sweep away all philosophy worthy of the name. 
For it is perfectly plain that some of the most fundamental 
problems of all philosophy are precisely problems that lie 
at the basis of all religion; nor have we any historical 
record of a single system of philosophy which did not 
grapple with some or other of these problems—the limits 
of human knowledge, the existence and cognoscibility of 
the Supreme Being, the origin and@ destiny of man and the 
universe, the immortality of the soul, the freedom of the 
will, the nature and grounds of moral conduct, * ete. 

Now, the teaching of scholastic philosophy on all such 
fundamental questions that have a bearing on religion is 
unmistakably clear; and we fail to find a single item of it 
to which any Christian, whether Protestant, Presbyterian, 
or Catholic, can or does take exception on grounds of 
religious belief.* Scholastic philosophy is characterized 
and distinguished from every other philosophical system, 
as regards its positive teaching, by a certain sum-total of 
great, leading doctrines. These have been formulated by 
the latest historian of Medieval Philosophy, Professor De 
Wulf, of Louvain, in a passage we shall take the liberty 
of quoting :— 

First of all, scholasticism is not a monistic system. The dualism of 
the Pure Act (God), and of beings composed of act and potency 
(creatures), makes scholasticism the irreconcilable enemy of all pan- 
theism. The compositions of matter and form, of the individual and 
the universal; the distinction between the reality of the subject know- 
ing and of the object known, between the substance of the soul in 


 Tbid., p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

*The learned counsel for the petitioners stated that the subject of 
“moral judgment,’’ being ‘‘ so intimately connected with religious 
belief,’’ ‘‘ was never taught in Queen’s College, Belfast, and was never 
regarded as of any consequence in their University course.’’ (Vide 
Report, p. 8). It would be interesting to know if that statement is 
regarded by the past authorities of the College as an unconscious 
calumny, or as a true description of their philosophical teaching? 

* Cf. Report, p. 37. 
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heaven and that of the God Who satisfies all its longings, are all so 
many doctrines entirely incompatible with monism. The theodicy of 
scholasticism is creationist and personalist. Its metaphysic of the con- 
tingent being is at once a moderate dynamism (act and potency, matter 
and form, essence and existence), and a frank assertion of indivi- 
dualism. This same dynamism regulates the appearance and dis- 
appearance of natural substances; from another point of view, the 
material world receives an evolutionist and finalist or teleological inter- 
pretation. Further, scholastic psychology is spiritualist, and not 
materialist; experimental and not aprioristic or idealist; objectivist 
and not subjectivist; its very definition of philosophy implies the possi- 
bility, for the intellect, of attaining to extramental reality. Supported 
by the data of psychology and metaphysics, its logic vindicates the 
rights and claims of the analytico-synthetic method. _As for its ethics, 


they borrow from psychology most of their distinguishing features; 
they are eudemonistic and libertarian.* 


These are the main philosophical positions of scholasti- 
cism; and it would be interesting to know which of them 
would be regarded by a Presbyterian or a Protestant as 
“sectarian.” No doubt, there are, besides, other positive 
doctrines of scholastic philosophy that touch upon religion 
—all based, of course, as philosophical teaching must be 
based, on grounds of reason; but out of the whole range 
of scholastic philosophy not a single doctrine was shown 
by the petitioners to contradict any article of Presbyterian 
or Protestant belief, or to favour any one Christian sect 
more than another.* So that as far as their religious 
beliefs are concerned, Protestants and Presbyterians may 
accept the whole scholastic system of philosophy; as some 
of them indeed do, and as some Catholics do not. The 
grounds for accepting or rejecting any system of philosophy 
must be grounds of reason, not grounds of religious belief. 


1 History of Medieval Philosophy, p. 344 (Longmans, 1909). Cf. 
same author: Scholasticism Old and New, pp. 143-4 (Gill & Son, 
2nd Edit., 1910). 

2 It was contended, indeed, by a learned professor from Glasgow that 
the philosophical teaching of the scholastics in regard to the practice of 
** monastic ’’ virtue, under the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
was inseparable from the teaching of ‘‘ Roman Catholic dogmatic 
theology ’’’ on that subject (Report, pp. 20, 37, 38). But this was 
because he confounded the philosophy of the scholastics with their theo- 
logy, as will appear below; forgetting that the scholastic philosopher 
treats the purely ethical problem of Christian Monasticism from the 
same standpoint of reason as he would treat Buddhist or any other 
magasticism. 
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As a matter of simple fact, the teachings of scholastic 
aa bear upon religion are eq ally favourable 
to every believer in a God Who created, conserves and 
governs the universe and can reveal Himself to man. Even 
Jews and Mahommedans hold, in common with Christians 
of every sect, and on the same grounds of reason, that God 
exists and can communicate truths to men by a genuine 
and verifiable Revelation. But this is exactly what schol- 
astic philosophy teaches; and surely a position reached on 
grounds of reason does not become sectarian because it is 
advocated on grounds of reason by the members of a certain 
sect or religion. If, then, the teachings of scholastic 
philosophy favour no one Christian sect unduly, but rather 
furnish us all equally with rational grounds of support for 
our common Christianity, is it not regrettable that sincere 
Christians should try to banish these teachings from the 
halls of their University? Surely the petitioners, as 
sincere Christians, will find some food for serious thought 
in this plea of the counsel for the defence :— 

What distinguished Acquinas’ philosophy from other systems was 
that it recognised, in addition to the truth that could be acquired by 
the power of reason alone, the existence of revealed truth as contained 
in the Bible. And that being so, it was a system that could be 
approved by all who held Christian belief, no matter what section of 
the Christian Church they belonged to. Such a system of philosophy 
was a useful weapon in the hands of members of every branch of the 
Christian religion, and provided them with means of garrisoning them- 
selves against attacks upon their faith—attacks which, like a whirlwind, 
had swept many a young man into unbelief and agnosticism. 


V. 


But the petitioners’ objection to scholastic philosophy 
was not based solely on the contention that this or that 
“sabe pe 4 item in its teaching was sectarian. It was 
ased rather on the more fundamental and more erroneous 
contention that the system as a whole was not philosophy 
at all, but simply a parcel of Roman Catholic Theology 
and Apologetics, inasmuch as it was avowedly based on the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, and accepted 
this authority instead of the evidence of reason as the 


'Tbid., pp. 29, 30. 
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ultimate motive of assent to all its teachings." Of these 
two errors, namely, that scholastic philosophy is identical 
with, or, at least, inseparable from, Roman Catholic 
Theology on account of its subordination to the latter, and 
that it sets up the authority of the Roman Catholic Church 
as the ultimate criterion of truth, it would be difficult to 
say which is the more unfounded and unpardonable. Let 
us examine first the latter of the two. 

Anyone who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
scholastic philosophy will be aware of its clear and 
emphatic insistence on the fact that no authority, human 
or divine, can be the ultimate “test” or “criterion” of 
truth, or the last underlying ground for our assent to, and 
acceptance of any truth; and this for the very simple 
reason that whenever we do assent to truth on authority, 
we must first have employed our own reason to estimate 
and judge the evidence forthcoming on behalf of the know- 
ledge and truthfulness of that authority. This is a dictate 
of common sense; and it is applied by scholastic philosophy 
to all authority—including the authority of God and the 
authority of the Church (and the Bible) in regard to the 
contents of the Christian Revelation. Were we unable to 
convince ourselves on grounds of reason—namely, by sub- 
mitting to the independent judgment of our own reason 
the objective evidence available—that an All-Wise and 
All-Truthful God exists and has spoken to men, and that 
His Revelation is faithfully conveyed (in the Bible, or in the 
Bible and Tradition) and accurately interpreted for us by 
the Church (or by ourselves, according to non-Catholic 
Christians)—we could not rationally assent (whether as 
Christians or as men) to what the Church (or the Bible) 
proposes to us for our belief. So scholastic philosophy 
teaches : that objective evidence, estimated by the careful 


and cautious use of our own judging and reasoning facul- ” 


ties, is the ultimate test of all truth. And if it taught 
otherwise it would obviously stultify both itself and what- 
ever authority, whether human or divine, it purposed to 
examine. When, therefore, truths are proposed for our 
acceptance by authority, scholastic philosophy teaches that 
before believing them we must convince ourselves by our 


? Report, pp. 18, 19, and passim. 
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own individual reason that the authority is trustworthy. 
And when there is question, not of truths to be believed on 
authority, but of such truths as can be tested and verified 
by examining the intrinsic evidence for them in the light 
of our own reason—for such truths it teaches that human 
authority is the weakest of all motives of assent. Aquinas 
himself, the prince of scholastics, has laid down this prin- 
ciple in unambiguous terms: Locus ab auctoritate que 
fundatur super ratione humana est infirmissimus.* How 
absurd it is, then, to represent scholastic philosophy as 
teaching that the ultimate criterion of truth is “ Revelation 
as interpreted by the Church—Roman Catholic doctrine ” !* 
Yet this is the testimony of a professor of philosophy who 
came from the University of Glasgow to give evidence for 
the petitioners, the same who, under cross-examination 
on another point, enlivened the proceedings by the amusing 
admission that he came “ not as a representative of common 
sense, but as a representative of philosophy”!* What 
he had in mind was, presumably, the simple fact 
that scholastic philosophy recognises the possibility 
of a Divine Revelation and the consequent obliga- 
tion on any human individual, who had already convinced 
himself with certitude on grounds of reason that he 
had discovered an actual Revelation, to submit to and be 
guided by the latter. This brings us to the other erroneous 
contention referred to above : that scholastic philosophy is 
sectarian inasmuch as it is identical with, or at least sub- 
ordinate to, the theological teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church. As the charge is based upon ignorance and 
confusion of ideas and seems to have been regarded by the 
petitioners as unanswerable, it will be well to state the 
facts clearly and simply. 


VI. 


Scholastic philosophers recognise and teach as a part of 
their philosophy, in common with many philosophers of 
other schools (the Scotch philosophers, for instance, and 


* Summa Theologica, I., Q.1., Art. viii., ad 2. Cf. Report, p. 37: ‘‘ So 
far from that being the fact [i.e., that scholastic philosophy is based on 
Catholic dogma], from our point of view philosophy bas31 cn dogma 
would be no philosophy at all.’’ 

* Report, p. 21. 
* Report, p. 21. 
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Locke, whose works have been used in Belfast,’ and in 
common with all Christians and believers in an actual 
Divine Revelation, that such a Revelation is possible; that 
therefore the man who is convinced that he is in possession 
of actual divinely revealed truth must give it precedence 
over all humanly acquired knowledge (inasmuch as he 
regards the former as vouched for directly by God);? and 
that, since truth cannot contradict truth, any human sup- 
position, opinion or theory which contradicts any revealed 
truth cannot itself be true.* This position is by no means 
peculiar to scholastic philosophy ; and it governs the mutual 
relations of all the sciences* no less than the relations of 
philosophy to the theological system of revealed religion. 

Neither is it within the competence of the scholastic 
philosopher, or of any other philosopher as such, to discuss 
the questions whether any Divine Revelation—the 
Mahommedan or the Christian—has actually been made to 
men, or which revelations are suppositious and which 
genuine, or which forms of Christianity are corrupt and 
which pure. Of course the discussion and solution of such 
questions are of supreme interest to every man; they will 
form portion of man’s whole outlook on the world, his 
philosophy of life, his Weltanschauung, as the Germans 

ave termed it; but they are questions which belong pro- 
perly to history and theology, and are nowadays universally 
regarded as outside the scope of philosophy understood as 
the science of the ultimate rational principles employed in 
all departments of human research.’ Every man will, of 

* Report, p. 87. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 

*Cf. De Wulf, Hist. of Med. Phil., pp. 311-13; Scholasticism Old 
and New, pp. 59-61, 191-4. 

“Every single human science is, in this indirect and material way, 
subordinate to every other, inasmuch as no science can rightly arrive ab 
a conclusion which contradicts a truth already established in any other 
science. So, too, no man’s philosophy can lead him rationally or 
logically to a conclusion which contradicts what he believes to be 4 
revealed truth. Such a conflict would point at once to at least one 
mistake—in the philosophy or in the belief. These must then be 
re-examined till the proper adjustment be established. Cf. Scholasti- 
cism Old and New, p. 192. 

° Cf. two articles by the present writer, Thoughts on Philosophy 


and Religion, in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March and May, 
1906. 
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course, have his world-view; and the Protestant, the 
Presbyterian and the Catholic will, presumably, include in 
theirs some small common element of the Christian Revela- 
tion. Further, belief in any revealed truth whatever will 
oblige them to admit the principle already set forth, that 
their purely philosophical investigations must not issue in 
the acceptance of any conclusions contradictory to what 
they believe to be revealed. Protestants and Presbyterians, 
no less than Catholics, believe in some revealed truth at all 
events, and presumably, therefore, they recognise the 
principle of the supremacy of these truths in regard to the 
rational investigation of the subject-matter revealed. The 
principle is common to every Christian Church. And we 
were rightly informed at the investigation before the Privy 
Council that it was enunciated “ by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church ” itself, as late as last year, “ in 
the revised code of discipline of the Church.”* What then 
is the real position of the Presbyterian and Protestant 
petitioners themselves in the whole matter ? 


VII. 


Are we to take it that they are reviving in the twentieth 
century the altogether too naive theory of the “ two truths” 
by which certain anti-scholastic thinkers of the middle ages 
—Arabian, Jewish and Christian—sought to reconcile their 
rationalistic speculations with their belief in the Koran or 
the Bible? Do they claim the liberty of believing as sin- 
cere Christians that a certain thing is true, and of believing 
as philosophers that its contradictory is or may be true! 
As Christians they profess to hold a form of creed ; will they 
side as philosophers with Tennyson’s foolish free-thinker, 
“holding no form of creed,” not even their own, and under 
the shallow shibboleths of “ non-sectarianism ” and “ modern 
thought” preach Positivism, Atheism, Agnosticism and 
Religious Indifference? It is incredible that the Presby- 
terian clergymen who presented the petitions should 
guilty of any such insincerity. But it is not unlikely that 
the prevalent religious instability of the non-Catholic 


Report, pp. 28, 84. 


*Cf. Windelband, History of Philosophy, pp. 818-20, 219-29; De 
Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 882, 448-4. 
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Christian sects, their weak pandering to the free-thinki 
spirit of the age, and their over-zeal in combating the firmer 

atholic attitude which they mistake for “ narrowness” 
and “sectarianism "—may have betrayed the petitioners 
into the awkward position in which they must now find 
themselves. For if they repudiate the charges of hypocrisy, 
insincerity, religious indifference and pretence of combining 
Christian belief with philosophical “ free-thought ”; if they 
do really believe the truths which as Christians they pro- 
fess to believe; if they do not claim the right to doubt these 
or to believe their opposites as philosophers; if they admit, 
with scholastic (and other) philosophers, and with Catholics 
(and other believers in revealed truth) that the philosophy 
of every such believer must be in harmony with, and so far 
subordinate to, his belief; then they are petitioning against 
scholastic philosophy because it lays down a principle which 
they themselves accept as philosophers, and against the 
interference of the Catholic Church with philosophy because 
the latter sets the same sort of limit to philosophical specu- 
lation as their own creed obliges them to fix for their 
philosophical speculation, whatever this latter may be! The 
attitude of Catholics, both as scholastics in philosophy and 
as Christians in creed, is perfectly intelligible, consistent 
and straightforward; that of the Presbyterians evidently 
leaves much to be desired in these respects. 

We were told at the Privy Council Inquiry that “before 
students intended for the Presbyterian ministry came to the 
Presbyterian Theological College, they were obliged to 

resent a certificate that they had passed through a course 
in the University of Logic and Metaphysics.”* Has the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly been indifferent to the sort of 
philosophy taught in this course? We should be very sorry 
and very much surprised if it were. But of course it has not 
been indifferent. It has seen to it that the course “ would be 
suitable for Presbyterian students.” “The General 
Assembly passed a resolution accepting the teaching, s0 
long as the professors appointed are such as they could 
approve of.”* Precisely; the Presbyterian authorities send 
their youth to hear the philosophical courses of professors 


1 Report, p. 27. 
4 Tbid., p. 34. 
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who can be trusted by them—not, indeed, “to teach Presby- 
terianism in the University,” for that would be dishonest 
since the University is “ undenominational ”—but to teach 
nothing against Presbyterianism, nothing that is a 
specific tenet of any other religious creed; and they 
reasonably expect the University to appoint professors upon 
whom they can depend to treat the great philosophical 
problems that touch upon religion in a manner that will 
be so far at least impartial as to be unprejudicial to dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian beliefs.* This the University has 
done for them : the Queen’s College professors have always 
had the confidence of the Presbyterian body. But now, 
when the University attempts to provide even one lecture- 
ship that will have the confidence of the Catholic body, the 
Presbyterians instantly turn their backs upon their own 
principles and practice and raise the cry of “sectarian 
philosophy ” against their Catholic fellow-citizens. 


VIII. 


But perhaps the professors and courses that satisfy Pres- 
byterians should be safe enough for Catholics? Well, 
cannot the question be asked in the converse way also? 
Whichever way it be asked, the answer will be pretty much 
thesame. Theoretically, of course, a Catholic or Protestant 


1 Report, p. 9. 

? One of the petitioning ministers, when questioned on the possibility 
of teaching philosophy without touching on problems that have a 
bearing on religion, expressed the view that ‘‘ the question of religion 
should be kept out of our undenominational institutions, and for candi- 
dates for the priesthood or the Presbyterian ministry, all that kind of 
teaching should be within their own theological halls or seminaries ”’ 
(Report, p. 15). This is vague. It surely does not mean that such 
great philosophico-religious problems as the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul, the nature of morality, etc., should not be dis- 
cussed from the philosophical standpoint of pure reason in the University 
courses of philosophy, or that the professors of the Queen’s College in 
the past were bound down to such a truncated treatment of philosophy. 
If, on the other hand, it merely means that no religious problems should 
be discussed in a course of philosophy from the theological standpoint of 
any particular religious creed, it simply expresses what is both the 
theory and the practice of the scholastic system of philosophy. But 
the statement was, of course, meant to convey the erroneous insinua- 
tion that exactly the opposite of this is true of the scholastic system. 
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or Presbyterian professor of philosophy will aim at treati 
his problems from a purely rational] standpoint; he will try 
to arrive at his conclusions without conscious bias from his 
own religious belief ; if his hearers belong to different creeds 
he will be careful to respect their conscientious beliefs— 
even apart from the express declaration he must make to 
that effect in our latest Universities. But there are two 
further difficulties : the ever-present and unavoidable diffi- 
culty of wnconscious religious bias; and the fact that, apart 
altogether from the matter of religion, the philosophy itself, 
propounded by an individual professor, may be considered 
unsound and erroneous by a large section of the parents 
who wish to give their sons and daughters some philo- 
sophical training at the University. And if a multitude of 
parents consider a certain system of philosophy preferable 
to others, that system must obviously be taught by profes- 
sors who believe in it, if it is to be taught at the University 
at all. The University, on its side, will naturally try to 
provide such philosophical training and professors as will 
most successfully attract students and add to its own 
prestige. Parents naturally and rightly want to see the 
philosophical training of their young people entrusted to 
professors who have at least the same general world-view, 
the same broad outlook on life, as themselves. This, indeed, 
is true of parents who are agnostics, atheists, or free- 
thinkers, as well as of those who believe in revealed 
religion. And just because the great problems of phil- 
osophy are so intimately connected with religious belief,— 
even though the purely philosophical standpoint is dis- 
tinct from that of any creed,—the deeper and stronger the 
religious convictions of a people, the greater their anxiety 
will be, lest what is taught at the University might inter- 
fere with these convictions. Catholics are considered, and, 
no doubt, with good reason, to be more cautious and circum- 
spect in the choice of educators for youth than members of 
the other Christian churches. And this gives the latter a 
pretext for posing as more “enlightened,” “liberal, 
“ broad-minded,” “ progressive,” and so forth, than Catho- 
lics; and of unfairly accusing the latter of teaching @ 
system of philosophy which is not a philosophy at all, but 
simply Roman Catholic Dogma in disguise. 
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IX. 


We are not surprised to find that the petitioners in the 
Privy Council Inquiry revived this hoary falsehood of the 
identity of scholastic philosophy with Roman Catholic 
theology, and worked it for all it was worth. But it was 
taken at its real value : and it proved to be worth nothing. 
The historical researches of the last half century into the 
philosophy and theology of the middle ages, the works of 
such men as De Wulf, Mandonnet, Ehrle, Denifle, Stéckl, 
Hauréau, Willmann, Baeumker, and the contributors to the 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, 
have so thoroughly exploded this prejudice of the 
“Enlightenment” about scholasticism, that no scholar 
would now risk his reputation by attempting to counten- 
ance or utilize it. The learned professor from Glasgow, who 
gave expert evidence on behalf of the petitioners, expressed 
his belief that “ philosophy taught according to the prin- 
ciples of Thomas Aquinas” was not, indeed, “ identical 
with theology, but unseparable from theology.”* “Do 
you agree,” he was asked, “that there is a medieval 
philosophy dealing with the common problems of all 
philosophy on grounds of reason as distinct from Scholastic 
Theology.”? “No,” he replied, “if you could make such a 
distinction, I do not think there would be any objection to 
this lectureship.”* The learned professor must be aware, 
from even a moderate acquaintance with recent researches 
in the history of medieval philosophy, that scholastics have 
always and everywhere taught that philosophy and super- 
natural theology are distinct sciences; and that most of 
them, being theologians as well as philosophers, have 
treated all the great philosophico-religious problems in 
their writings from the two clearly distinct points of view. 

Unprejudiced modern scholars do not argue against facts 

that scholastic philosophy cannot be taught or treated 

separately from theology. 

The same witness also urged that even if Catholic 
Theology were eliminated from the work of the greatest 
medieval scholastic, the philosophical residuum would be 
“simply the Aristotelian element—the part he borrowed 


‘Report, pp. 17, 18. 
"Ibid, p. 19. 
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from Aristotle,”"* so that a lectureship in scholastie 
philosophy would be at best superfluous. In the light of 
modern scholarship it is interesting to find that we have stil] 
in our British Universities an advocate of what the Ger- 
mans called der Sprung tiber das Mittelalter—“the leap over 
the middle ages” ;—one for whom, apparently “from the 
closing of the Greek schools by Justinian in 529 to the 
publication of the Discours de la Méthode in 1637, slumber- 
ing humanity would have ceased to think, or to bring up 
before its sovereign reflection the great problems of 
philosophy!”’ At least, he thinks, scholastic philosophy 
could be taught sufficiently well by having it taught, not as 
“true,” but as “ moral and historical ’—whatever that may 
mean : 

** Would it be possible to teach philosophy apart from theology in the 
Scholastic Chair?’’ ‘* Not under the terms of the lectureship. The 
lecturer must accept the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, and teach it 
as true; he cannot teach it as moral and historical, in a critical and 


independent spirit, as it has been taught in part of the course in the 
History of Philosophy.’’* 


Is philosophy, then, the same as the history of 
philosophy? Must a professor of philosophy teach no 
system of philosophy “as true”? Does “the critical and 
independent spirit” preclude his believing in any system 
himself? And is this a necessary qualification for teaching 
the history of philosophy? Must he hold no form of 
philosophy as well as “no form of creed”? Apparently 
however, he may hold and teach any form of philosophy 
from any standpoint he likes, with the one sole exception 
of the scholastic; for the learned witness would “see no 
objection to a Hegelian or Spencerian filling the chair of 
Scholastic Philosophy in Belfast.”* It would be a pity to 
deny such suggestive evidence a wider publicity than it can 
get in the pages of the Privy Council proceedings. This is 
our only reason for dwelling on it. 


* Ibid. 

*De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New, pp. 6, 7. 
3 Report, p. 18. 

‘ Ibid. 
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X. 


It is an aa, poe fact that many of the great standard 
works, medizeval and modern, which are recognised sources 
of scholastic philosophy, contain distinctively Catholic 
theological teaching as well : they are avowedly both philo- 
sophical and theological, and often even controversial in 
the theological sense. This, indeed, is largely accountable 
for the erroneous prejudice already referred to, which 
identified scholastic philosophy with Catholic a It 
is also true that many treatises and text-books of scholastic 
philosophy simply, having being written by Catholics, and 
intended mainly, if not sometimes even exclusively, for 
Catholics, emphasize and develop the harmony between cer- 
tain purely rational truths and certain specifically Catholic 
dogmas. It is equally true on the other hand that books 
purporting to be purely philosophical, and written in the 
interests of systems other than the scholastic, often make 
open or veiled attacks upon distinctively Catholic beliefs, or 
insinuate, consciously or unconsciously, anti-Catholic prin- 
ciples and prejudices. These few. facts led to a sort of 
modern “ battle of the books ” at the Privy Council Inquiry. 
Whately’s Logic repelled numerous attacks delivered by 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent. Clarke’s Logic, Maher's 
Psychology, Sanseverino’s Compendium, and Locke’s Essay 
were also brought into action. With the heavier artillery 
of the medieval scholastic sources the attacking party 
seemed to be comparatively unfamiliar. They used it but 
sparingly. It was, however, contended by the petitioners 
that it would be impossible for a professor of scholastic 
philosophy to teach the philosophy apart from the theology 
of works like those of Aquinas.’ A professor who could 
not do so would certainly Ge “unfit to teach philosophy ” at 
all, as a witness on the other side very properly remarked.” 
Whately’s Logic contains attacks on Catholic Belief; but 
these could be passed over by a Presbyterian professor, and, 
on the testimony of one of the witnesses for the petitioners,° 
were passed over by Dr. McCosh in his time; they would 
undoubtedly be omitted by any Presbyterian professor who 


* Report, p. 20. 
*Thid., p. 41. 
*Thid., p. 25. 
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signed the Queen’s University declaration not to “ make an 
statement or use any language that would be disrespectful 
to the religious opinions of any of ” his hearers; so that “ the 
Catholic student might attend [his lectures] with perfect 
safety.”" Newman’s Grammar of Assent contains theo- 
logical portions; but the Catholic professor could not, or 
would not, after signing the same declaration, omit those 
portions; so that it would be unsafe for the Presbyterian 
student to attend the Catholic professor’s lectures.? In 
such polite and modest manner did the petitioners bear 
witness to the intelligence and honour of Presbyterians, and 
to the stupidity and dishonesty of Catholics! 

On the more difficult and delicate question of the practical 
possibility of teaching philosophy to young people without 
some tinge of unconscious bias for or against some par- 
ticular form of religious belief—a bias the danger of which 
no declaration can eliminate—the petitioners did not seem 
to be of one mind. But their position was a difficult one. 
For if they denied the possibility in question why oppose an 
honourable attempt to meet the practical difficulty by pro- 
viding additional alternative courses and professors for 
students of wpe in the University? And if they 
maintained the possibility, why not welcome the new lecture- 
ship and avail of it also for their own students? The real 
drift of their evidence was to insinuate a distinction 
between non-Catholic and Catholic professors on the point. 
They bore witness—for themselves—that the former would 
be above all suspicion of even unconscious bias against 
Catholicism; that, therefore, the new lectureship was super- 
fluous; that what they knew to be suitable for themselves 
must needs be suitable for Catholics also. And they bore 
witness—against their Catholic neighbours—that the same 
absence of bias and the same safety to the religious beliefs 
of students could not be assumed in the case of Catholic 
professors. 


1 Tbid., p. 15. 

2 Thid. 

’ When their expert witness contended that it was possible to teach 
philosophy without bias, he was confronted with some of his own writ- 
ings, and extracts were read which it would be difficult indeed to 
absolve from the charge of anti-Catholic animus.—Report, p. 21. 
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The whole investigation before the Privy Council leaves 
one wondering what the petitioners can have really meant 
by their wholesale charges of “ sectarianism ” against those 
concerned in establishing the lectureship. One of the 
members of the Statutory Commission, the late Judge Shaw, 
himself a Presbyterian, complained, with some justice, that 
what he had always understood by sectarianism was “the 
making of things comfortable for the members of your own 
sect;” but that now, — you are a “sectarian” 
unless you make it your fixed policy “ to give no encourage: 
ment to members of any sect but your own.” * 

The proceedings have certainly thrown an instructive 
light upon some of the cross-currents and cross-purposes 
which pervade the whole higher educational movement 
amongst us. But it is well to have brought them to the 
surface; for it is only by a full and fair discussion of our 
difficulties and differences that we can hope to have wrongs 
righted, and inequalities—as far as may be—removed. The 
success of the undertaking to provide some philosophical 
training acceptable to Catholics in the new Belfast Univer- 
sity must not be narrowly regarded as a “sectarian” 
victory or defeat. It is rather a step in the direction of 


promoting true culture in the University; an achievement 
which ought to meet, and, let us hope, will in fact meet, 


with the cordial approval of every sincere well-wisher of 
that institution. 


P. Correy. 
1 Report, p. 31. 











Che Rature and Possibility of Miracles. 


I. 


Taat the question of miracles is at all times a momentous 
one can be shown in many ways. It is, in fact, evident as 
soon as we begin to speak about the basis and truth of the 
Christian religion, or of any supernatural form of divine 
worship ; for miracles are, and always have been, the means 
employed by Almighty God to prove to men that He has 
spoken or acted, and that, by consequence, the facts in con- 
firmation of which miracles are performed must be under- 
stood as divine in origin and the truth unquestionable. 
This is not to say that miracles must always be worked 
only for the purpose of confirming the truth of some par- 
ticular doctrine or creed. The proximate ends and pur- 
poses of miracles may be various in kinds, provided their 
ulterior aim always remains the glory of God and man’s 
instruction. But as it is to our present purpose, we wish 
to insist that miracles are the seal with which God 
has been pleased to stamp His revelation. They 
are the sign by which we know that we have from on 
high a code of supernatural laws, a system of divine 
truths, a collection of unearthly promises and future re- 
wards which, if we will, we are to enjoy beyond the grave. 
Running through the Gospels, we find that the Saviour 
frequently referred to His miracles to confirm His words, 
and to prove His divinity and messianic character and 
mission. Thus when asked plainly if He were the Christ, 
“Jesus answered them: I speak to you, and you believe 
not : the works that I do in the name of my Father, they 
give testimony of me” (Jno. x. 25). Again, “If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, 
though you will not believe me, believe the works: that 
you may know and believe that the Father is in me and I 
in the Father” (Jno. x. 37 and 38). (Cfr. Matt. xi. 2-6, 
and Luke vii. 19-23). 
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While the question of miracles is, then, a weightly one, 
we are not unmindful that its importance is not entirely 
appreciated by all who to-day write about or discuss the 
subject. Especially do many prominent writers fail to 
grasp the necessary connection between Christianity and 
miracles. 

Some do not admit the existence of a supernatural order, 
and of course for them a real miracle must, by the terms, 
be impossible; but of those who grant the existence of a 
world beyond the finite, many are at a loss to perceive just 
what miracles have to do with that other world, if any- 
thing at all; and again, there are increasing numbers of 
sincere and fervent Christians who seem unwilling to con- 
cede that the truth and divine character of Christianity are 
anywise dependent upon miracles? They will not allow 
that Christ ever based the testimony of His divinity and 
heavenly mission on His miraculous power and works. 
Even the texts of Scripture just cited, they explain away. 
By “works,” they contend, the Saviour did not mean 
miracles and wonders, but referred to His whole beneficent 
activity. And by “ beneficent activity ” they wish to under- 
stand not physical but spiritual achievements; not the 
healing of the body, but the cleansing of the soul; not the 
exercise of sensible far-famed prodigies, but the enlighten- 
ment of the spirit and its deliverance from sin and death. 
Christianity, they tell us, needs no other miracle to sub- 
stantiate its claims than its marvellous history, no other 
confirmation than the moral light it has shed on the world 
for twenty centuries, no diviner sanction than its high aims 
and lofty purposes, the wonders it has wrought, the slaves 
it has liberated, the captives it has freed, the wounds it 
has bound up and healed, the broken hearts it has consoled. 

This method of argumentation is pushed so far by some 
of the present-day writers that they do not hesitate to 
aver that the notion of miracle may be altogether dis- 
associated from Christianity without loss to the latter. 
Thus in a recent book on “ Religion and Miracle,” Dr. Geo. 
A. Gordan of Boston, writes: “I am concerned to show 
that where miracle has ceased to be regarded as true, 
Christianity remains in its essence entire; that the future 
of religion is not to be identified with the future of 
miracle; that tae message of Jesus Christ to the world is 
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independent of miracle, lives by its own reality and worth, 
self-evidencing and self-attesting.”’ From this open 
declaration in the preface to his book, it is plain that, 
according to Dr. Gordan, belief in Christianity does not 
depend on belief in miracles, and that, therefore, whether 
miracles are possible or impossible, whether or not any 
have ever been performed in confirmation of the divine 
character of Christianity, makes no difference with the 
divinity and claims of the Christian religion. Christianity 
stands by itself, self-sufficient, and whether miracles stand 
or fall is quite another and irrelevant question. 

Although we waive, as beside the —- of this paper, 
an investigation of the truth and tenableness of Dr. 
Gordan’s position, all must admit that the Church has been 
wont at all times to regard miracles as the seal and stamp 
of her supernaturalness—as the one real fundamental 
proof that her founder, Jesus Christ, was the very Son of 
God, a divine person, the Saviour of the World, and that 
the Church established by Him is His sacred and infallible 
oracle. Likewise did St. Paul look upon the resurrection 
of Christ as the great miracle which finally set out in 
relief Christ’s divinity, and gave to the preaching of His 
followers a heavenly and unfailing sanction.* So closely 
has the Church adhered through the centuries to this same 
belief and teaching of St. Paul that to-day it is not rare to 
hear her upbraided for making miracles play so vital a 
part in her constitution and authority.’ 

There are, perhaps, many reasons why so many writers 
at the present time have come to consider the question of 
miracles as unimportant and absurd. Science—the won- 
ders it has brought to light, and the reputed ancient 
marvels it has exploded—is one cause for the disfavour 
into which miracles have fallen; and a misunderstanding 
of the real nature of miracles is another. Science, it is 
true, has wrought wonders in the last half-century; in a 
darker age many of its present achievements would have 
been regarded as miraculous; but if miracles be correctly 


1Geo. A. Gordan, Religion and Miracle, Boston. Cf. Also Prof. 
B. P. Bowne on the ‘* Piece-meal Treatment of Christianity and 
Miracles ’’—Homiletic Monthly, New York, March, 1910. 

21 Cor xv. 14 and 17. 

® Lyman Abbott in The Outlook, Jan. 8, 1910, p. 79. 
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understood, it can be unreservedly maintained that human 
science has never worked a miracle, and never shall work 
one; it has never explained away a miracle, and never shall 
be able to explain one away. 

It may not be unprofitable, therefore, to enter into a brief 
consideration of the nature and possibility of miracles. If 
once men understand the exigencies of a real miracle, its 
scope and limitations, its end and purpose, doubtless much 
of the confusion which prevails in so many minds with 
respect to miracles will be cleared up, if not entirely 
removed. 

What, then, are we to understand by a miracle? Some- 
thing wonderful, something unusual? A strange unaccus- 
tomed event whose cause lies hidden and unknown to us? 
This, indeed, would seem to be the notion of a miracle 
entertained by many; and thus we so often hear it loosely 
said that life is a mystery and a miracle in many respects, 
that miracles and wonders are all about us—within and 
without us. There is some truth, after all, in this way of 
speaking, for if they be taken in this careless and inexact 
sense, it is not false to say that miracles hourly occur in the 
lives of all of us. A moment’s reflection upon the myste- 
riousness of a blade of grass, or flower, or babbling brook; 
the wonder and meaning of our present being aa varied 
conditions; the complex moods of happiness and sorrow, 
hope and despair; the impulses now noble now base; now 
invigorating and inspiring to high and holy action, now 
yielding to fear and cowardly defeat,—all these various 
dispositions, strange and inexplicable, arising in ourselves 
me pictured forth in those round us will bear out the 
conviction that wonders insoluble are in our midst without 
number. 

But this, surely, is not a serious acceptation of the term 
miracle. There would be no dispute, no remarkable mis- 
understanding of the problem if this were its meaning. 
Hence, by a miracle must be understood a sensible effect 
produced by Almighty God transcending all the powers 
of nature.’ It rises above the accustomed order of things; 
it is an event perceivable by human senses which the forces 
of nature could never of themselves effect. A miracle does 


2 St. Thomas Contra Gentes lib. III., Cap. C.; Summa Theol. 1. p. 
CV. Art. VIII. 
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not, as some have said, destroy nature; neither does it 
interrupt and disturb the whole natural order; it is simply 
that in a particular instance an effect is produced by divine 
power which a created cause could not have produced, 
either by reason of the peculiar character of the thing 
effected, or on account of the manner in which it is 
accomplished. 

Against this notion of miracle it is commonly and 
straightway objected that God is the God of order and not 
of confusion, that He has beautifully and harmoniously 
established the course of things created, and needs not 
further interfere with His creation, or disturb it, or inter- 
rupt the peaceful music of its operation. To do so would 
imply a want of wisdom, a lack of foresight and plan, a 
mistake in the beginning. Further, since all things must 
happen according to God’s immutable foreknowledge and 
will, a miracle would argue mutability of judgment, a con- 
tradiction in the very nature of God; and hence the 
inevitable conclusion that the order of nature is fixed and 
permanent, and that a miracle is an absurd fancy, an im- 
possible idea. 

The force of this objection only plays on the surface, its 
weight is nothing; for while we say that a miracle is a 
work of God, rising in its potent results above the single 
or combined forces of the natural order in such wise that 
to all it is a source of wonder and admiration, inexplicable 
and impossible to human, or even angelic agencies, still it 
must be taken into account that the order of nature admits 
of a twofold and most rational consideration. Since 
creation in its entirety is God’s own handiwork, having 
been wrought out according to His eternal knowledge and 
good pleasure, it is plain that the things of nature not only 
bear an intimate relation one to the other, but in a special 
manner must they respect and be related to their cause 
and creator. And just as God, the author of all that is, 
or shall be made, has made all for Himself (it being impos- 
sible that He should act or create except for the highest 
purpose and with the noblest motive, and that aside from 
Himself and His own honour and glory, He could conceive 
any end for creation containing the plentitude of per- 
fection), in like manner, it is not possible that a miracle 
should implicate anything which had not been preconceived 
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and preordained by Him? A miracle, then, while it sus- 
pends the exercise of relations which one created thing bears 
to another created thing, can never mean any disorder or 
disturbance in the plans of the Almighty—it can never 
take away the relation of the created to the uncreated, of 
the creature to the creator. God cannot wish anything in 
time which He has not wished from eternity; He cannot 
conceive anything posterior to the existence of creatures 
which had not been already considered in the very framing 
of their plan. What to mortal ken may seem to escape His 
providence in a limited order, fits in beautifully with His 

rovidence in a vaster sphere. The human eye is bound 

y the things of sense, God’s wisdom sweeps beyond the 
skies; human knowledge is swayed by the realms of time 
and place, God’s knowledge, stretching from everlasting to 
everlasting, sounds all the deeps and shoals of the eternal 
cycles; reaching mightily from end to end, He disposes all 
things sweetly. 

When, therefore, it is said, according to some authors, 
that a miracle is contrary to the order of nature (contra 
ordinem nature), this does not mean it is something new 
and opposed to what God planned from the beginning; but 
only, at most, that it opposes the innate tendency and 
natural operation or course of some particular law of 
nature." This truth is further emphasised when we 
recollect that Almighty God is the first cause and supreme 
measure of the nature and essence of all things; all have 
had their beginning in Him; He is the maker of all. And 
since a correct judgment of anything must be in conformity 
with its measure and cause (especially if the cause be 
omnipotent), how can it be said that that is unnatural or 
impossible in the order of nature, which has its source and 
efficiency in the cause and author of nature, and in full 
view of which the order and course of nature must needs 
have been established?? Moreover, if God is the creator 
of all things—of the wide universe and the fulness thereof 
—if all creatures stand in much the same relation to God 
as does a work of art to the artist, it follows that, just as a 
subsequent change or alteration in the work of art would 
not be impossible, or mean its destruction, so a change or 


1 $t. Aug. De Civitate Dei, lib. XXI., cap. VIII. n. 2. 
2 St. Thom. Con. Gen. loc. cit. 
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suspension or overruling of the effect of a natural law does 
not involve any impossibility on the part of God, or on the 
part of creation, neither does it imply anything destructive 
to the general order and harmony of the latter. 

It is clear from what has thus far been explained that 
all that is marvellous and extraordinary in a miracle 
arises, not from a consideration of the divine power which 
produces it (nothing is marvellous to the Almighty), but 
from the part of nature, the forces of which have been 
exceeded and their operation surpassed and transcended. 
The more the power of nature is overruled, the greater the 
miracle. Hence, the familiar division of miracles given 
by St. Thomas Aquinas—above nature (supra naturam), 
contrary to nature (contra naturam), and beyond nature 
(praeter naturam). In the first case the power of nature 
is entirely and in every way surpassed, so that the effect 
produced could never flow from the natural capabilities of 
a created cause. A creature might indeed be the instru- 
ment, but its operation would be in virtue of power super- 
natural. Of this kind would be the glorification of a 
human body, or the collocation of two bodies at one and the 
same time in the same place. This constitutes a miracle of 
the highest rank. 

Miracles of the second class (contra naturam) do not so 
utterly transcend the forces of nature. The effect pro- 
duced does not in its general notion lie entirely outside the 
realm of natural possibilities—that is, the substance of the 
phenomenon effected is not in the abstract superior to 
nature’s powers, it is only the concrete instance which rises 
above the forces of nature. For example, life is an effect 
proportioned to the laws of nature; nature has within itself 
the seeds of life, which hourly germinate and spring into 
beings of varied kinds and forms, and yet, that from which 
the spirit of life has entirely departed, nature has not the 

ower to revive. Again, sight is natural to man and 
rute; but if the nerve, the source from which it issues, be 
destroyed, no natural cause can ever restore it. 

The third class of miracles (praeter naturam) embraces 
those sensible effects which exceed the possibility of natural 
agencies, not as to the nature of substance of the concrete 


* St. Thom. In Dispp., De Potentia, Qu. VI., De Miraculis, art. 
11, ad 3. 
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instance under consideration, but in the manner or mode 
according to which it is effected. Thus a sudden and in- 
stantaneous cure of a severe malady would in this sense be 
a miracle—the manner would be miraculous, the fact in 
itself would not. 

Summing up, then, our notion of a miracle, we may 
observe that, although the division herein given and ex- 
plained adds to a clear and complete understanding of it, 
still everything pertaining to the nature of miracle is suf- 
ficiently expressed if it be simply said that it is a sensible 
effect of divine power exceeding and transcending, at least 
in some way, all the forces of nature, known and unknown. 
It has been shown above that, accurately understood, a 
miracle is never contrary to, nor a violation of, the natural 
order. At times it may appear to be contrary to some 
particular law of nature; but, as has been pointed out, even 
this is not exactly according to truth. For example, that 
a body of water should be parted for a time, as on the 
occasion of the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, does not mean that the laws of hydrostatics are vio- 
lated or destroyed. Similarly, when a stone is raised aloft 
in the air no violence is done to the law of gravitation 
which inclines the stone downward. In both these instances 
the natural law remains, exercising in fact all the time its 
native force; but under the influence of a superior power 
the natural effect of the law is impeded. It is the effect 
of the law and not the law itself which is suspended by a 
miracle. 


Il. 


We have taken it as granted all along that God is the 
creator of all things. It is not our task to enter into 
proofs for this: all with whom we are concerned will 
admit it. It is, consequently, easily perceivable that God’s 
infinite knowledge and almighty power, brought into 
external operation by the efficacy of the eternal will, are 
the conjoined and unified cause of all we see round about 
us, and of all that is. We understand that everything 
existing aside from God Himself is His own creation, the 
work of His hands. Nothing has come into being but by 
Him and through Him. Further, we see, from what has 
preceded, that the nature of miracle is such that its 
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actuality would be a graceful and necessary compliment of 
that larger and more sublime arrangement of things, called 
God’s providence; and that, moreover, it does not upset the 
order of nature which has been established, it implies no 
destruction of natural laws, it works no disorder in the 
universe. From all this it would seem that the possibility 
of miracles is but a natural and easy deduction. It follows 
as a corollary on what has been explained before. And 
yet patent as this conclusion may appear, it is not entirely 
above question. Some difficulties are still in the back- 
ground. Looking around us and taking into account the 
world of experience, we discover certain existing circum- 
stances, certain conditions on the part of nature in which 
a miracle could not take place; some laws there are which 
do not permit overruling, they never fail in their effect. 
Reason, for instance, tells us that truth is eternal and 
immutable; it shows us clearly that, no matter what the 
wild contentions of the Sceptics, no matter what the delu- 
sions of Pragmatism, there is in this changing universe of 
things a class of realities superior to time and place, which 
have been the same from the beginning, and shall remain 
the same when all else is done and gone. In spite of the 
dreams of Hegel, entity and non-entity are eternally 
opposed; the notion of circle must be for ever identified 
with the notion of roundness; the exactness of justice can- 
not by any law, human or divine, be made to coincide and 
harmonize with the violations of that virtue—these and 
countless other like laws can never suffer mutation. 

It must be admitted, then, that besides the universal 
order of God’s Providence, with respect to which a miracle 
is impossible, there is also a class of laws entering into and 
regulating things created against or superior to which 
the Almighty cannot act. These laws, called first prin- 
ciples or the fundamental laws of reason, participate in the 
truth and reality of God Himself, and, hence, to change 
or suspend their natural operation would involve a change 
in the divine nature. True it is, God is omnipotent; noth- 
ing is hard or impossble to Him, all things yield to the 
sway of His power, and yet He cannot produce contradic- 
tory effects. He cannot by any stretch of His omnipotence 
bring it about that two and two shall equal five, that a 
circle shall be at once a circle and a square, that existence 
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and non-existence shall be identical, that an act shall be 
at one and the same time and under the same circumstances 
both good and bad; God, albeit that He is infinite, cannot 
do any of these things, not, in truth (as wisely observes St. 
Thomas of Aquin),* because of any impotency in Himself, 
but on account of the impossibility of the things in them- 
selves. God can do all things; but these are instances of 
nothing; they are negations of things, non-entities, and 
can be conceived and spoken about only through the notion 
of their opposites. 

But excepting the fundamental laws of reason, and the 
immutable essence of things, all else involved in the work of 
creation is contingent and subject to change. The world 
and nature are not necessary existences. They need not 
have been at all, and as the great Creator freely called them 
into being, He was free to make them after this manner or 
after that; they might have been entirely different from 
what they are, and, having a different nature, their mode 
of operation would be correspondingly different. The 
very existence, therefore, of the finite is contingent; it may 
be, or it may not be; and, if it exists, its actions and opera- 
tions will be in accord with the nature which the creator 
has freely given it. God, on the contrary, is the Infinite, 
the Necessary, the Absolute. His nature and existence are 
from everlasting necessarily one; He is dependent on no 
cause; He is His own being; His attributes emanating from 
His infinite nature and one with it, are infinite in char- 
acter; of unlimited knowledge, His powers are likewise 
without measure. In creating these contingent orbs—this 
finite universe—God has not, as Spinoza and Leibnitz 
would have us believe, exhausted His creative resources. 
He might have made numberless other and better worlds 
than this. And thus from the absoluteness of God on the 
one hand, and from the contingent nature of the world on 
the other, the possibility of His rising superior to any of 
nature’s laws (in which consists the miraculous) follows 
obviously. 

There is still a further consideration. According to the 
threefold division of miracles before explained, we have 
seen that those of the second and third classes (contra 


1 St. Thom. Summa Theol. 1. p. Qu. XXV. art. 3 et 4; Cont. Gent 
lib. 11 cap. XXV. 
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naturam et praeter naturam) are not in their absolute 
concept beyond the forces of nature; objectively, they are 
possible to nature, while in the particular instance in which 
the miracle is found they transcend all natural possibilities. 

An example will again illustrate this: medicine has of 
itself the power of assisting nature to recover from illness 
—animate beings have within them the principle of life by 
which through generation they are enabled to beget other 
living beings—life produces life, force begets force, energy 
communicates energy—all this according to natural law; 
but that lost life or health should be restored in an instant 
without the use of natural means goes beyond nature’s 
powers. Moreover, as no created being has of itself its 
nature and existence, but must primarily receive them 
from the Omnipotent Creator of all, so no creature has of 
itself independently of a preceding first cause the virtue 
by which it lives and acts; as it is constituted a being by a 
participation in the being and entity of God, in like manner 
does it exercise its vital faculties by a participation in that 
power which has its source and fulness in God alone.’ All 
the utmost capabilities of the finite are but shadows of the 
Infinite, all that creatures can effect is the result of bor- 
rowed strength. It may, therefore, please God to work 
out His eternal designs by the mediation of those creatures 
He has called from nothingness into being, or at His 
pleasure He may attain in time His wondrous ends by 
setting aside that virtue already communicated to secondary 
causes, and calling into play something of that infinite 
reserve of power which He must ever enjoy but can never 
entirely delegate. 

God, then, can produce instantly and without delay of 
time the effects proportioned to secondary causes without 
the intervention of those causes. He is able, if He choose 
to do it, to go a step farther, and produce effects in every 
way superior to natural capabilities; and this, as has been 
shown, constitutes a miracle of the first rank. If it were 
possible to conceive that God in creating the universe has 
displayed the fulness of His power; that is to say, if we 
could conceive the Infinite as becoming finite, as having 
reached a limitation in the manifestaton of His ability to 


1 Zigliara, Propaed. lib. 1. eap. XXI. n. VI. 
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do and to create, then would it be clearly absurd to think 
about the possibility of miracles; it is nonsense to suppose 
a new displav of power already exhausted. But since, as 
has been said, the Infinite, by His very nature, must be of 
resource inexhaustible, it is not hard to see that, so long 
as He does not contradict Himself (an impossibility), there 
can be no difficulty in the possible overrulings of the laws 
of nature. He can act through the creatures He has made; 
He can put aside their ministration, and call up other and 
nobler creatures to do His will; or, when it is more to His 
liking, He can dispense absolutely with the causality of 
the finite and attain His desired ends and purposes by 
other infinitely varied and more excellent ways. 


CuHartes J. CALian, O.P. 
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Le Christ d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Par le R. P. Menne, O.P. 
Pp. 499. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette. 1910. 


The author tells us in his Preface how this little volume came to be 
written. While preparing for his degree in Theology, he studied, under 
the guidance of the late Father Schwalm, the first twenty-two articles 
of the third part of the Summa of St. Thomas dealing with the attri- 
butes and personality of Christ. The notes he took were not intended 
for publication, but on the death of Father Schwalm a request was 
conveyed to the author from a source which left him no choice. He 
set about preparing the manuscript for publication, not merely as a 
tribute to the memory of his deceased professor, but also ‘‘ for the in- 
tellectual and religious profit of his young brothers in St. Dominic, as 
well as of students in Catholic Universities and Seminaries, and for the 
satisfaction of souls that seek God and hearts that love Him in His 
Christ.’ As may be seen, the work might be considered Father 
Schwalm’s, but one cannot help feeling that there is sufficient trace of 
Father Menne’s personality all through to make it in a true sense his 
own. 

The order of St. Thomas is followed throughout. His theories on 
the debated questions are adopted and vigorously defended. The lan- 
guage is plain and simple, and adapted to the intelligence of the ordinary 
reader. And the whole work is characterized by the peculiar grace 
noticeable in so many French theological works, softening the asperities 
of theological terminology, and making even the most technical discus- 
sion pleasant reading for the literary student. 

These are the merits. There are also defects. Perhaps in a work 
which claims to be merely a collection of notes and comments on the 
teaching of St. Thomas, they are more or less unavoidable. Be that 
as it may, there is little attempt made to do justice to the views of 
other theological authorities, especially of those who have written since 
St. Thomas’s time. Take, for instance, the question of the human 
knowledge of Christ. Even though the author, with St. Thomas and 
the great majority of theologians, believes that Christ’s human know- 
ledge was unlimited in regard to all things that ever were, are, or shall 
be, he must be aware that a considerable number of Fathers who pre- 
ceded St. Thomas, and not a few theologians who came after, were of a 
different opinion, and based their views on a number of Scriptural texts. 
He treats, as St. Thomas does, the text in which Christ assures His 
followers that not even the Son knew when the Day of Judgment was 
to come. But he says nothing of several other passages which seem 
to harmonize fairly well with the text mentioned—passages, for in- 
stance, from which one would, at first sight, be tempted to conclude 
that Christ imagined the end was close at hand, that it was to coincide 
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with the fall of Jerusalem, and that it would come before the Apostles 
could carry the message to all the cities of Israel. The principles on 
which theologians rely to prove the practical omniscience of the human 
Christ would, if pressed to their logical issue, seem to many to prove 
equally well that He should have been exempt from suffering and death, 
and very different from the Redeemer of the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
‘‘ like us in all things except sin.’’ We are sorry that Father Menne 
has not touched on points like these, and given us some help to meet 
the objections that are sometimes urged against us on the strength 
of texts such as those referred to. 

As, however-—what it professes to be—merely a commentary on St. 
Thomas’s own teaching, the work fulfils the purpose the compiler had 
in view. It will serve to make St. Thomas and his doctrines better 
known, and, thereby, do a great service to the Catholic Church. Fr. 
Schwalm himself, we are sure, could have wished for no nobler tribute 
to his memory. 


M. J. O’DoNNELL. 








The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Price in Great Britain, 
6s. 6d. nett. 


In 1898 a Lectureship was established in the Harvard University as 
a memorial to the late William Belden Noble, of Washington, D.C. 
The deed of gift provides that the lectures shall be at least six in num- 
ber annually, that they shall be published, and that, provided they tend 
to ‘‘ the perfection of the spiritual man, and the consecration by the 
Spirit of Jesus of every department of human character, thought and 
activity,’’ they may include ‘‘ philosophy, literature, art, poetry, the 
natural sciences, political economy, sociology, ethics, history, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, as well as theology, and the more direct interest of 
the religious life.’’ President H. C. King of Oberlin College, was the 
lecturer for 1909, and he has faithfully discharged his trust by giving 
the world in published form his series of, apparently, seven lectures on 
the ‘‘ Ethics of Jesus.”’ 

It may be well to state that the author does not take the Gospels as 
he finds them. He proceeds on the data and conclusions of Higher 
Criticism without, however, attempting to show that these duta are 
justified, or that the conclusions are scientifically accurate. On this 
basis he found seven successive studies of Christ’s ethical teaching— 
‘* two from the point of view of suggested but contrasted criteria for that 
teaching—the criterion of the exceptional in Schmiedel’s ‘ foundation- 
pillar’ passages, and the criterion of the recurring, in Burkitt’s 
‘doubly attested sayings’; two from the points of view of the 
admittedly oldest sourees—Mark and the other common source of 
Matthew and Luke—two from the points of view of material peculiar 
to Matthew and material peculiar to Luke; and a concluding study of 
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the Sermon on the Mount as an early, authentic, and intentional sum- 
mary of the teaching of Jesus, and as furnishing a further test of the 
results reached in the previous studies ’’ (p. 8). 

It may be interesting to state, by the way, how Schmiedel selected 
the ‘‘ foundation-pillar ’’ passages. ‘‘ When we make our first acquain- 
tance with a historical person in a book, which is throughout influenced 
by a feeling of worship for its hero, as the Gospels are by a feeling 
of worship for Jesus, in the first rank of credibility we place those pas- 
sages of the book which really run counter to this feeling; for we realize 
that, the writer’s sentiments being what they were, such passages can- 
not have been invented by the author of the book.’’ The suggestion— 
more clearly made in other quotations from the same source—that por- 
tions of the Gospel ‘‘ have been invented by the author’’ jars on a 
Catholic’s feelings, and prejudices him against an inquiry professedly 
based on the conclusions of a man who adopted such a principle. And 
is the “‘ criterion of the exceptional’’ such a perfect touchstone of 
truth? Passages in a book which run counter to the general trend 
may, perhaps, be more clearly authentic, but are they likely to give us 
a better idea of events they describe, or the character they depict than 
the whole remaining body of concurrent testimony? It would be 
almost as reasonable to judge a man’s character not by the ninety-nine 
temptations he passed through in triumph as by the single one in which 
he fell. 

However, the author is not to blame for that. He takes conclusions 

s he finds them, and, though we would follow a different method, we 
yhould give him full credit for working faithfully according to his own 
convictions. And it is consoling to find that, after a long and patient 
study along the lines of Higher Criticism, he presents to us the same 
Christ that every Catholic on his own principles learns to adore from 
childhood. A perusal of his conclusions as given on pages 267-275 
will convince the Catholic reader on that point. 

The aim of the book is to put before us the ethical teaching of Christ 
as distinct from the theological. The author, however, confesses more 
than once how impossible it is to observe the distinction. ‘‘ It should 
not be forgotten,’’ he says, ‘‘ that Jesus’ teaching is so completely per- 
meated with the religious spirit that it is impossible wholly to ignore 
the religious, and still do justice to the ethical teaching.’’ And again, 
** the ethical and religious are constantly interwoven; Jesus thinks of 
His message always as a message of great good news to men, that goes 
back to His great convictions of God as Father.’’ With which every 
Catholic will heartily agree. 

The book is beautifully written, and exhibits all the marks of careful 
and earnest study. It will, of course, appeal chiefly to non-Catholics; 
and we are sure that, among them, the modest hope of the author in 
the Preface that ‘‘ the book may help a little to bring the unity, the 
sweep, the depth, and the inspiration of the ethical teaching of Jesus to 
many readers ”’ will be abundantly realised. 


M. J. O’Donnetu. 
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Evangelium Gatianum. Quattuor Euangelia Latine translata, ex- 
Codice Monasterii S. Gatiani Turonensis. Primum edidit, variis 
aliorum Codicum Lectionibus inlustravit, de vera indole disseruit, 
Joseph Michael Heer. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1910. 8vo., 
pp. lxiv. + 187. Price, M. 14. 


The Latin manuscript of the Gospels, here published for the first 
time, belongs to the eighth century. After having rested for many 
ages in the Monastery of St. Gatian, Tours, it found its way to England, 
where it was discovered among the collection of Lord Ashburnham, 
whence it returned again to France, where it now reposes in the National 
Library of Paris. It has a special interest for us, inasmuch as it 
belongs to the Irish family of Latin manuscripts. Its Irish lineage is 
proved not only by its orthographic peculiarities, many of which are 
set forth by the Editor on pp. xvii.-xix., but also by the character of 
the text itself. 

This text is neither that of the Old Latin nor that of St. Jerome’s 
recension, but, as in the case of so many Irish manuscripts, a mixture 
of both. An instance like that supplied by L.1.11, where our manu- 
script represents the angel appearing to Zachary ‘‘ a dextris altaris sup- 
plicationis,’’ while St. Jerome renders ‘‘ a dextris altaris incensi,’’ 
proves that the manuscript here follows a text earlier than St. Jerome, 
for no scribe with the Saint’s text before him would have been likely to 
alter it for this incorrect rendering. On the other hand, the manuscript 
often shows acquaintance with St. Jerome’s revision. Thus in 
Mt. vi. 11, the fourth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread,’’ stands in the text: ‘‘ Panem nostrum quotidianum da 
nobis hodie,’’ but over ‘‘ quotidianum ”’ there is an interlinear alterna- 
tive ‘‘ supersubstantialem,’’ after the reading of St. Jerome. The alter- 
native rendering is in the same hand which wrote the whole manu- 
script, showing that the scribe was acquainted with St. Jerome’s 
revision, though he chose frequently to neglect it. When we remember 
that it was not until the time of St. Gregory the Great that the work 
of St. Jerome began to: supplant the Old Latin version, we cannot be 
surprised to find manuscripts like that of St. Gatian halting between 
the readings of the Old Latin and of its younger rival. That they do 
so is undoubted, and it is this blending of the old and new, this com- 
promise between the ante-Hieronymian and Hieronymian renderings 
that makes so difficult the great task of Abbot Gasquet and his brethren 
of restoring the true text of St. Jerome. 

The Editor gives good reason for believing that the Old Latin text, so 
largely followed in this manuscript, is allied to the African family for 
the readings of which Tertullian and St. Cyprian are witnesses; but 
he readily admits that the text, as it stands, forces us to admit many 
emendations and alterations due to other sources. ‘‘ Quae cum ita 
sint, miram hanc codicis Gat. structuram ita compositam esse censeo, 
ut genuina illa versio antiquissima Africana, quam codici pro funda- 
mento subesse demonstravi, jam ante S. Hieronymi aetatem ad exem- 
plaria veteris familiae ‘ Italicae’ sive ‘ Europeae,’’ postea etiam ad 
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exemplaria Hieronymiana sive pura sive mixta pedetemptim emendare- 
tur atque adeo misceretur.”’ 

The learned Editor is to be congratulated on the thorough manner in 
which he has done a work that required much labour and patient 
scholarship. The price of the book is high, but we must remember 
that it appeals to a very limited circle of readers. 


J. MacRory. 








Quelques Remarques sur l’Orpheus de M. Salomon Reinach, par R. P. 
M.J. Lagrange. Paris, Librarie Victor Lecoffre. J. Gabalda & Cie., 
Mars, 1910. Pp. 78. Price, 1 fr 50. 


Orpheus et l’Evangile, Conférences données & Versailles, par Pierre 
Batiffol. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. J. Gabalda & Cie., Mai, 
1910. Pp. xv. + 284. Price, 3 fr. 


The fact that two such eminent Catholic scholars as Fr. Lagrange 
and Mgr. Batiffol have thought it necessary to reply to M. Reinach’s 
work, shows very clearly how dangerous they consider it. The work, 
which bears the title of Orpheus, is a calculated and violent attack upon 
all revealed religion, but especially upon the Catholic religion, and an 
attempt to set up in its place what M. Reinach calls the religion of 
social duty and of pure reason. M. Reinach’s work is to be translated 
into English, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian, so that it is, in 
fact, meant as an engine of almost world-wide propaganda against reli- 
gion. Such, at any rate, was the original intention, but it may be, 
now that its shallowness and blundering audacity have been clearly 
exposed, that it will be spared so wide a publicity. 

The manner in which the two works named above, deal with 
Orpheus, is very different. Father Lagrange, without entering into a 
detailed examination of the book, which would be quite impossible in 
so short a space, criticises M. Reinach’s method, which he proves to 
be neither scientific nor just. The brilliant Dominican is a past 
master of keen logic and trenchant phrase, and he here employs both 
to set the theories and speculations of M. Reinach in their proper light. 
He has no difficulty in showing that M. Reinach’s definitions are often 
inexact and confusing, that his attribution of the origin of all religion 
to Totemism is unscientific and ridiculous, that his account of the 
Christian Sacrament of the Eucharist as a survival of ancient Totemic 
rites is in accord neither with the data of mytholog y, nor with history, 
nor with common sense, that his hatred of religion is chiefly a hatred 
of the Catholic religion and the Catholic Church, ‘which he misrepresents 
and denounces and vilifies on almost every page, that while he passes 
in silence over the manifold turpitude of Paganism, he unjustly 
charges against the Christian Church, as though they were the natural 
and necessary product of her teaching, the shortcomings or iniquities 
of her unworthy children. Indeed the first thought that occurs to one 
on reading Father Lagrange’s little book is, why the learned Dominican 
thought it necessary or wise to obtrude upon the notice of French 
Catholics a work so violently anti-Christian as M. Reinach’s. But 
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he knows his public better than we do; and if he foresaw that Orpheus 
was likely to reach many French Catholics, doubtless he was right in 
providing a spicy rejoinder. 

Mgr. Batiffol’s work is not directly polemical. It consists of a brief 
Introduction, and eight Lectures which were delivered, at the sugges- 
tion of the Bishop, in January and April of the present year, to mixed 
audiences of clergy and laity at Versailles. The question which Mgr. 
Batiffol wished to answer in these Lectures was: What are the critical 
guarantees which we possess for the history of Our Lord? In answer- 
ing it, he had, indeed, throughout in view M. Reinach’s chapter on 
Christian Origins, but, though this was so, neither Orpheus nor its 
author was named until the last Lecture. He wisely pursued his 
own course, and allowed his facfs and arguments to speak for them- 
selves. The result is a coherent and very valuable piece of apolo- 
getics, which reflects honour on its distinguished author. Mgr. 
Batiffol begins by anticipating an objection against the historical 
character of Christ from the silence of Josephus. He shows that 
though the famous reference to Christ in Antiquities xviii., 63, 64, 
which was unknown to Origen, is probably to be regarded as spurious, 
yet the historian, who had been born and reared at Jerusalem, and 
who lived there till 53 or 54 A.D., when he was sixteen years of age, 
must have heard of Christ and Christianity, and his silence must have 
been deliberate. Writing towards the end of the first century, when 
Jerusalem had been destroyed and Judaism crushed, when to speak 
of a Jewish Messiah would have given offence to the Romans, when 
the Jews were probably anxious to have it forgotten that Christianity 
had its birth among them, Josephus must have decided that silence in 
reference to Jesus was the wisest course. 

Next comes a Lecture on the evidence for the leading facts in the 
origin of Christianity derived from the Jewish Rabbis and from the 
Roman writers, Pliny, Tacitus and Suetonius. This is followed by an 
inquiry into the Catholic Canon of Scripture for the purpose of showing 
how justly the New Testament writings, and especially the Gospels, 
are accepted as evidence for the life and character of Jesus, and for the 
origin of His Church. The ministry and writings of St. Paul are next 
discussed, and it is shown that both presuppose the truth of the Gospel 
account of Jesus. The authenticity of the Acts and of the Gospels is 
next dealt with, and this is followed by a separate Lecture on the 
authenticity of Our Lord’s discourses. Mgr. Batiffol rightly calls 
attention here to the fidelity and tenacity of primitive oral tradition, 
and to the guarantees for the genuineness of these discourses, which we 
possess in their Aramaisms, their local colouring, and their allusions 
to contemporary events. The closing Lecture is devoted to establish- 
ing the historicity of the Gospel story and to some trenchant criticism 
of M. Reinach’s methods. Mgr. Batiffol has before now done excel- 
lent work for Christian apologetics, but we doubt whether he has ever 
produced anything so suited to the needs of the present time as the 
excellent work before us. 


J. MacRory. 
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Theories of Knowledge. By Leslie J. Walker, 8.J., M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1910. Pp. xxxix. + 696. Price 9s. 


In introducing this fresh Stonyhurst venture Father Michael Maher, 
8.J., insists pointedly on the recent improvement in Catholic philo- 
sophical literature. The Latin manuals reproducing and repeating ad 
nauseam the Schoolmen (or each other?); exhibiting little effort at an 
understanding or enlightened criticism of philosophers since Hume; 
exhausting their energies and their pages on domestic disagreements 
regarding metaphysical issues of minor import; dismissing superficially 
and summarily the views of opponents that have won a permanent 
ylace in European thought—these compends are steadily giving place to 
careful monographs, in which the principles of St. Thomas are intelli- 
gently developed and applied to the special problems of to-day. Father 
Maher does not, of course, condemn all kinds of manuals; else, what 
of his own ‘‘ Psychology?’’ Nor has he any special grievance against 
a manual because written in Latin; else, what of the Philosophia 
Lacensis, etc., etc.? But, like all serious workers in the field of 
Catholic Philosophy, he sees that summaries are being so multiplied as 
to become an obstacle to the revival of Scholasticism : the labour wasted 
on their compilation being withdrawn from the more pressing task of - 
grappling with modern difficulties. Accordingly, he bids a hearty wel- 
come to this monograph of his colleague. He is optimistic; Catholic 
philosophical literature is progressing, and the Stonyhurst series is 
marching in the van. 

Mr. Walker’s volume is a careful discussion of the relative merits of 
Absolutism, Pragmatism, and Moderate Realism as theories of know- 
ledge. All three, we are told, have their roots in the past: Absolutism 
is but a new name for an old way of thinking that began with Par- 
menides and Zeno; Pragmatism does but ring incidental changes on 
the doctrines of Heraclitus and Protagoras; Moderate Realism has 
vome down from Aristotle. Having recalled these historical details, 
Mr. Walker as a convinced realist, devotes the longer, and I think, 
the strong, portion of the volume to destructive criticism of Absolu- 
tism and Pragmatism. 

Both systems are set before us as expounded by their ablest repre- 
sentatives: Pragmatism as hancled by Professor James and Dr. 
Schiller, Absolutism by T. H. Green and Mr. Bradley. For the prag- 
matist, consequences are not merely a test of truth, but are all that 
truth is; what has good consequences is true until something else with 
better consequences has been discovered, and, then, its consequences 
being superseded, its truth is destroyed. Truth has its date and 
place: what works to-day may not work to-morrow, and what is useful 
here may not be useful there. For the absolutist, Reality is one and 
individual, and is to be identified with some form of consciousness, 
thought (Green), or sentiency (Bradley); as man makes objects in 
dreams by dreaming them, so this ultimate consciousness by thinking, 
or by experiencing, makes reality. This reality, because made by 
thought or by sentiency, is essentially intelligible—but only for the 
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Absolute which makes it: human truth being merely the manifesta- 
tion in finite centres of absolute truth, can never be more than an 
approximation subject to indefinite modification. 

Exposition is followed by criticism; Absolutism and Pragmatism 
are shown to be defective psychologically, metaphysically and epistemo- 
logically. Neither Pragmatism nor Absolutism can explain how the 
psychological distinction of subject and object has arisen in conscious- 
ness; Absolutism bluntly acknowledges the mystery, while Pragma- 
tism in explaining it as an evolutionary product of sentence does but 
intensify it. From a metaphysical standpoint, Absolutism and Prag- 
matism claim to make our universe and human knowledge intelligible 
But when confronted with inconvenient facts, Mr. Bradley brushes 
them aside as irrelevant or as obscure—why, then, does Mr. Bradley 
theorise if not to explain facts? While Mr. Green, assuming that the 
spiritual principle which conditions the existence of the universe, is 
immanent in it, and one with it, destroys man’s unity and personality, 
and introduces truth and error, good and evil, into the Absolute. 
Pragmatism, on the other side, inclines to a metaphysics of Pure 
Experience, and can explain neither the origin of contingent reality nor 
of human knowledge: in a wholly genetic theory of knowledge, the 
origin of knowledge is impossible, and in a whole genetic theory of the 
universe, reality could never have come into existence. From the 
epistemological standpoint, Absolutism and Pragmatism lead to 
scepticism : Absolutism because truth is only another aspect of Reality 
itself, of the Absolute; Pragmatism because human truth must always 
bear the impress of human purposes, human interests. 

In the constructive portions of his volume, Mr, Walker expounds the 
salient points of Moderate Realism. This system meets the triple 
problem of cognition; it accepts the psychologist’s distinction of sub- 
ject and object, offers an intelligible metaphysics of the universe and 
of Knowledge, answers satisfactorily epistemological problems about the 
nature and criteria of truth. Nor does Moderate Realism ignore the 
principal theses of Absolutism and Pragmatism; admitting such ideas 
as Organic Whole, Immanence, Unity in Difference, it applies them, 
not to the universe at large as Absolutism does, but to finite things; 
admitting also the purposive character of human knowledge, it refuses 
to sacrifice truth, as Pragmatism does, to utility whether practical or 
thoratical. Thus does the Moderate Realism implicit in Aristotle and 
Aquinas preserve what is valuable in Absolutism and in Pragmatism, 
while upholding and co-ordinating the beliefs of common-sense. 

Such is the gist of Mr. Walker’s valuable and timely monograph. 
No problem has been so neglected as this problem of knowledge by 
modern scholastics: Mr. Walker has had but few predecessors. The 
reason is not far to seek. In its acute form, as an analysis of know- 
ledge, the problem begins with Kant; thus it leads into provinces of 
thought other than those so thoroughly traversed and explored by 
Aristotle and Aquinas. But by developing their authoritative prin- 
ciples, Mr. Walker has formulated the answer of Scholasticism to this 
Kantian problem; under their guidance, he has investigated without 
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error. Has he instructed without obscurity? 1 doubt it. His 
erudition has not hindered the progress of his own ‘thought: but I 
fear for its effects on some of his readers. The range of view is too 
extensive, the exposition too diffuse. Nor is the order of treatment 
particularly skilful; each system comes up thrice for partial analysis, 
with the result that the interdependence and interconnection of the 
parts within their respective wholes is rendered difficult to grasp. Such 
didactic defects do not, however, invalidate our author’s claims to the 
congratulations of every student of Catholic Philosophy. He has 
enriched our literature with a volume that must attract and hold the 
attention of all who are interested in serious discussion of the most 
absorbing problem in modern philosophy. 


Joun O’NEILL. 





_ —— — _— _—, 


Ireland from the Union to Catholic Emancipation. A study of Social, 
Economic and Administrative Conditions (1800-1829). By D. A. 
Chart, M.A. London: Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1910. Price, 6s. 


This book, as its name implies, is not a mere history of political 
developments in Ireland during the 19th century, though the writer 
seems to have been influenced largely in nearly every chapter by his 
own political views. It deals with the trade, commerce and manufac- 
tures of the country, its finance, taxation and currency, its agriculture 
and land tenure, its religious education, public service, military system, 
internal communications, public health, sanitation, and municipal 
improvements. On all these subjects, or, at least, on nearly all, the 
writer aimed at producing original studies based upon documents 
hitherto unexplored. ‘‘ Some of the sections, he says, ‘* were 
practically unexplored, and much of the volume is pioneer work 
which will, perhaps, be useful to [his] successors.’’ This statement 
of the author must be accepted with certain reservations, but, un- 
doubtedly, in many of the studies, he has based his conclusions on 
papers and documents in the Record Office, and which were hitherto 
unaccessible to the majority of the writers who dealt with these sub- 
jects. In other portions of his work, it does not seem as if he had 
added anything to the information already given in the works cited by 
himself, and in many other equally valuable ones which he has neglected 
to cite. 

The author has, undoubtedly, written a very useful book, but he has 
not learned some of the primary rules that should be observed by a 
historian. Instead of stating his facts, without obtruding his own 
views, Mr. Chart seems to think his own generalisations of equal 
importance with a clear exposition of the facts, and, in some instances, 
apparently of far greater importance. Seldom have we seen a good book 
so annoying at places as is the volume under review, and mainly because 
the author will insist on getting in his own views as a rule when he 
has no accurate information on the questions at issue, and when a 
cautious writer would have followed the golden rule of silence. 
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On many of the chapters, as, for instance, Chapter VII., which is 
entitled ‘‘ Religion,’’ Mr. Chart has nothing to say which has not been 
said already, and in a far more attractive form. In fact, had he been 
well advised, he would have omitted this and a few others from the 
volume, and the omission would have added largely to the value of his 
work. 

Still, it is only fair to say that, in many others, his study is exhaustive, 
and probably accurate. He has undoubtedly added to our information 
about the industrial, commercial and social life of the country during 
the period of which he treats, and his book is not one that can safely 
be neglected by future historians. 


JAMES McCarrrey. 


=—— 





Blessed Joan of Arc. Complete story of her Wonderful Life, her 
Tragic Death, her Rehabilitation, her Beatification. By E. A. 
Ford. New York: Christian Press Association Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, 4s. net. 


In view of the recent Beatification of the pious maid of Orleans, this 
opportune volume is sure to command more than a passing notice. 
Though several efforts were made to have the character of the maid 
rehabilitated, it was reserved for Pius X., the present reigning Pontiff, 
to vindicate her memory from the foul slanders uttered by unjust 
accusers against her fair name and set the seal of the Church upon 
the heroic virtues that adorned her life. The embers of the faggots 
that formed the funeral-pile had scarcely ceased to smoulder when 
the Justice of the Pretended Trial was gravely questioned and pro- 
cesses were instituted to have her innocence authoritatively estab- 
lished. But it takes a long time to bring injustice to heel once it gets 
the lead, and so many years elapsed before the proceedings of her 
iniquitous condemnation were legally inquired into, and the reversal of 
her death sentence procured. In the year 1841 the Historical Society 
of France had all the documents published that related to her so-called 
trial. The publication extended to five volumes. Acting upon the 
evidence contained in these original manuscripts, Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, made a supplication to Pius IX. in 1869 for the in- 
troduction of the Cause of her Beatification; and, after a delay of six 
years, caused by the Franco-German War, the findings of the Diocesan 
Tribunal were presented to the Congregation of Rites in February, 
1876. A second and a third inquiry was held before Leo XIII., in 
January, 1894, admitted the ‘‘ Introduction of the Cause,’’ and she 
was accorded the title of ‘‘ Venerable.’’ The other processes, at 
which the cult, virtues and miracles formed subjects of examination, 
were instituted only quite recently, and culminated in the decree of 
April 18th, 1909, when, in the presence of thousands of persons 
assembled in Rome—chiefly from France—Joan of Are was pro- 
claimed Blessed. 

The story of the life that went out amid such obliquy and that has 
at length received its due mede of honour, is beautifully told in the 
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314 pages that make up this book. The author is well aware that 
the name of the volumes written on the subject is legion, but he has 
had the advantage of all the information which access to these gives 
him, and has profited by it in a manner that will be generally appre- 
ciated. For he writes a book that is simple and graceful in style, 
brief and connected in narrative, instructive and excellent from every 
point of view. Reading him we come to realize, in a way that it 
may not have Leen brought home to us before, that Joan of Arc was 
a Saint and a Patriot of the very noblest kind 

The publication of the book is done by the Christian Press Asso- 
ciation, and leaves nothing to be desired in point of good paper, clear 
type and durable binding. ‘The frontispiece contains a beautiful pic- 
ture, which will enhance the suitability of the book for gifts and prizes. 


P. Morrisroe. 





The Church and Interest-Taking. By Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
St. Louis: Herder. Pp. 38. 


This little pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Ryan was suggested by 
Hohofi’s book, ‘‘ Die Bedeutung der Marxschen Kapitalkritik.’’ 
Hohoff laid down four propositions:—(1) The Church has never 
admitted the justice of interest whether on money or on capital, but 
has merely tolerated the institution. (2) She has always denied the 
productivity of money and capital, holding that the true cause or 
producer of value is labour. (3) Her teaching concerning the func- 
tions and claims of capital and labour is the same as that of Marx. 
(4) The Marxian theory of value, especially of surplus value, is the true 
explanation of this fundamental relation. Dr. Ryan has no difficulty 
in showing that Hohoff’s main theses are devoid of truth, but, not 
content with a mere refutation of Hohoff, he proceeds to examine 
into the real problem of the true relations between capital and 
interest. 

In order that the various questions involved in the relations 
between capital and interest may be answered with some degree of 
confidence, Dr. Ryan examines some of the most important expres- 
sions of theological opinion on the general subject of profit. He 
begins with an historical review of theological opinion concerning 
interest on capital. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the recognised, and apparently only recognised, titles of gain were 
labour and risk. The ecclesiastical legislators and writers of the 
Middle Ages considered the problems of industry primarily from the 
view-point of just distribution. They gave attention to the claims of 
the different human agents of production. They laid stress on the 
needs of the human beings who composed the various economic 
classes. Hence they regarded the earth and the earth’s products 
as the common heritage of the whole people, and sought a system of 
distribution which would give a fair amount of material goods to 
every member of every class. In pursuit of this end they insisted 
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on two principles: that labour, the performance of some useful func- 
tion, was the sole human cause of wealth and the chief, if not the 
only, claim to continuous income, and that the just measure of 
income could be found in the standards and reasonable needs of the 
person’s social class. Even compensation for risk seems to have 
been looked upon as in some sense a reward for fulfilling the respon- 
sibilities of ownership (pp. 7-10). 

The development of Catholic doctrine since the Middle Ages can 
be best observed in relation to the purchase of rent charges, the con- 
tract of partnership, and the title of lucrum cessans (pp. 10-16). 

From these inquiries it appears that theological and canonical 
opinion has recognised the lawfulness of a gain which is of the nature 
of pure interest on such forms of capital as land, buildings, merchan- 
dise, and the artificial instruments of production. But we do not with 
certainty know whether, up tothe time of Billuart, the mere ownership 
of these goods, their productivity, potential or actual, was regarded as 
a sufficient moral title to the gain; or whether productivity was 
looked upon as only a condition or occasion of gain, which derived its 
full justification from the circumstance that the practices out of 
which it arose contributed to the public welfare. Probably the post- 
medieval writers did recognise the title of productivity as sufficient 
(pp. 16-19). 

Turning to the Catholic teaching and theological opinion concern- 
ing interest on money, Dr. Ryan says that with regard to the attitude 
of the Church, as distinguished from the teaching of the theologians, 
the majority of economic historians, as well as most of the Catholic 
writers of to-day, offer a satisfactory solution. This is that by far the 
greater part of the loans of the Middle Ages were for purposes not 
of production, but of consumption; and that the prohibition of usury 
was, therefore, of great benefit to the masses; that this ecclesiastical 
legislation neither hampered industry and commerce nor contradicted 
the Church’s policy of permitting interest on capital; and that the 
Church allows interest on loans to-day because money is now virtually 
productive, equivalently capital, and because this policy is best for the 
general welfare. As for the teaching of theologians, that money 
being consumed in its first use the lender cannot charge for its use as 
distinct from its substance, and that ample payment is made by a 
return of the same amount of money, Dr. Ryan says that the distine- 
tion between goods that are consumed at the first use and goods 
that may be used several times has neither economic nor 
moral significance. To compel a man to pay for the substance of 
a farm or a machine, and then an additional sum for its use, would 
be quite as unjust as any extortionate traffic in money, provided that 
the price of the farm or the machine were handed over as soon as 
the article was delivered to the purchaser. The economic value of 
these things in themselves is, like the economic value of money in 
itself, equal to their utility, that is, to the sum total of their uses, as 
now estimated. In a loan of money the purchase price is not to be 
paid until the end of a certain period, and wherever money is 
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exchangeable for capital, this circumstance is an economically valu- 
able thing; so that the substance of the money has a value over and 
above that written on the face of the coins. It is for this economic 
valuation that the interest is charged on money (pp. 19-30). 

Speaking of the justification of interest on capital, Dr. Ryan says 
that the Church has not told us whether it is to be found in individual 
or social considerations. The current teaching of theologians is that 
the practice is valid on individual grounds—either on the right of the 
capitalist to the product of his property or on his sacrifices in saving. 
The former, according to Dr. Ryan, is a pure assumption which can 
never be proved. The second fails because the capitalist receives 
sufficient compensation for his sacrifice by the advantage which he 
receives when his property is kept in existence indefinitely in the only 
way in which it can obtain a perpetual existence—namely, by the 
labour of the workers and through the processes of production. 

Neither do social considerations adequately afford a solution of the 
problem. The social estimate determines the amount of compensa- 
tion that is practically fair in a given case rather than the question 
whether any compensation is theoretically justified. Though the 
attitude of certain savers of money toward the sacrifice that they 
undergo in the process of saving gives some help, it affords no ground 
for the justification of interest in the case of those who save because 
they cannot consume all their income, nor of those who would save 
if no interest were possible. 

Hence none of the current arguments proves conclusively that 
interest on capital is just in every case, nor in any case. 
Neither is there any argument sufficient to prove that it is 
unjust, if we leave out of account cases involving extreme need. 
With even less reason can it be asserted that interest on capital is 
generally right or that it is generally wrong. Since it is not proved 
to be wrong, and since it is probably necessary for social welfare, it 
may properly be permitted to-day by both Church and State. When, 
on the other hand, interest on money was opposed to the social good, 
both Church and State could prohibit it without causing injustice to 
any individual (pp. 30-32). 

I have endeavoured to give the substance of Dr. Ryan’s treatment 
of this important question of interest on capital and money as far as 
possible in his own words. In the space at my disposal it is impossible 
to give more than an imperfect skeleton of the subject. For a full dis- 
cussion, I must refer the reader to Dr. Ryan’s pamphlet. Whether we 
agree or disagree with Dr. Ryan’s theories, we are certain to find his 
pages attractive. 


J. M. Harry. 
The Idea of Development. | By Rev. P. M. Northeote. R&. and T. 
Washbourne, Ltd. London. 1910. 
Father Northcote’s essay is worthy of diligent perusal by readers 
who want to understand something of the philosophy of evolution. 
Perhaps, indeed, ‘‘ Evolution ’’ would have been a better name on the 
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title-page than ‘‘ Development,’’ as the latter would be naturally taken 
to refer especially to religious or dogmatic development. But it does 
not do so. On the contrary, the book deals mostly with the Dar- 
winian Theory of Evolution in regard to animal life—a theory that has 
so often been refuted. There is, however, a section devoted to 
dogmatic and theological development, and the question is handled ia 


a sound and onthodox way. The little book deserves a favourable 
reception from the Catholic public. 


P. J. Toner. 








The Apostolate of the Press. By Charles D. Plater, S.J., M.A. 
(Oxon.). R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1910. 


This is a pamphlet that ought to be read by every priest. The 
substance of it appeared originally in the Catholic Times and in the 
Month, but the matter is well worthy of a permanent place in Catholic 
literature. Father Plater has realised the shortcomings of the 
organised Catholic Press in England, in so far at least as its world- 
wide activity is concerned; but, as is usual with Englishmen where 
Ireland is concerned, our poor Catholic country is ignored. Why 
should this be so? And why should what passes as the most authori- 
tative Catholic organ in England take every opportunity that occurs 
to belittle Ireland and her representatives? This is an aspect of the 
‘* Apostolate of the Press ’’ with which Father Plater has unfortunately 
failed to deal, and we fear that it would require very much more of 
the real apostolic spirit than the average English (i.e., non-Irish) 
Catholic possesses to get him fairly to admit the extent of the benefits 
which Irish priests and the Irish laity have accomplished for the 
cause of religion in England. Father Plater’s treatment of the ques- 
tion is exceedingly good, theoretically. But as regards the practical 
application of his principles to concrete conditions, which concern 
every part of the English-speaking world, it should be said—and we 
always say such things in a tone of complaint—that English Catholic 
journalism, with few exceptions, has been guided rather by party 
than by religious considerations, and that so long as this spirit con- 
tinues, it is impossible to realise the ideal suggested by Father 
Plater. 


P. J. Toner. 





La Religion des Primitifs. Par Mgr. A. Le Roy, Evéque d’Alinda, 
Supérieur-General des Péres du Saint-Esprit. Beauchesne & Co., 
Paris, 1909. 


This is a valuable contribution to the science of the History of 
Religions, especially because it follows the objective instead of the 
subjective or & priori method, which is unfortunately adopted by so 
many non-Catholic students of this subject. The claim of most of 
the rationalistic writers on the History of Religion is that they, and 
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they alone, are objective; but, as Mgr. Le Roy points out in his 
opening chapter, their standpoint is determined 4 priori by their abso- 
lutely necessary denial of the possibility of the supernatural. Mgr. 
Le Roy treats of the savage in face of nature (Chap. II.), in family 
life (Chap. III.), in beliefs (Chap. IV.), in merality (Chap. V.), in 
worship (Chap. VI.), and in magic (Chap. VII.). Then he con- 
cludes in Chap. VIII. with a general comparison of ithe state of 
religious beliefs among savages. The special value of Mgr. Le Roy’s 
conclusions (with which the volume is brought to an end) is that 
they are really objective, based on personal experience. This is what 
we want rather than 4 priori doctrinaire theories as to what the reli- 
gion of savages ought to be. Mgr. Le Roy has done very well in this 
work, and we would like to see more work on similar lines under- 
taken by other Catholic missionaries. 
P. J. Toner. 





The Spirit of the Dominican Order. By Mother Frances Raphael, 
O.8.D., with introduction by the Very Rev. John Procter. 2nd 
edition, 1910. R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., London. 


The author of this book, better known to the public as Augusta 
Theodesia Drane, has been one of the most ambitious and must suc- 
cessful of our Catholic female writers; and this posthumous work will 
deservedly increase the high reputation as an author which she has 
already won. As is explained in the Introduction by Father Procter, 
Provincial of the English Dominicans, the work was written early in 
Mother Frances Raphael’s life—about two years after her profession. 

The book deals in a very intelligent way with ‘‘ The Groundwork 
of Dominican Sanctity ’’ in the first part; with ‘‘ Dominican Devo- 
tions ’’ in the second part; and with ‘“ Dominican Daily Life ’’ in the 
third part. The real genius which Sister Frances Raphael possessed 
is witnessed to in this book, and we are not surprised that the 
demand for the work should be such as to require a second edition 
so soon. 

P. J. Toner. 





Genese et Science: Matiére Vivante; son Travail dans 1’Univers. 
Dr. L. Arnaudet. (Paris: Blond. 140 pp. 8vo. 


This is a curious and suggestive essay, attractively written, and 
ranging over a multitude of the deepest problems in science, philo- 
sophy, theology, and exegesis. Its main drift is to seek for a 
confirmation of the latest positions of physical science in the Mosaic 
cosmogony; the author boldly contending against the more common 
view, that the first chapter of Genesis does teach scientific truths—if 
we could only decipher their teachings. 

Physical scientists—in France especially—are abandoning the 
attempt to reduce all material phenomena to Mechanics, and are 
widening the basis of their hypotheses by recognising a plurality of 
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forms of energy. This direction in scientific speculation they have 
called Energetics—‘* Energetique.”’ Dr. Arnaudet accepts this 
general attitude, boldly proclaiming it to be hylozoism: all matter is 
endowed with energy; all matter is living; inertia is an illusion. This 
energy—which is the ‘‘ Light’’ of Genesis—is attraction, gravity, 
light, heat, electricity, etc. By it, matter can act in distans; the 
‘* universal ether ’’ is a useless figment of the imagination. The planet 
Mercury does not rotate on its axis; neither does the moon. Since 
energy, apparently, is life, the physical sciences—Astronomy, Chemis- 
try, Physics—are sections of the science of Biology. These are a few 
of the many surprises sprung upon us in the course of the book. But 
its author, though daring in many of his speculations, knows how to 
be careful and even conservative in his exegesis; nor can we help 
admiring the ingenuity with which he finds in the inspired texts 
innumerable confirmations of his theories. No doubt, we often feel 
that we are being carried along by special pleading; still the interpre- 
tations are never really forced or fanciful. 

In the first part of his book he gives us his exposition of the cosmo- 
gonic text. He then gives us his philosophy of matter, devoting 
separate chapters to: ‘* Matter—Attraction—Energy and its Modes— 
Life—Matter and Philosophy.’’ A third part discusses the activity 
of matter, past and present. A fourth is devoted to “ terrestrial 
biology,’’ and here all the great phenomena of Nature, of Earth, Sky 
and Sea, are explained as manifestations of that one living force which 
pervades the whole created universe. 

To fit into such a daring synthesis science, philosophy and 
revealed truth, many conceptions in each of these departments must 
find a free interpretation. The ‘‘ Light’’ of the first day of Genesis 
—‘‘ Fiat Lux ’’—is simply Energy, which again is the Forma Sub- 
stantialis of scholastic philosophy, something distinct from matter, 
immaterial, yet not spiritual. The primeval darkness is identified with 
the Kévov, vacuum, non-ens, of the Greek philosophers, and the 
“*Chaos ’’ of Genesis with the materia prima of Aristotle and the 
Scholastics. 

The author does not claim to be an expert on the immense variety 
of topics he undertakes to discuss, but he seems to have made a 
genuine effort to secure and to assimilate the most reliable and authori- 
tative information throughout. ‘*‘ En mettant le point final,’’ he con- 
cludes (p. 136), ‘“‘a cette longue étude, l’auteur n’est pas sans 
éprouver quelque effroi mélé de vertige. Tels sont en effet la gravité 
et le nombre des questions abordées, qu’A premiére vue, ceux qui ne 
savent pas, pourront s’étonner de sa science, comme les savants de 
son ignorance. Cette hardiesse a son excuse. Quarante années de 
meditations, d’observations, de lectures, ont pu porter quelque fruit; 
—elles ont contribué 4 entretenir mon zéle et & affermir ma foi... .”’ 
They have issued in a book which must prove suggestive and stimulat- 
ing to the thoughtful reader. 


P. Correy. 











Rotes. 


We have by this time become accustomed to the statement made 
so often by the opponents of the Church that their efforts are directed 
not against religion, but against clericalism. It did yeoman service 
for Dr. Laberge in the recent investigation at Montreal. ‘‘ We 
wish,”’ he said, ‘‘ to fight against clericalism, not against religion: 
against clericalism, do you understand?’’ The remarks of the French 
Freemason Courdaveaux, published in the Masonic review, La Chaine 
d’ Union (1880), and quoted in the Montreal Le Devoir, put us on our 
guard against this hoary chestnut. ‘‘ The distinction,’’ he said, 
** between Catholicism and clericalism is purely official, subtle, for 
public speeches; but here in the lodge let us speak out boldly for the 
truth: Catholicism and clericalism are one and the same.’’ To pro- 
test against the acts of individual clerics is, needless to say, quite com- 
patible with Catholic faith and ethics; to fight for the destruction of 
the institution itself is quite a different thing. And it is well to know 
that Freemasons admit the fact and regard their own yublic protesta- 
tions to the contrary as hollow and insincere. 


o, 2 2, 
“~ ~~ ~ 


In our last number we referred to Fr. Cleary’s book, An Impeached 
Nation. The author has since been appointed Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand, and consecrated at home in his native diocese of Ferns. 
We wish him in his new sphere many long years of happiness and use- 
ful work for faith and country. His past record is our best guarantee 
for his future success. Born some fifty years ago in Wexford, he was 
educated in St. Peter’s College, and subsequently in the Apollinaris Col- 
lege in Rome where he won his doctorate with high distinction. 
Accompanying Dr. Moore to Ballarat in 1888, he soon made himself 
felt as one of the most potent influences for good in Catholic Australia. 
In the pages of the New Zealand Tablet, of which, on the invitation 
of Dr. Verdon, of Dunedin, he became editor, he has carried on a mag- 
nificent campaign in the cause of Catholicity. Last year, at the third 
Catholic Congress of Australia, he was commissioned to take measures 
against the anti-Catholic campaigns of calumny that form so prominent 
a feature of present-day polemics, and it was while engaged on a tour 
in America in furtherance of his mission that the voice of Rome called 
him to a higher sphere. It is gratifying to notice that, among the dis- 
tractions of Australian life, he never forgot his native country; in his 
work on ‘‘ An Impeached Nation,’’ already referred to, he vindicated 
the fair fame of Ireland against the calumniators of our race and reli- 
gion. Ad multos annos. 
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In common with all who revere heroism, self-sacrifice and charity, 
we join in the tribute to the memory of Florence Nightingale. All we 
would ask is, that those who worked with her in Crimean hospitals, and 
helped her to soften the horrors of the battlefield, should not, at a time 
like this, be completely forgotten. She herself would not have had it 
so. Writing to the Superioress of the Irish Sisters of Mercy, who did 
so much to help her, but whose services are now ignored by the greater 
part of the English Press, she said: “I do not presume to express 
praise or gratitude to you, Rev. Mother; because it would look as 
though you had done this work, not unto God, but unto me. You were 
far above me in fitness for the general superintendency in worldly 
talent of administration, and far more in the spiritual qualifications 
which God values in a Superior; my being placed over you was my 
misfortune, not my fault. What you have done for the work no one 
can ever say. I do not presume to give you any other tribute but 
my tears.”’ 

& & & 


The controversy on the Coronation Oath is now happily a thing of 
the past. The King is to proclaim himself a “‘ faithful Protestant,’’ 
and keep his opinion of other religions to himself. We wonder if the 
decision of the Houses of Parliament will settle another little matter 
that has aroused no small amount of discussion for years past. Some 
members of the Anglican Communion had little pet theories—‘* Con- 
tinuity ’’ and “‘ Branch ’’ and others of the kind—and gloried in the 
name of Catholic. Their pretentions awoke no great enthusiasm 
among the other members of their own communion, nor were they 
favourably received by the Church whose title they were anxious to 
appropriate. Will they now fall into line with the King, who, after 
all, is one of their own faith, or will they still reject with contempt the 
only title that, in the opinion of their own supreme authority, can 
cover the qualities essential in the Head of the Church of England as 
by law established? Either way there are thorns in the path. There 
always are when a title is claimed, and the conditions it denotes are 
missing. 


2 ,°, 2, 
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In this connexion we might mention a little volume sent us. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Continuity,’’ by the Rev. Charles Coupe, 8.J., and com- 
prises four articles written in answer to Dr. Ingram’s claim to be ‘‘ the 
lineal descendant of the Catholic Bishops, who, from the sixth to the 
sixteenth century, ruled, from Fulham Place, the diocese of London.”’ 
The articles are entitled: ‘‘ Are Anglicans Catholics?’’ ‘* Anglican 
Orders,’* ‘“‘ The Protestant Reformation Un-English,’’ and ‘‘ Catholic 
Antiquity.’’ They will be found to contain an immense amount of use- 
ful and interesting matter. Priests, especially in England, who are 
brought into daily contact with the questions discussed, would be well 
advised to consult this latest contribution to the controversy. The 
publishers are R. and T. Washbourne, Paternoster Row, London, and 
the price probably a few pence. 
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The Catholic review, America, has a word to say on the assertion 
made by the secular press in Germany and America, in connexion with 
the Borromeo Encyclical, that ‘‘ Leo XIII. would never have committed 
such a political blunder.’’ ‘‘ As a matter of fact,’’ it states, ‘‘ Leo XIII. 
committed the same kind of political blunder, if they want to call it 
such, and it was only thirteen years ago, viz., in 1897, which shows 
what short memories some people have. Germany was celebrating its 
tercentenary of the Blessed Peter Canisius, the great man who so com- 
pletely blocked the way of the Reformation that it never gained a single 
town, or a hamlet, after he came on the scene. It was to give impor- 
tance to the celebration that Pope Leo sent to the Catholics of Ger- 
many his Encyclical ‘ Militantis Ecclesiae,’ in whose very title the 
timorous might find a menace. It was the blast of a trumpet: ‘ the 
Church at war.’ We detect no such sound in the mild ‘ Editae ’ of 
Pope Pius. Moreover, unlike Pius, Leo did not deal with the Refor- 
mation in general, but such as it showed itself in Germany, and he 
stigmatised it as ‘the Lutheran revolt.’ He even went on to say that 
it originated ‘in the corruption of morals that opened the door to 
heresy, which, in turn, brought about a cataclysm of morality.’ ‘ The 
poison of heresy invaded every province, and inflicted every class of 
society; and it was generally believed that in Germany religion was 
irreparably ruined.’ There is no ‘ gentle cooing in all that.’’’ Luther’s 
own confession shows the state of things to which both Popes make 
reference. ‘We are the mockery and shame of other nations. They 
look upon us as loathsome swine rolling in the muck,’ and, seven years 
later, “we are seven times worse than before. I have lost all hope for 
Germany.’ America sums up the present situation: ‘‘It is like 
going to confession. A man may say of himself what he would not 
allow anyone else to say.’’ The opposition to Pope Leo’s Encyclical, 
artificial and factitious as it was, soon died away unheeded. So will 
the present protest. ; 


7 2 2 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, celebrated his seventy-sixth birth- 
day on July 23. We congratulate him on attaining this ripe old age 
after the strenuous work which, as a young priest and a young prelate, 
he has done. 


We venture to add the following tribute, which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune of July 23:—‘* Venerable and venerated by Americans 
of all creeds, James (Cardinal) Gibbons to-day rounds cut his seventy- 
sixth year. For nearly a quarter of a century one of the princes of the 
Catholic Church, the years of his honorable citizenship in the American 
Republic began with majority. Cardinal Gibbons was born at Balti- 
more, and the soundness and elevation of his patriotism, his distin- 
guished and never-failing service in the interest of good government 
and social progress, his enlightenment and eloquent power as a leader 
of thought and action, have raised him high among America’s sons. 
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Sectarianism and difterences of religious faith have not threatened the 
respect and confidence in which his fellow-countrymen have held him; 
and to-day every good American joins in paying homage to a character 
of exalted worth, full of honourable years, and happy in a long life 
spent nobly in the service of God and humanity.”’ 


2 2°, i? 
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The debate in the House of Commons on the Census Bill for 1911 
drew attention to some peculiar differences of policy as between this 
country and England. In England no information is sought as to 
whether a person is illiterate or not; as if to make up for this neglect, 
the inquisition in Ireland is most precise. Ireland, too, has no objec- 
tion to stating her religion. England apparently has. Why there 
are no statistics on the subject many are puzzled to explain. Some 
attribute it to an all-round wish on the part of the Protestant Churches, 
in view of the fact that their numbers are declining. Others trace it to 
an unwillingness on the part of the sects to give the Established Church 
an undue advantage. People of no fixed religious principles, wha 
never attend service anywhere, would, they say, to save trouble, 
classify themselves as belonging to the Church of England. Whatever 
be the explanation, we can only regret the fact. 


_ 2. 
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Some hard things have been said about statistics. They have been 
awarded a certain superlative of eminence, and, judging by the Irish 
Census statistics on illiteracy, they fully deserve it. The number of 
Irish illiterates, according to the Census of 1901, was almost a million. 
Surely an astounding number among such a small population, as the 
enemies of Catholic education very soon noticed. But on examination 
what do we find? Among those unable to read, and therefore 
‘* illiterate,’’ we find enumerated every child and baby in the land; 
some eighty thousand infants-in-arms were enrolled to the discredit of 
their country. That must have swelled the number to an alarming 
extent. Even in calculating the percentages, when a reasonable stan- 
dard of age is supposed to be adopted, the age of five was fixed upon 
as a suitable limit—lower than that of any other civilised country in 
the world. In America, we learn, the age is ten. Surely before basing 
religious attacks on “ figures that cannot lie,’’ it would be well to see 


that something at least approximating to a common standard should 
be adopted. 
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We have received from Messrs. B. Herder & Co. a volume entitled 
Clericus Devotus. It contains a collection of prayers for priests; 
prayers before and after Mass, morning and evening prayers, prayers 
for visits to the Blessed Sacrament, forty meditations, and the Holy 
Father’s Exhortatio and Clerum. | also contains those parts of the 
Roman Ritual that missionary priests need in their daily work. It will 
be found to be a convenient and useful vade mecum; the matter is 
excellent, the size exceedingly small. Price, Fr. 3.60. 
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In connection with the inquiry being carried on by the Royal Com- 
mission on the question of increased facilities for divorce, it is interest- 
ing to note that none of the witnesses examined has given more 
unequivocal evidence of his Catholicity than Judge Arthur O’Connor. 
Asked by the chairman: What is your view in regard to the proposal 
for jurisdiction in some local form? Judge O’Connor replied: I do not 
believe there is such a thing as divorce. I ama Catholic.’’ This is the 
kind of Catholicity we want—more, perhaps, in England than any- 
where else. 


Mr. B. Herder, Publisher to the Holy Apostolic See, in sending us 
his Autumn Catalogue of English and Latin publications, writes us that 
he is about to open a London Branch at 68 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
{opposite the British Museum). 

eo & & 

Many of our readers are probably acquainted with the name of this 
firm, whose scholarly publications are to be found in ecclesiastical and 
other libraries all the world over, and have received many well-earned 
commendations from the Holy Father, the Hierarchy and the Clergy. 
Among the more famous publications issued may be mentioned :— 
Herder’s Konversations-Lexikon (9 vols.), Kirchenlexikon (13 vols.), 
Praelectiones dogmaticae (9 vols.), Cursus philosophicus (6 vols.), 
Philosophia Lacensis (11 vols.), Acta et Decreta Conciliorum recen- 
tiorum (7 vols.), Aszetische Bibliothek (29 vols.), Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach (39th year), with over 100 Supplements. 


*, 
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In a reprint from the article devoted to this house in the ‘‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’’ we notice that it was founded in 1801, and its activity 
has always been a faithful mirror of the Catholic revival in Germany, 
and, furthermore, a powerful lever exerted in favour of the Catholic 
cause. 


°, °, 2°, 
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We cordially invite our readers to write for a copy of this reprint 
(sent gratis), as the history of this publishing firm throws much light 
on the persecution of the Church on the Continent during the 
Kulturkampf, for, while this oppression was threatening to silence 
every expression of Catholic life, Janssen’s epoch-making ‘‘ History 
of the German People ’’ was launched upon its triumphant course by 
Mr. B. Herder, and carried, for the first time, Catholic Research into 
wide Protestant circles. 
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We have received from Messrs. Washbourne, London, a copy of 
Father Vermeersch’s Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed 
Virgin, translated by W. Humphgey Page, K.S.G. We confidently 
recommend these meditations to our readers. Sound theology, attrac- 
tive style, sublime thought, and edifying instruction are the characteris- 
tics of this excellent volume. Pp. 468. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Divine Story, by Rev. C. J. Holland, 8.T.L., tells in simple 
form the history of Our Lord from the day of His birth till He ascended 
into Heaven. The story of how Our Saviour came amongst us, revealed 
His truths, founded His church, and died at the hands of the Jewish 
nation is, as Father Holland says, the divinest story in the history of 
the world. This volume has been written that an ever greater and 
greater number of people, especially of young people, may be led to 
look upon Our Lord as an ever-present friend who is more winsome, 
more precious, more lovable and more generous than any merely 
earthly friend could ever be. The publishers are Messrs. Burns and 
Oates. Pp. 223. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


&¢ ¢ 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have also sent us a new edition of Father 
Dalgairns’ Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Father Dalgairns, the 
friend and companion of Newman, was received into the Church on 
September 29th, 1845. His best known works, Devotion to the Heart 
of Jesus and The Holy Communion, have been translated into many 
languages, and every year adds to their reputation. The seventh 
edition of Devotion to the Heart of Jesus cannot fail to please and edify 
the numerous friends and admirers of the great oratorian. The editor, 
Father Ross, has enhanced the value of the volume by his Appendix 
on ‘‘ Blessed Margaret Mary and Devotion to the Sacred Heart.’’ 
Pp. 231. Price, 3s. net. 

e¢ ¢ 


From the same publishers we have received Modernism, by Cardinal 
Mercier, translated from the French by Marian Lindsay. This little 
book of 56 pages contains three sections: ‘“‘ Modernism and Science,”’ 
“* The Condemnation of Modernism,’’ and “‘ A Letter to the University 
of Madrid on the occasion of its Inauguration.’’ ‘* Modernism con- 
sists essentially in affirming that the religious soul must draw from 
itself, from nothing but itself, the object and motive of its faith. It 
rejects all revelation imposed upon the conscience, and thus, as 
necessary consequence, becomes the negation of the doctrinal 
authority of the Church established by Jesus Christ, and it denies, 
moreover, to the divinely constituted hierarchy the right to govern 
Christian Society ’’ (p. 23). In these words Cardinal Mercier gives a 
brief explanation of Modernism, and the three sections of this pam- 
phlet deal with one phase or another of the error which he defines. In 
the first section the learned Cardinal speaks of the connection between 
Modernism and the Philosophy of Kant and the Agnostics. The second 
section, which is a pastoral letter on the Encyclical Pascendi Dominia 
Gregis, doctrinally discusses the Modernist theories. The third sec- 
tion shows what ought to be the position of a Catholic University in 
face of the Kantian tendencies of recent times. The more clearly 
Modernist doctrines are seen in their true light, the more surely will 
Catholic people and Catholic teachers avoid them. Cardinal Mercier’s 
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works have been of great value in portraying in their true colours the 
errors which he condemns, and for this he deserves the gratitude of 
Catholics all the world over. 

\? 
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One Christmas Eve at Roxbury Crossing and other Christmas Tales, 
by Cathryn Wallace, were written with the purpose of placing before 
the minds of young readers the very important position the Virgin 
Mother holds in the teachings of the Catholic Church. Messrs. Pustet 
are the publishers. 


2. 
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Social Principles of the Gospel, by Dr. Chadwick, ‘‘ expresses the 
conviction that, as the Social Problem has arisen mainly through for- 
getfulness of Christian principles among all classes of society, and, 
consequently, through absence of them in practice, so the solution of 
the problem can only come through the recollection and study of these 
same Christian principles, issuing in practical obedience to them.”’ 
In a dozen chapters Dr. Chadwick traces the Christian principles which 
the Gospel impresses on the minds of Christian men and women of 
various walks of life. Such themes as ‘‘ The Value of the Indivi- 
dual,’’ ‘‘ The Call to Universal Service,’’ ‘‘ Self-consecration for Ser- 
vice,”’ ‘‘ Social Relationships,’’ ‘‘ Character and Circumstances,’’ 
“* Stewardship,’’ ‘‘ The Nature of Christian Love,’’ are discussed in the 
spirit of Christ’s teaching. Those who study and practise the truths 
contained in this little volume cannot fail to become better and more 
useful members of society. The ‘* Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge *’ are the publishers. Pp. 126. Price, 1s. 6d. 


For a number of years past there has been a notable tendency on the 
part of Protestant scholars to speak with less confidence than formerly 
of the late date of New Testament writings. Harnack may be said to 
have led the way in the direction of a return to tradition. He has shown 
that many questions of date, which a large body of Protestant writers 
had long treated as closed, are still open; and he has suggested that the 
Gospel of St. Luke may have been written as early as A.D. 60. And 
now, in the recent July issue of The Expository Times, the Ven. W. C. 
Allen, so well entitled to speak with more than ordinary authority on 
the subject, devotes a short but very thoughtful article to a discussion 
of the internal evidence bearing on the date of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
We have been often told that the First Gospel reflects such an 
advanced stage of ecclesiastical development as can be supposed to 
have come into existence only towards the close of the first century, 
and the relatively late date of the Gospel has been affirmed accord- 
ingly. Mr. Allen admits that the work does represent a certain stage 
of Church development, but he holds that this stage may have been 
reached very early; and, after a careful weighing of a good deal of 
evidence, he suggests that the First Gospel may have appeared about 
50 A.D. He affirms that “‘ the doctrine of the immediacy of the 
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kingdom throws the book back into the period before the Fall of 
Jerusalem, whilst the author’s view of the permanent validity of the 
Law, and the consequently narrowed scope of Christianity, would 
admirably fit in with a date about (shortly before or after) the Council 
of Jerusalem.”’ 
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In Mr. Allen’s view, this throws back the Gospel of St. Mark still 
earlier, as he holds that our Matthew is dependent upon Mark. He 
believes in an ultimate Aramaic original (apparently of Mark), and sees 
no reason why such an original should not have appeared before 50 
A.D. The Greek Mark might then have appeared and been used by 
the author of the First Gospel. All this speculation is hopelessly 
opposed, indeed, to early tradition, which vouches for the priority of 
Matthew; but it is interesting as showing the present tendency of 
Protestant scholars to maintain the earlier dates for the Gospels. At 
one time we were asked to believe that the Gospels were second cen- 
tury works, which could not possibly have been written until sufficient 
time had elapsed for myth and legend to gather round the name and 
character of Jesus; and just because they were late works, the Gospels 
were held to lack authority. But a fuller and more impartia] exami- 
nation of the facts has convinced even some Rationalist scholars that 
the early date of the Gospels can no longer be called in question. 


The importance of this change of front is enormous, and bound to be 
far-reaching. 1f the Gospels were written by men who lived and 
talked with Jesus, who beheld, or believed they beheld, with their own 
eyes, the miraculous events recorded, then the question of the Gospel 
miracles, and especially of Our Lord’s Resurrection and Appearances, 
assumes a new, and, for unbelievers, a most inconvenient aspect. Can 
sane men be supposed to have believed that they had witnessed such 
events, if, in fact, nothing of the kind had ever occurred? Or will 
it be said that they lied deliberately in order to magnify their Master? 
But then the question of adequate motive arises. What motive could 
they have had to lie in such fashion for Him who had denounced eter- 
nal woe against liars? And so, if the Gospels are the work of con- 
temporaries of Jesus, the Gospel miracles are a hard nut indeed for 
Rationalists to crack. We, therefore, welcome the tendency to throw 
back the date of these most precious documents of our faith as a step 
in the right direction, and one destined sooner or later to lead to more 
important results. 

a a & 

In a short work of 142 pages, bearing the title of The Higher Criti- 
cism of Isaiah, and recently published by Burns and Oates, the Rev. 
George S. Hitchcock, Licentiate in Holy Scripture, Rome, examines 
some of the chief arguments which have been adduced by higher 
critics to prove that the Book of Isaias is a composite work. Father 
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Hitchcock, who is now a priest attached to the Diocese of Southwark, 
was first an Anglican clergyman, and then a Unitarian minister, so 
that he has had special opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
methods and conclusions of negative critics. In the work before us 
he strenuously maintains the truth of the Biblical Commission’s 
decision that the division of the Book of Isaias among two or more 
authors is still ‘‘ not proven.”’ He examines the various arguments 
usually advanced to establish a plurality of authorship, and his verdict 
is that they are inconclusive. ‘*‘ With regard to this book,’’ he says, 
‘*I have been led to write it by a strong conviction of the failure 
attending the subjective method of the ‘ higher criticism,’ using that 
word in the narrower sense in which it is limited to one school of literary 
or documentary criticism. And yet I appreciate the difficulty of 
defending a cause so unfashionable, for popularly the Isaian authorship 
of Isaiah is now in the same position as that in which the Mosaic 
authorship of the Priest’s Code must remain awhile, and as that in 
which the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel and the Lucan 
authorship of the Acts stood till Drummond wrote on the one and Har- 


nack on the other.’’ The price of the work is 4s. 6d. net. 
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From the same publishers, Messrs. Burns and Oates, we have a 
beautiful little book of devotion, entitled, Jesus is Waiting, from the 
untiring pen of the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. It is ‘‘ inscribed te 
the holy and amiable memory of Sister Mary Francis of the Blessed 
Sacrament (the Hon. Mrs. O’Hagan), who gave up a world in which 
she was loved and admired, for a hidden life of expiation and perpetual 
adoration which ended happily on the fifth of November, 1909.’’ Like 
everything from Father Russell’s pen, this little work breathes a sane 
and ardent piety. It treats of the love of Jesus for us in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and seeks to kindle in the heart of the reader a correspond- 
ing love. The work contains 169 pages, and the price is 2s. 6d. net. 


e me % 

Dr. Michael Joseph Heer, whose edition of the Gospels of St. Gatian 
we review in this issue, has just published in the Biblische Studien 
series a volume of 224 pages, dealing with the question of Our Lord’s 
genealogies, as contained in the First and Third Gospels. The title 
of the work is Die Stammbdume Jesu nach Matthdus und Lukas. He 
holds that both Matthew and Luke drew their lists from the official 
Jewish registers, Matthew, who wrote for Jewish readers, giving the 
official list without any change of form, but Luke modifying the form 
by arranging the genealogy in an ascending line. The names of the 
three kings omitted in M. i., 8 are held to have been absent also from 
the official registers, and evidence is adduced in an appendix to show 
that, among the Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, this ‘‘ damnatio 
memoriae,’’ or ignoring of unworthy men’s existence, was practised 
from an early period. Dr. Heer advocates the view that, while Matthew 
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gives the genealogy of Joseph, Luke gives that of Mary. This 
view, of course, avoids the difficulty of reconciling the two genealogies, 
but it sets aside the tradition referred to by Julius Africanus to the 
effect that St. Matthew gives the natural and St. Luke the legal 
genealogy of Jesus. It also fails to explain satisfactorily the text of 
L. iii., 283, where the natural meaning seems to be that Joseph, and 
not Jesus, is represented as the son of Heli. Dr. Heer holds that the 
first Evangelist must have been a Jew, whose mother tongue was 
Aramaic, but who was familiar with common Greek, though not to the 
same extent as St. Paul or St. John. The work is well brought out 
by Herder, and the price is 6 M. 
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A second edition of the Abrégé du Royaume de Jésus of Blessed 
John Eudes has just been published by the firm of Ch. Amat, Paris. 
The first edition had hardly appeared when it was exhausted. The 
success it has attained is well deserved. Originality of thought, sim- 
plicity of style and method, a rare odour of piety, and a consuming 
love for Jesus Christ, combine to make it a most interesting and edify- 
ing book. The price is 2 fr. 12mo. 529 pp. 
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Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. July, 1910.—P. Coffey, 
Ph.D., ‘Some Questionable Tendencies in the Logic of Scientific 
Method.’ ©. Dawson, ‘ St. Gregory the Great, Pope and Confessor.’ 
R. Fullerton, ‘ Evolution of Mind—Monism.’ S, M. Hogan, 0O.P., 
‘A Great Reformer—Fra Girolamo Savonarola.’ B. W. Kelly, 
‘An Ejighteenth-Century Convert [Rev. George Chamberlayne].’ 
August.-—P. Morrisroe, D.D., ‘Our Churches and their Appoint- 
ments.’ P. Cofley, Ph.D., ‘ Some Principles Underlying ‘ Scientific 
Explanation.’’ R&R. Barry O’srien, ‘ Disestablishment.’ P. V. 
Higgins, ‘Some Theological Aspects of the Psalms." M. Canty, 
* Ardpatrick.’ September.—The Editor, ‘ The Jubilee of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin.’ P. Coffey, Ph.D., ‘ The Principle of the 
“* Uniformity of Nature ’’: Its Relations to Induction and to Deduc- 
tion.’ P. Morrisroe, D.D., ‘ The Altar and its Ornaments.’ W. H. 
Grattan Flood, ‘‘ Some Recent Discoveries in Hymnology.” M. 
Canty, ‘ Ardpatrick—II.’ 0D. Barry, ‘Some Suggestea Improve- 
ments in the Catechism.’ A. Layman, ‘The Benedictines in Ire- 
land.’ Documents. Notices of Books. 


Tre EcciesiasticaL Review. June, 1910.—H. Pope, O.P., ‘ The 
Biblical Commission and the Degrees it Confers—II.’ ©. Warren 
Currier Ph.D., ‘ A Poet-Bishop of Porto Rico.’ J. BR. Fryar, ‘ Belfry, 
Nave, and Steeple.” A. O'Malley, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., ‘ The 
Ethies of Foeticide.’ J. H. McMahon, Ph.D., ‘A Plea for a New 
Method of Instruction in Christian Doctrine.’ ‘ Diocesan Reports 
and Episcopal Visits to Rome.’ July.—Fr. K. Reuss, C.SS.R., ‘ A 
Eucharistic Legend. Triticum et Uva.’ T. A. Kempis Reilly, 0.P., 
‘The Gift of Tongues. What is it?’ L. Dobrée, ‘ Priest Gordon.’. 
J. H. McMahon, Ph.D., ‘ Visual Instruction in Christian Doctrine— 
II.’ BR. F. O'Connor, ‘ The Story of a Modern Capuchin—II.’ 
J. T. McNicholas, 0.P., ‘ The ‘‘ Sanatio in Radice’’ under the New 
Marriage Laws’ E., Rigby, O.P., and T. Labouré, O.M.I., ‘ De 
Liceitate Vasectomiae ad Prolis Defectivae Generationem Impedien- 
dam Patratae.” August.—F. @. Holweck, ‘ The Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.’ E. J. Byrne, D.D., ‘The Tomb of Christ 
(with Illustrations).’ A. Brucker, S.J., ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry— 
IV. (with Tllustrations).’ D. J. Kennedy, O.P., ‘ Preaching the 
Word of God.” M. Martin, S.J., ‘ The ‘‘ Sanatio in Radice ’’ Again.’ 
R. F. O'Connor, ‘ The Story of a Modern Capuchin—III.’ ‘ Recent 
Bible Study.’ September.—F. G@. Holweck, ‘The Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin (concluded).’ H. @. Hughes, ‘ Apologetics for 
the Common Man.’ J. ©. MacMillan, ‘ Luther in Protestant 
Pictorial and Biographic Portraiture.’ Neo Scholasticus, ‘ De 
Liceitate Cujusdam Operationis. A Criticism.’ T. Labouré, 0.M.I., 
‘De Vasectomia.’ R. F. O'Connor, ‘The Story of a Modern 
Capuchin—IV.’ Analecta. Studies and Conferences. Criticisms 
and Notes. 
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Tue Catuotic Wortp. July, 1910.—E. Schreiber, ‘ The Catholic 
Church in China.’ W. S. Lilly, ‘A Dying Man’s Diary.’ W. E. 
Campbell, ‘H. G. Wells.’ E. F. Curran, ‘Haydn.’ P. W. 
Browne, ‘ The International Eucharistic Congress.’ August.—A. J. 
Shipman, ‘ Divorce in the Russian Church.’ W. E. Campbell, ‘ H. 
G. Wells.’ K. Tynan, ‘Holy Communion.’ W. Elliott, C.S.P., 
‘St. Teresa.’ ©. Russell Fish, ‘American History in Roman 
Archives." W. H. Grattan Flood, ‘ Sebastian Westcott.. Septem- 
ber.—W. T. ©. Sheppard, ‘ Christology and Criticism.’ V. M. 
Crawford, ‘ Social Work in Switzerland.’ W. J. Kerby, Ph.D., 
*‘ Problems in Charity.’ A. J. Shipman, ‘ Spain of To-day.’ E. A. 
Pace, Ph.D., ‘ Education, Development, and Soul.’ 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL Stupres. July, 1910.—Rev. O. 
Knetes, B.Litt., ‘ Ordination and Matrimony in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church.’ Documents. Notes and Studies. Reviews. 


Tre Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. July, 1910.—Louis F. 
Benson, ‘ English Hymnody: its Later Developments.’ John R. 
Mackay, ‘ The Westminster Promise and Vow.’ OC. R. Morey, ‘ The 
Origin of the Fish-Symbol.’ H. Bavinck, ‘ The Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands.” Reviews of Recent Literature. 


Tue Fast anp THe West. April, 1910.—Rev. Arthur Lloyd, 
‘Gnosticism in Japan.’ F. H. Bafrow, 1.C.S., ‘Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism in India.’ Rev. A. B. Streeter, ‘ University 
Education in China.’ Editorial Notes. Reviews. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Juin, 1910.—Pedro 
Descogs, ‘ Monophorisme et Action Francaise. Testis, ‘ Meprises 


révélatrices et aveux involontaires.’ LL, Laber Monniére, ‘ Une 
alliance avec 1’Action francaise.” Testis, ‘Les Moyens de 
“*lUnivers.”’’ Bibliographie, ete. Julliet, 1910.—Ch. Durran, 


‘Descartes et sa Methodi.’ A. Boissard, ‘Le Contrat de 
Travail et la Morale Sociale.’ A. Le Bret, ‘Nicolas Pavillon.’ 
R. J. Adheinar, ‘ Bernard Brunhes (in memoriam). Bibliographie, 
etc. Aout, 1910.—Ch, Merechal, ‘ La Philosophie de Bonald.’ Oh. 
Dunan, ‘ Leibnitz et le Mecanisme.’ IL. Laber Kionniére, ‘ La 
Critique et L’Apologétique, Bibliographie, ete.’ 


Revve BENEDICTINE. Juillet, 1910—D. D. De Bruyne, 
‘ Quelques documents nouveaux pour l’histoire du texte Africain des 
Evangiles.” D. J. Chapman, ‘The Contested Letters of Pope 
Liberius.’ D. G@. Morin, ‘ Un commentaire romain sur S. Mare, de 
la premiére moiti¢ du Ve. siécle.” D. J. Schuster, ‘ Martyrologium 
Pharphense, ex apographo Card. Tamburini codicis saeculi XI.’ 
J. de Ghellinck, S.J., ‘La Diffusion des Oeuvres de Gaudulphe de 
Bologne au moyen age. Notes et Documents. 


Revue Tuomiste. Juillet-Aoit, 1910.—R. P. Montagne, ‘ Le 
doute méthodique selon Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ RB. P. Hugon, 
O.P., ‘Le Mystére de la Rédemption (3e article).’ J. Zeiler, 
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‘ L’origine du puvoir politique d’aprés Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ R. P. 
Lagoe, O.P., * La certitude rationnelle du fait de la névélation.’ 
Notes et Etudes Critiques. Chronique. Revue Analytique des 
Revues 


AnaLecTa Botianpiana. Juillet, 1910.—A. Poncelet, ‘ Les docu- 
menis de Claude Despretz.’ ©. Van de Vorst, ‘ Une Passion inédite 
de 8S. Porphyre le mime.’ H. Delahaye, ‘ Les Actes de S. Barbarus. 
P. Peeters, * La vision de Denys l’aréopagite & Héliopolis.’ ‘ Bulletin 
des publications hagiographiques.’ 


ArocuivuM Franciscanum Historicum. Julius, 1910.—P. M. 
Bihl, 0.F.M., ‘ De stigmatibus S. Francisci Assisiensis (Occasione 
recentis cujusdam libri).’ P. Robinson, O.F.M., ‘ The Writings of 
St. Clare of Assisi.’ P. P. Sevesi, O.F.M., ‘Il beato Michele da 
Carcano, O.F.M.’ Documenta. Codicographia. Bibliographia. 


Revista Storico-Crivica DELLE SciENZE TEOLOGICHE. Giugno, 
1910.—A. Bassotti, ‘I Capi IX. e X. della ‘‘ Didaché.’’’ S. 
Colombo, ‘ Un Maestro di critica biblica nel VI. secolo.” F. Lanzoni, 
* Le origini del cristianesimo e dell’ Episcopato nella Corsica—Note 
critiche.’ @. Michelini, ‘ Il ‘‘ Peccato irremissibile ’ (Mt. xii., 31; 
Me. iii., 29; Le. xii., 10).’. N. Turchi, ‘ Bollettino di storia ecclesias- 
tica—Evo Medio e Moderno.’ ‘ Bollettino di Liturgia.’ ‘ Spigola- 
ture e Notizie.’ Luglio-Agosto. F., ‘Genesi XLVI., 34.” 
N. Turchi, ‘ La dottrina del Logos nei Presocratici.’ M. Davelina, 
‘ La cristologia di S. Paolo.” L. Tonetti, ‘ L’anima di Cristo nella 
teologia del Nuovo Testamento e dei Patri—IV. Una celebre simili- 
tudine cristologica.’ IL. Baldisserri, ‘ L’episcopato imolese nel secolo 
XII.’ M. Federici, ‘ La Liturgia Samaritana.’ U. Mannucci, ‘ Bol- 
lettino di Patrologia.’ 


Revcee Des Questions Historiqves. Juillet, 1910.—H. de 
Landosle, ‘ L’enlévement du grand prieur Philippe de Vendéme.’ 
M. Prevost, ‘ Autour de la féte de la Fédération. La vie parisienne 
du 10 au 20 Juillet, 1789.’ G@. Saint-Yves, ‘ La lutte contre Napoléon 
dans |’Inde. La chute de Tipou Sultan.’ M. Sepet, ‘ Jeanne d’Arc 
et ses plus récent historiens.’ Mélanges. Comptes rendus critiques. 
Bulletin historique. Bulletin bibliographiques. 


La Crencia Tomista, Julio-Agosto, 1910.—J. G@. Arintero, O.P., 
‘ La verdadera evolucién de la Iglesia.’ J. Girén, O.P., ‘ Los ultimos 
Convenios celebrados entre la Santa Sede y el Gobierno de Espafia.’ 
J. Buitrago, O.P., ‘ El Hipnotismo.’ T. Larumbe Lander, ‘ Discip- 
lina vigente sobre absolucién de Censuras y pecados reservados.’ 
T. Dominguez Arévalo, ‘Carta del V.P.M. Fr. Luis de Granada, 
sobre el gran Duque de Alba y su muerte ejemplar.’ Boletines; De 
Filosofia; De Literatura. Crénicas Cientifico-sociales. Revista de 
Revistas. Bibliografia. 


Revve dE THrEOLOGIE ET DE ParLtosopuie. Janvier-Avril, 1910.-— 
James Barrdet, ‘ Un Pont de l’Ancien au Nouveau Testament: Les 
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Apocryhes et les Pesudépigraphes.’ L. Perriras, ‘ Le Christianisme 
et le monde Graeco-Romain.’ H. Thebaud, ‘ L’Introduction a 
l’ancien Testament.’ ; 


Tue Monty. July, 1910.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘The Life of 
Cardinal Vaughan—I.’ Rev. J. H. Pollen, ‘ The Recognition of the 
Jesuits in Scotland.’ ©. Plater, ‘ A Catholic Medical Guild’ [urges 
the importance of such a guild of Catholic medical men as has been 
recently formed in England by Surgeon-General nag M. 
Antony, ‘ The Last National Embassy to Rome—I.’ Rev. J. Keating, 
‘Some Obstacles to Peace.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 
August, 1910.—Rev. S. F. Smith, ‘ The Life of Cardinal Vaughan— 
II.’ The Editor, ‘ Nature and Her Author. The Argument from 
Design.” ©. M. Antony, ‘ The Last National Embassy to Rome— 
II.’ Rev. J. Keating, ‘ Catholicism and Civil Disabilities.’ Rev. 
H. Thurston, ‘ Faith Healing and the Origins of Lourdes.’ Flotsam 
and Jetsam. Reviews. September, 1910.—Rev. S. F. Smith, 
‘ Our First Catholic Congress.’ The Editor, ‘Giants and Pigmies.’ 
A. J. O'Connor, ‘ Continuity and the Statute Book.’ [An examina- 
tion of the pre-Reformation Knglish charters and statutes, showin 
that they supply a refutation of the Anglican theory of Continuity. 
Agnes Gibbs, * Mistress and Maid.’ [Holds that the servant problem 
cannot be satisfactorily solved without the influence of religion and 
the restoration of the old Catholic concept of service.] Rev. J. 
Cooney, ‘ Catholics and Penal Reform.’ F. S. Eden, ‘ The Church 
in Essex.’ Rev. H. Thurston, ‘ Faith Healing and the Origins of 
Lourdes.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


Tue Catnotic University BvuiietTix. June, 1910.—E. Tf. 
Shanahan, ‘ Reality from the Critic’s Standpoint—II.’ J. J. 
O’Brien, ‘ The Symbolism of Mangan’s Poetry.’ Notes on Educa- 
tion. Book Notices. University Chronicle. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. July, 1910. 
—Salvatore Minocchi, ‘ Unknown Palestine.’ Stanley A. Cook, 
M.A., ‘The Proposed Excavation of Beth-Shemesh.’ Notes on the 
Site and its Environs. F. W. Read, ‘The Persian and Egyptian 
Affinities of the Jewish Royal Pottery Stamps.’ Prof. M. Lidzbarki, 
‘The Calendar Inscription from Gezer.’ 


Tue Exposrrory Times. July, 1910.—* Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion.” Ven. W. C. Allen, M.A., ‘The Alleged Catholicism of the 
First Gospel and its date.’ [Admits that St. Matthew’s Gospel may 
have been written as early as 50 a.v.] Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, 
‘ Harnack on the recently discovered Odes of Solomon.’ ‘ Litera- 
ture.’ Rev. J. G. Tasker, D.D., ‘Dr. Paul Feine on the Apocalyp- 
tic Teaching of Jesus.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ Recent Oriental Arch- 
eology.’ Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, ‘ The Authorities for the Insti- 
tution of the Eucharist.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ August, 
1910.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. H. R. Mackintosh, 
‘ Christologies Ancient and Modern.’ Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., ‘On 
Maps of Palestine containing Ancient Sites.’ [‘‘ The appearance 
upon them of a given place is no guarantee whatever that it ever 
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existed on the site shown.’’] G@. A. Barton, A.M., Ph.D., ‘ Another 
view of Prof. Hilprecht’s Fragment of a Deluge Tablet.’ Prof. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay, ‘ The Authorities for the Institution of the Eucha- 
rist.’ Rev. A. H. Sayce, ‘ The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ 
‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ September, 1910.—' Notes of Recent 
Exposition.” Percy Gardner, Litt.D., ‘The Present and Future 
Kingdom in the Gospels.’ Rev. J, M. Shaw, ‘ The Visibility of our 
Lord’s Resurrection Body.’ [Suggests that Christ’s risen body as 
‘ spiritual ’’ was inaccessible to the senses of all but those possessed 
of a certain inward spiritual receptiveness.] Rev. H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, ‘ Christologies Ancient and Modern.’ v. S. R. Driver, ‘ On 
Maps of Palestine containing Ancient Sites.’ Contributions and 
Comments. 


THe Hissperr Journat. July, 1910.—Pars Minima, ‘ An Open 
Letter to English Gentlemen.’ | An able and stirring appeal to those 
who are gentlemen by birth and education to devote themselves to 
an attempt to solve the social problems of the present time.] W. M. 
Childs, ‘ Woman Suffrage. A Review and a Conclusion.’ [Regards 
the proposal as prudent end equitable.] Prof. J. Brown, ‘ The Mes- 
sage of Anarchy.’ Prof. Paul Clemen, ‘ Professor Harnack on Acts.’ 
[ Argues, against Harnack, that Acts cannot have been written before 
St. Paul’s death.] Prof. L. T. More, ‘ The Metaphysical Tendencies 
of Modern Physics.’ Prof. E. Armitage, ‘ Why Athanasius won at 
Nicaea.’ [Because what he contended for satisfied man’s religious 
experience.] Dr. J. C. Whitty, ‘Is Punishment a Crime?’ [A 
criticism of existing methods of punishment, and a plea for a scien- 
tific treatment of crime.] Prof. B. P. Bowne, ‘ Gains for Religious 
Thought in the Last Generation.’ [An optimistic estimate.] Dis- 
cussions. Reviews. Recent Books and Articles. 


BrpuiscHe ZeitscuriFt. Achter Jahrgang. Drittes Heft.—Prof. 
J. Hehn, ‘ Ein neugefundenes Sintflutfragment aus altbabylonischer 
Zeit.” Dr. L. Schade, ‘Zu 2 Makk 1, 19." Dr. Joseph Slaby,, 
* Siinde und Siindenstrafe sowie deren Nachlafs im allen Babylonien- 
Assyrien.’ I. P. Joannes Maria Pfattisch, 0.S.B., ‘ Psalm 110 
(109) bei justinus.” Dr. Fritz Tillman, ‘ Methodisches und Sach- 
liches zur Darstellung der Gottheit Christi nach den Synoptikern 
gegeniiber der modernen Kritik.’ II. Alfred Wikenhauser, ‘ Beit- 
rag zur Zahlentypologie bei Lk. 3, 21—38 und Mt. 1. lf (Heer, 
Stammbaume) aus dem Buch Henoch (Trenkle).’ Alfred Wiken- 
hauser,’Ex.os-éverwwov-yatevoriov. Alfred Wikenhauser, ‘ Zum Worter- 
buch des NeuenC Testamentes.’ Prof. Dr. A. Steinmann, 
‘ Nordgalatien.’ Besprechungen. Bibliographische Notizen (A. Lite- 
ratur, die A und NT zugleich umfafst. B. Das Alte Testament). 
Mitteilungen und Nachrichten. 


REvvE AUGUSTINIENNE. Juin.—Jean Derambure, * La Grace 
Sanctifiante ast-elle dans le Christ l’unique Principe de Sanctifica- 
tion?’ Pierre Gentil, ‘ Causes et Prudromes de la Réforme.’ Andre 
Matracy, ‘ Le Constitutif de la Personne d’aprés Capréolus.’ Guerin 
Songeon, ‘ Paul Bourget.’ Isidore Besson, ‘ Dieu et Science. Juillet.’ 
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Edmond Bouvy, ‘ Le Centenaire du P. d’Alzon.’ Aurelius Unter- 
leidner, ‘ La Causalité des Sacraments.’ Abel Fabré, Michel Ange, 
peintre de la Sixtine.’ Louis Fabre, ‘Le Moteur Immobile 
d’Aristote.” Georges Weber, ‘A l’aube des temps Mes- 
sianiques. Aott.—Martin Jugie, ‘ Grégoire Palamas et | Immaculée 
Conception.’ Salvator Pietani,‘ Le P. Faber I. L’evolution reli- 
gieuse.” Zénobe Guerdon, ‘ Le fait de la résurrection d’aprés Saint 
Paul.’ Casimir Gauthier, ‘Romantisme et Religion.” Louis Fabre, 
—— et l’action prédicamentale.’ ©, G., ‘ La vie consciente de 
au-dela.’ 


THE AMERICAN JoURNAL OF THEOLOGY. A quarterly review. July.— 
H. P. Smith, D.D., ‘ The Origin of the Messianic Hope in Israel.’ 
Douglas C. Macintosh, D.D., ‘ The Pragmatic Element in the Teach- 
ing of Paul.’ Rev. J. J. Mavtin, Ph.D., ‘ The Nature of the Atone- 
ment.’ A. H. Lloyd, Ph. D., ‘ The Possible Idealism of a Pluralist.’ 
Estimates and Comments. Recent Theological Literature. Reviews, 
etc. 


Revue v’Historre Ecciesiastigve. Juli.—J. Flamion, ‘ Les 
Actes Apocryphes de Pierre.’ ©, Mohlberg, 0.S.B., ‘ Fragments 
Palimpsestes d’un Sacramentaire Gélasien de Reichenau.’ Frede- 
gand Callaey, O.M.Cap., ‘ Les idées Mystico-Politiques d’un Fran- 
ciscain Spirituel. Etude sur l’Arbor Vitae d’Ubertin de Casale.’ 
P. Richard, ‘ Origines et Développement de la Secrétairerie d’Etat 
Apostolique (1417-1823)." Comptes rendus. Chronique. Biblio- 
graphie. 


REVvE DES ScIFNCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Juli.— 
J. Zeiller, ‘ Les Théories Politiques de Saint Thomas d Aquin et la 
Pensée d’Aristote.’ A. de Poulpiquet, O.P., ‘ Volonté et Foi.’ P. 
Madonnet, O.P., ‘La Carrieré Scolaire de Gilles de Rome (1246- 
1291).’ P. Doucoeur, S.J., ‘ Notes sur les Averroistes Latins.’ M. 
Gillet, O.P., ‘ Bulletin de Philosophie.” A. Lemonnyer et B. Allo, 
O.P., ‘ Bulletin de Science des Religions.” M. Jacquin, O.P., _Bul- 
letin d’Histoire et des Institutions Ecclesiastiques. Chronique. 
Recension des Revues. 





